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Preliminary note to the 2022 draft 


In 2010, | published my first essay on the Book of Job, and 
have been fascinated with the subject ever since. In 2017, | 
thought | had finished my study and published a draft, in a 
Personal Edition, Madrid 2017. 


To translate is treason. | have tried not to translate my 
Spanish text, and | have intended a new redaction and 
systematisation, trying to think in English and with very few 
notes. | think that in someway the English version is better 
that the Spanish original, as | have tried to be very coherent 
and simple. 
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CHAPTER I. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF JOB 


1.1 The origins and authenticity of the Book of Job 
a) Job’s rebellion 


Job rebels against an arrogant divinity who wagers with 
Satan and unfairly denies him progeny and riches. Job 
protests against divine injustice by arguing that divinity has 
no right to require the sacrifice of a son, to increase his 
virtue through suffering, or to imply that suffering is a sign 
of virtue. 


In my opinion, the Book of Job rationalises Abraham's 
sacrifice and casts doubts on a religion based on sacrifice. 
The Book of Job poses a critical reflection on Jewish 
sacrificial history, and raises the debate on the personal 
responsibility for the collective disorder. The history of Job 
has no concern with idols, like the Pentateuch or the 
historical books; nor is alarmed with the dangers of foreign 
women, as in the rebuilding of the second temple. 


| think that the Book of Job must be interpreted in his 
historicity. The origins of the Book of Job might correspond 
to the crisis of priestly and prophetic religion. The prophets, 
particularly Isaiah and Jeremiah, blame Israel for a 
collective sin, which seems to be identified with unjustified 
sacrifice. The doctrine that finally institutionalizes the 
Jewish canon, after centuries of discussions, is based 
directly on the debates of the Book of Job, and particularly 
on determining Job’s guilt as personal liability, not as a 
collective damnation’. 


 Gordis places the writing of the book of Job between 300 and 500 
BC, as an overcoming of the polytheism of the Manichean conception 
of the Persian gods, and with concern about the value of a person 
(The Book of Job and Man: Study on Job, Chicago, 1965, p. 209 and 
following). He interprets Elihu's position in the context of prophetism, 
and the idea that suffering is not necessarily due to sin (p., 114); the 
suffering of the just is latent in the idea of the rescued rest, and 
foreign peoples as an instrument to purify Israel, p., 145. Prophetism 
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From the abundant material preserved, it can be 
underlined that the Book of Job was at the centre of the 
debates between Christian and Jewish authors, and 
between tanaim and amoraim, in the setting of the 
dogmatic core for the determination of the Jewish and 
Christian canon. The Book of Job must also be considered 
decisive in the embryonic rabbinic thought’. 


b) The rationalization of religious thought 


In my opinion, the Book of Job was written after the 
destruction of the Persian Kingdom, perhaps well into the 
Hellenistic age, in the context of the birth of Greek 
philosophy, theatre and art, as a rationalization of religious 
thought. 


incorporates historicity into religious thought by resolving the tension 
between the unjust exile of the present and future redemption, p. 
146; but it does not solve the problem of individual retribution, which 
nevertheless informs the psalms, p. 147). Many authors place the 
writing of the book of Job in the destruction of the Babylonian empire 
by the Persians. According to Driver and Gray, The Book of Job, 
Edinburgh, 1921, the latest possible date would be 180 BC. C., since 
Ben Sira knew it, and its writing is proposed around the 5th century 
BC (Seow, p., 116). In any case, the discovery of parts of the book in 
the Targum of Job and in Qumran place the 1st century BC as the end 
(Hartley, p., 4). 


2 Irving Jacobs, The Book of Job in Rabbinic Thought, Ph.D. diss., 
University of London, 1971, p. 27 and 255. The Talmud attributes to 
the Great Assembly the completion of the Jewish canon and also 
discusses the authorship and order of the books, whose resolution is 
attributed to the Gemara, that is, to the amoraim period. |t can be 
related to who wrote the book of Job and when Job lived. It is 
proposed to elucidate the order in which the book of Job must be 
placed among the different books recognized as canonical, which | 
understand already reveals the close relationship between the 
problem of the book of Job (unconscious responsibility) and the 
fixation of the canon of Scripture. Perhaps the Jewish canon is not 
consolidated in an authoritarian decision, but by a majority doctrinal 
consent (see the discussions collected by Maclaren Evans, Elihu and 
the interpretation of the book of Job, Thesis, Glasgow 1990, p. 135 
and following.). 
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Indeed, Plato’s Republic raises the same central theme 
as Job's dialogue with his friends. Glaucon argues, against 
Socrates, that the life of the wicked is better than that of 
the just because by persisting in his justice, everyone will 
take him for impious and he will suffer persecution; and 
Adeimanto refers to the benefits and harms caused by the 
idealism, he emphasizes the importance of reputation as 
the essence of religion, an external facade that forges the 
illusion of virtue. The peculiar analogy of the text of the 
Book of Job with Aeschylus and his work Prometheus Bound, 
written in 499 BC, about the persecution of the virtuous 
man by his gods, is also insistently underlined. 


Perhaps there is an affinity between the theological 
revolution of Jewish thought after the destruction of the 
second temple, and the exaltation of personal freedom in 
Greek philosophy. By no coincidence, the Book of Job 
employs dialogue with artistic and allegoric aims, in a style 
popularized by Socrates and Plato’. 


c) The versatility of Job 


The Book of Job is located in an uncertain time and place, 
without identifying when or where Job lived, or his Jewish or 
Gentile character. The language and environment seem to 
place Job in a foreign context, typical of an exile, convert or 
Gentile. The Zohar, in the commentary to the Pinchas 
section, states that the oldest foundations of the world are 
divided on whether Job should be counted among the 


3 We can place the writing of the Book of Job in the crisis of prophecy. 
The commentators present the prophet of Israel as the one who 
assumes the collective sin and the suffering of the people, 
condemning the authority. The prophetic interpretation of the history 
of Israel presents Elijah condemning Jezebel (the sinful people) that 
he does not want to listen to; he considers that the Lord creates light 
and darkness (Is. 45, 7) no matter how much he thinks that darkness 
is subject to Light. In the same way, the second book of the kings 
presents prophetism as the condemnation of Jezebel by Elijah, the 
condemnation of the woman who is corrupted by foreign kings. The 
canon replaces the catastrophic and sacrificial view of Israel's history. 
Gordis, 144; James A. Sanders Intertextuality and Canon, “On the Way 
to Nineveh: Studies in Honor of George M. Landes”, Atlanta 1999. 
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ancient virtuous Gentiles or among the ancient virtuous 
Jews’. 


If among the first tanaim Job is recognized as a Jew, 
that opinion is later rejected as doubts were raised about 
his virtue. The majority rather define Job as a just man 
among the peoples or as a Jew who prophesies to the 
peoples?. 


4 See Irving Jacobs, The Book of Job in Rabbinic Thought (Ph.D. diss., 
University of London, 1971), who in the very introduction states that 
the figure of Job has been exalted as a just man, or reviled as a 
blasphemer; likewise, he has been exalted compared to Abraham or 
reviled as a sinner (p. 30 and following). Among the first tanaim he 
prefigures the ideal of the martyr for the faith, but at the close of the 
tanaitic period he tends to be interpreted as a pious gentile (p. 52). 
Among the amoraim he has certainly descended and is no longer 
considered comparable to the patriarchs (p. 59), which the author 
attributes to the controversy against Christian authors (p. 60). In this 
sense, | think that the first tanaim and the Targum of Job 
preferentially place the story of Job in the context of the patriarchs, 
the exit from Egypt or the revelation of Sinai (Irving Jacobs, p. 378) , 
because they have a providential vision of history; while the amoraim 
and the Talmud seem to preferentially place him in exile. Job 
considers himself the man who loses the land because of his greed, 
qualifying him as upright and similar to Lot, in no way comparable to 
the virtue of Abraham (p.308). After discussing the Talmud, in what 
period of Israel's history did Job live, a baraita wonders if he was a 
Jew. It is specified that it is a topic discussed among the tanaim, as 
one of the seven prophets who have prophesied to the peoples 
(Balaam, Beor, Job, Eliphaz, Bildad, Sofar and Elihu). His Jewish origin 
is doubted because the Lord gave him double in this world (42,10), 
but not a part in the future world. The problem then arises as to how 
he could prophesy. Gordis (p., 45) considers that by choosing a non- 
Jewish protagonist, the author wants to underline the universality of 
his allegory; and incidentally, he was able to avoid the problems 
posed by legalism and orthodox Jewish ritualism. However, he 
considers it very likely that he has a Jewish name, such as the hated 
or persecuted one (p., 67). We will see later that the apparent 
contradiction can be explained from the perspective of the 
universality of Israel. 


> Judith Baskin (Pharaoh's Counselors, Job, Jethro, and Balaam in 


Rabbinic and Patristic Tradition. Boy, 1983), identifies Job as the 
righteous who meets the Lord, Jethro the convert, and Balaam the 
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Hegel also poses the same problem. He concludes that 
the story of Job is to be staged outside the Jewish people 
and outside the Land of Israel, which are the essential goal 
of the Jewish religion. Job represents the universality and 
rationality of justice. In Judaism, as an individual, Job cannot 
request justice, since the fear of the Lord, absolute 
submission, is established as a principle. Nor can he ask for 
the reward of his virtue, because in Judaism the law prevails 
over the individual. Only by submitting to dust and ashes, 
after the Lord shows him his power, will Job be reconciled 
with the others: Judaism as a doctrine (dogmatic religion) 
and aS an organization (Israel), which institutes an 
imaginary divinity. And, for submitting unconditionally, Job 
will receive double: he will be part of a people and will 
receive the promise of the land*®. 


1.2 The approach of this commentary 
a) Personal and collective perspective of guilt 


The writings of the prophets, particularly Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, had blamed Israel for a collective sin [that 
presupposes an ideal characterization of divinity]. In my 
opinion, considering the incoherence of a_- sacrificial 
theology, the Book of Job presents a new vision of guilt 
founded in the direct imputability of damage. 


wicked persecutor of Israel (p. 2, p.115 ff.), Joseph Leibowitz, The 
Image of Job in Rabbinic Literature. PhD., University of California, 
1987, p. 366, concludes that the image of Job in the rabbinic tradition 
is founded on the idea of considering Job a Gentile, or rather a 
Christian; what they deduce from comparing Abraham with Job and 
highlighting the greater virtue of the first, and therefore consider Job 


guilty. 


6 The Determined Religion, manuscript, 43 ff.; Lessons on the 
philosophy of religion, 2, Spanish translation by Ricardo Ferrara, 
Madrid 1985, p. 40. Hegel's philosophy is examined in more detail 
later. 
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Job asks for an explanation for his punishment and 
interprets responsibility from a personal perspective [guilt], 
and not from an institutional perspective: submission to 
authority (the rittorne//o of the three friends), suffer the sins 
of his ancestors, or obey the inscrutable divine providence 
(the rittorne//o of Elihu). 


The unsolvable inconsistency that Plato’s Republic and 
Greek tragedy ra/ses about religion and servitude is silvered 
in the prologue of the Book of Job as Satan’s challenge. The 
Book of Job explains the same paradox of religion and 
servitude as a confrontation of divinity with his own 
creation (represented by Satan), wraps up the story of Job 
in a pathetic and tragic ambiance that overcomes the direct 
accusation of Socrates and Plato to the Greek divinities as a 
disguise of unjust authority. 


Who is Satan? A suspicion flutters in the Greek night of 
Job: the Book of Job stages the fight of Job against himself, 
to unveil Satan [Job’s personal responsibility]. In my 
Opinion, the three friends and Job will debate the 
unconscious responsibility (authority), and Elihu will 
expound on the collective foundation of responsibility 
(servitude). Satan can be interpreted as the three friends 
and Elihu in disguise, Job’s own past. 


b) The incoherence of the sacrificial theology 


Job, as a servant, suffers the arrogance of his three friends 
and becomes aware of the insufficient means that he 
himself has used in the past. In my opinion, the three 
friends represent Israel's former sacrificial theology, and 
[the censure of] the conquest of the land by the violent, the 
servant and the separation. Elihu personalizes the Greek 
night of Job, Job's decision to bear the collective evil by 
suffering patiently, so as not to condemn divinity or assume 
correctly his personal responsibility. 


In my opinion, Job’s self-conscience of the incoherence 


of the sacrificial theology of the three friends; and of the 
tragically fatuous Elihu’s “listening in the night” theology, 
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prompts Satan’s twilight in man’s history. The Book of Job 
rationalizes the theory of responsibility and each character 
represents a step in unveil of Satan and in _ the 
rationalization of the history of Israel’. 


The theophanies will elucidate that guilt and 
righteousness are not two sides of the same coin. Guilt is 
defined as a personal [not collective] imputation of 
damage; _ righteousness, as a_ collective identity, 
presupposes the due respect for authority, labels sacrifice 
as rebellion, and rewards as merit the arrangement of the 
collective disorder. 


The book will conclude, as | pretend to justify, that Job 
will be imputed unconscious responsibility if he takes unfair 
advantage of authority (and institutes or sustains servitude, 
the sin of the three friends). And Job will be imputed 
collective responsibility if he contravenes the social identity 
of man and consecrates himself or submits to [an arbitrary 
and imaginary] divinity that justifies human’s sacrifice (and 
imputes the divinity to tolerate or hide evil, Elinu's sin)®. 


c) Job, a literary creation 


The Book of Job can be interpreted as a brilliant literary 
creation, perhaps based on a historical fable, probably 
intended to be staged as a play’. 


7 The main currents in the rabbinic interpretation of the Book of Job, 
are formed in the Yabne school, to which the formalization of the 
canon is attributed (Jacobs, p. 380; Gordis 220) 


8 In my opinion, the Book of Job, far from instituting a theology of 
[authoritarian and sacrificial] submission —as Hegel interprets it— 
should be read as a procedural and penal theory of personal, 
unconscious and collective responsibility for the disorder of the earth 
and the false representation of the divinity. 


° The structure in verse facilitates learning by heart and gives 
musicality and spectacularity to the story. It is not obvious to me that 
the text in verse constitutes an original fable (or two fables), on which 
the prose text is later built in layers, and the essential unity of the 
work seems more coherent to me, as it crystallizes tradition, 
concerning its essential purpose of defining religious dogma and 
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To determine the authorship of the Book of Job is part 
of its interpretation. Written by someone with deep 
knowledge of Scripture, masters a suggestive allegorical 
language, crystallized throughout the centuries, occupies a 
relevant place in literature, particularly in the time of its 
secularization’®. 


The compatibility of personal freedom with divine 
providence and the rationalization of Job’s guilt and 
responsibility will be central points of discussion in this 
commentary. It is likely that the Book of Job places in a 
literary atmosphere inspired by Greek tragedy, the criticism 
of the foundations of Greek culture, whose rational 
determinism might also be accused of Manichaeism??. 


ethics. 


10 Modern thought, freed from its dependence on an authoritarian 
theology, finds itself in confrontation with the Book of Job in the 
search for principles on which to found ethics. In the Spanish golden 
age, the peculiar influence of the Book of Job stands out. 
Shakespeare's drama, and in particular King Lear, has been 
interpreted as raising awareness of the barrenness of the wars of 
religion in England and inspired by the Book of Job. Victor Hugo 
considers the story of Job a masterpiece, the book that would have 
saved literature from a hypothetical destruction. Goethe's Faust can 
be read as the solitude of the tyrant, a critique of the authoritarianism 
of Germanic culture, and a literary fiction of the Job dialogues. Job is 
mentioned in chapter VI of the brothers Karamazov, when the starets 
Zosima tells the story of Job to his disciples and refers to the 
inscrutable justice of the Lord. The figure of Job has been interpreted 
as that of an authentically Russian hero, skeptical of elaborate 
orthodox ritualism, and at the same time the foundation of 
Dostoevsky's refutation of atheism and anarchism. In Kafka's trial, the 
prisoner tries unsuccessfully to reach the judge who sentenced him, 
and is finally executed without knowing why; a literary allegory on the 
arbitrary divinity of Job, the lament of the Eastern European peoples, 
subjected to the maelstrom of the wars of religion. 


11 The aesthetic and literary study of the book of Job and its insertion 
in a cultural model, begins in the German XVIII, by JG Herder, inspirer 
of the Sturm und Drang, a Lutheran pastor, who highlights the 
supportive and indissoluble union of religious and secular thought, 
governed by providence. Famous for his polemic with Kant on the 
philosophy of history, which interprets the book of Job literarily, in his 
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The versatility of Job might be explained by its decisive 
influence in the history of religion, as a theory of man's 
merit and guilt, on which the history of religion is based. 
Man judges himself when he defines his relations with 
divinity. 


Its extraordinary influence on the history of religion, 
philosophy and literature unfolds a coherent doctrinal aim 
and decisive dogmatic innovations. The precision of the 
language and the systematic coherence of the text have 
moved me to write this essay on Job’s responsibility with an 
exegetical method, as a gloss or commentary of the 
canonical text. 


book The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry (1782-1783). To his shocking 
analogies of the Book of Job with Greek tragedy: Richard B. Sewall, 
The vision of tragedy, 1959; JH Eaton, Job, Sheffield, 1985, p. 7. Marco 
Treves, The book of Job. A Philosophical Dialogue, affirms that the 
literary structure of the Book of Job is derived from Plato. He supposes 
it was written in the 2nd century BC It and compares to Sophocles' 
Philoctetes, who suffers a wound that festers and is condemned to 
loneliness and isolation. Pino Campos, J. Barreto Betancort, M2 J. 
Martinez Benavides (eds.), Canarian Congress on the Theater of 
Sophocles. From Antiquity to our days. Work, thought and influences, 
2007. J. Barreto Betancort, The tragic hero in Greek tragedy and 
Biblical literature, p. 13 ff. Jeffrey Boss (Human Consciousness of God 
in the Book of Job, New York: 2010, p. 6) relates the dialogues with 
the Athenian drama, destined to be represented. 
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CHAPTER Il. THE PROLOGUE 


2.1 The meaning of the prologue 
a) The prologue as a compendium 


In the Book of Job, in my opinion, the prologue presents and 
summarizes the topics and achieves a skilful allegory of the 
book’s content’. Different parts of the book of Job quote 
each other, expressly or virtually, and quote biblical texts, 
in a dialogue between the passages’. 


The prologue of the Book of Job is interpreted as an 
ancient legend (in prose), on which the current plot (in 
verse), formalized as canonical, has been achieved by 
successive layers, in centuries of debate?. 


1 The prologue presents the substance of the topics to be covered in 
the main text. Clines, DJA. False Naivety in the Prologue of Job, HAR 9 
(1985) 127-8. According to Habel (p. 33), the author builds the 
narrative in three movements (1:1-2:10; 2:11-31:40; 32:1-42:17), 
each one of them with an introduction of its protagonists: the friends, 
Eling and Job ( Habel, «The Book of Job», en The Cambridge Bible 
Commentary on the New English Bible, London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975, p. 27); the two appearances of the Lord in the storm 
(38:1; 40:6), correspond to his two appearances in the council of 
heaven (1:6; 2:1). Seow (Job 1-21. Interpretation and Commentary, 
2013, p. 26 ff.) speaks of the unity of the text; although it admits 
tensions and dissonances between the different parts of the text, it 
refers to the careful ambiguity of its structure, and the possible use of 
archaisms to hide pseudo epigraphy. 


* Gordis (p. 169-189) 


3 Given the important differences in style between the main text in 
verse and its prose prologue (chapters one and two, and the epilogue 
42, 7-17), and the simpler and less convoluted language of the prose. 
Many authors attribute the main text to the historical period and the 
dialogues to exile (see in detail Hoffman, Yair, The Relationship 
Between the Prologue and the Speech-Cycles in Job: A 
Reconsideration, Vetus Testamentum, 31, 1981, pp. 160-70). 
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The Book of Job has been blamed for lacking precise 
and coherent content, formed over the centuries with 
contradictory materials from _ different sources. Satan 
appears in the prologue and does not appear again in the 
central text or in the epilogue. The contradiction between 
the patient Job in the prologue (1, 21) and the rebellious Job 
in the debate with his friends (9, 22) is_ insistently 
highlighted. The judgment in heaven appears to be 
inconsistent with the central theme of the book. The 
prologue and epilogue preferably use the tetragrammaton, 
Ha Shem, as a name of the divinity, which is not used in the 
corpus of the book. 


Due to the precision of the language, the careful 
internal systematic, and its categorical conclusions, most 
authors proclaim today the unity of the Book of Job in the 
actual canonical version, and discard its possible redrafted 
and progressive redaction, they preach the canonical 
version as the work of a unique author, a genius and a 
dedicated scholar’. 


b) The critique of Manichaeism 


In my opinion, the prologue describes with apparent 
ingenuity the Manichaeism of the Persian religion, which the 
book of Job seeks to overcome ?. 


* It is not incompatible with the fact that it can be considered 
the result of centuries of discussion about the freedom and 
responsibility of man, and the work of providence. To suffer at 
the hands of divinity is frequently highlighted in texts from India, 
Egypt, and Babylon, in religious cultures prior to Judaism. Robert 
Gordis's remarkable book (The Book of Job and Man: Study on Job, 
Chicago, 1965) was written to vindicate the dogmatic unity and 
internal coherence of the book. In my opinion, the book debates, in a 
fully coherent manner, the legitimacy of Job's rebellion against divine 
justice. 


> Gordis , p. 69; 216-217 Satan is taken from Zoroastrianism , in the 
book of Job he has no name or function, while in the wisdom of 
Solomon he appears as a fallen angel (217); in rabbinic thought, 
Satan does not explain Job's suffering (225); Satan is excluded, 
probably deliberately, from the book's conclusion (306). Also, Seow , 
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Satan, the main character of the prologue, accuses Job 
abuse of the land (does he fear the Lord in vain? ) and his 
abuse of divinity (you will see how he will curse you to your 
face). Satan has no name, his name is his function: the 
accuser. He only appears in the prologue as an ideal 
character, a product of Job's imagination. 


In my opinion, the Satan of the first audience refers to 
Persian Manichaeism, but the Satan of the second hearing 
criticizes the persistence of Manichaeism in Hellenic 
civilization. Rational determinism is predestinationist, does 
not build morality, and condemns man’s freedom®. 


c) The summary of the triple dimension of 
responsibility 


In Scripture, a fable, allegory or symbol of the doctrine that 
is intended to be exposed, usually precedes historical and 
dogmatic plots, as the Lord announces from the beginning 
what Is going to happen (\s. 46, 10). 


In this sense, a narrator introduces (chapters | and II) 
—and summarizes (chapter XLII)—, with a brief allegorical 
and figurative text, what is to be discussed in the dialogues 
and concluded in the theophanies. 


In my opinion, Job's guilt and responsibility and the 
justification and limits of man's right of rebellion against 
divinity provide a systematic unity to the current canonical 
text. Job is not meant to rebel against evil as absolute [to 


p. 42 ff 


6 In my opinion, the Book of Job criticises also the rational 
determinism of the Greek world that lacks a coherent social identity. 
Rationalism conceives a silent god, and does not build morality, it 
condemns man as a predestinated being and throws him into the 
hands of Elihu's irrationality. Greek philosophy is based on man’s 
authority and not on the social identity of men. It has not a coherent 
theory of marriage, lacks an explanation of the just origins of social 
order, and is unaware of the direct presence of providence in history. 
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rebel against Satan as a supposed false authority], because 
evil is in itself inscrutable, only cognoscible as lack of 
substance or as a personal guilt or responsability. Job must 
build a coherent social life understanding and rescuing his 
own evil: the abuse of the land and the submission to false 
idealism. 


2.2 Job at the Council of the sons of Elohim 
a) The role of the narrator 


In my opinion, the Book of Job is intelligible due to the 
explicit evaluations of the narrator. The narrator introduces 
the characters and includes substantive assessments of 
them. The narrator describes and ponders Satan, the 
woman, the friends, and Elihu; and even the divinity. Each 
one of the characters assumes, by contrast, an inferred 
reality of Job in history. 


The narrator defines the moral judgment of the 
characters, identifies the friends and directs their dialogue, 
presents and disavows Elihu (the idealistic conception of 
responsibility). In the epilogue, he illustrates Job's 
awareness of his guilt and responsibility, and illustrates the 
weighted terms of his blessing. 


The narrator achieves the unity of the plot, given the 
“painful passivity" of Job, and ensures its systematic 
coherence. A faithful scribe, since the divinity confirms, 
almost verbatim, with his own words: Job as blameless and 
upright, fears the Lord and fleds from evil (1,1), and twice 
authorizes the description given by the rapporteur (1.8; 
2.3). 


Who is the narrator? The narrator appears as the 


implied author of the Book of Job. The narrator personifies 
the earth as a testimony of justice and a fable of Israel in 
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history. | think that the authenticity of the message is not 
based on divine authority —which man cannot discern—, 
but on the timeliness of the message; the place, time and 
rite of its formulation. 


b) The ritual of the dialogues. 


It is striking that the actors in the drama of the Book of Job 
speak according to a rigorous ritual directed by the 
narrator. 


Job and his friends begin their intervention with the 
narrator's permission, which is shown in the expression « 
ly». Also, the Lord addresses Job with etiquette and 
respectfulness: «jy». He describes a divinity that excites 
Satan without asking permission «nN». Neither prior 
consent Is required in the dialogue between the woman and 
Job, nor when the Lord addresses Eliphaz of Teiman and his 
two friends (42, 7). 


The narrator identifies the characters. He presents 
them with the title with which they intervene. Eliphaz from 
Teiman, Bildad of Shua and Sofar of Neeman. Elihu 
intervenes three times, in three turns, which open with « 
lyin; as the son of Barjael, the Buzite, and in the second 
and third times, simply as E/hu. 


He accuses two characters of verbiage, of speaking 
without being granted the floor. They are superfluous 
interventions. It means that the bell is ringing for the boring 
litigant. «9011» is said of Job twice, (27, 1; 29, 1), when Job 
affirms that the justice of the Lord is not exercised in due 
time (he incorrectly affirms that the only wise thing is to 
fear the Lord), and when he describes his ideal of a 
patriarchal and authoritarian society. And «4011», is also 
said of Elihu (36, 1) when he accuses Job. 


Satan plays an imprecise and tortuous script in the 


Play of Job. Quarrelsome, arrogant and reckless; he bets 
foolishly against the divinity and calls for Job's punishment. 
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The prologue seems to conclude, apparently, with the 
triumph of Job and a double kick in the ass of the antihero. 


c) Divine authority in court 


The children of Elohim and Satan stage the process of Job 
on that day. Many interpret the Divine Council as the 
triumph of monotheism, the supremacy of the single 
divinity (who presides over the trial) over all the particular 
divinities (the sons of Elohim). 


Various prophetic texts [in particular, Micah and 
Isaiah] describe a similar Council, carried out through 
intermediaries, angels, prophets or mystics. The book of 
Kings describes the court of heaven standing before the 
Lord that requests a volunteer to deceive King Ahab, so that 
he perishes in Ramoth Gilead (1 Kings 22, Chron. 18,18-22). 
In chapter 6 of the book of Isaiah, in a similar scenario, 
Isaiah is commanded to blind his people until their cities are 
laid waste. 


In my opinion, those scenes stage a_ collective 
judgment of a people [or of a king who represents a 
people]. The Book of Job, by contrast, presents Job's 
personal judgment, not only as a personal punishment, but 
also as the timeless unity of social order in history. 


d) The sons of Elohim 


The Book of Job emphasizes the crisis of prophecy as a 
collective judgment of Israel, and presupposes individual 
justice as a guarantee of the divine image in man. 


On the day of Job's judgment, his wealth and his 
generations appear before the Lord. | understand that a 
hidden Satan personifies its origins, the history of Israel, the 
conquest of the land with violence (first temple), with 
servitude (second temple) or with separation 
(reconstruction of the temple). The children of Elohim 
represent the work of Job, the foundations of social order. 
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In my opinion, the children of Elohim are to be 
understood as the blessing of Job's merit, which testify in 
his favour. Job's work is consolidated if he overcomes the 
double accusation of Satan and builds a coherent social 
order. 
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CHAPTER Ill. PRAISE AND REPROACH OF JOB 


3.1 Praise of Job 
a) Presentation of Job 


In the introduction to the prologue, the Book of Job praises 
and rebukes Job. 


“A man lived in the land of Uz [...]” (1,1). A man, 
should be interpreted as_ praise (in the time of 
monotheism). A man, can also be taken as a reproach: «\It is 
not good for man to be alone» (Genesis 2, 18). Job's origins 
and Job's wife are not remembered. 


He lived (7/7) in the land of Uz. Praise, as he survives 
the social disorder. Also, a reproach, he /ived on the land, 
and he did not assume his social responsibility. The /and of 
Uz, praise, Job is not destroyed by the collective disorder; 
but he does not come from Israel, but from a disorderly 
land. 


“[...] Job, his name [...]”. He has a name, he 
overcomes idealism, he has a name and the narrator 
reveals it. He has triumphed over the chaos of Uz and 
founded an estate [he has instituted authority]. But his 
name (Job) precedes his status, reproach. It is inferred that 
he abuses the land [institutes servitude]. 


b) The four praises of Job 


“[...] And the man lived (a‘n/) [...]”. The conjunction (and), 
and lived, means further praise, not only he lived personally 
(survived) but also founded a farm, builder of a family and a 
social order. However, repetition, //ved, like all repetitions, 
must also be taken as a reproach; hints at a threat (the 
storm). It announces from the beginning that Job builds a 
farm, but prosperity corrupts him. Underlines a threat to his 
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prosperity: he lives in the land of Uz, and he will live... no 
one knows where. 


Four qualities of that man are listed by the narrator: 
honest (on), upright (2v”), fearful of the divinity (o’77~ x71) 
and fleeing from evil (70/ y7n). Systemic praise, proposed 
by the reporter; and twice ratified by the divinity in his 
debate with Satan, in an almost literal way (1, 8; 2, 3). 


The flattery bears witness to the virtue of Job, who has 
established peace and order in Uz, but it has an ambivalent 
meaning and conceals a reproach, since only the Lord 
deserves to be praised (Psalm 145.3; 148.13). 


Job is peaceful, but he favours servitude; he is right in 
his time, but he is not just; fears the Lord, but does not love 
him; he flees from evil, but he does not fight evil. Simple, 
Strict, fearful, and elusive; does not seem the praise of a 
man, but the portrayal of a lonely dictator. 


c) The sons and daughters of Job 


"And there were born to him seven sons and three 
daughters" (1,2). They were born to him, in the past and 
with a passive formulation, it hints at the arrival of Satan. 
To him, a blessing for his effort and virtue; but also, an 
accusatory inference: they were not born to his wife 


Job's sons (seven) seem an analogy with sheeps 
(seven thousand), and his daughters (three) with camels 
(three thousand). Animals, must be interpreted as figurative 
of the social order. In Job's society, the sexes are sharply 
defined, men dedicated to work (sheep); women receive a 
husband from a foreign land (camels). And the reference to 
pairs of oxen and donkeys (five) highlights that sons and 
daughters do not have full marital freedom 


Seven sons, testify to the importance of Job's merit, in 
analogy with the seven days of creation. But... Why only 
three daughters? It refers to the three daughters to whom 
he gives a name, the three kingdoms whose idealism Job 
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unveils in exile (Cana, Persia and Greece), and the three 
foundations of unconscious responsibility. 


3.2 Job's institutional rebuke 
a) First reproach: authority and servitude 


It happened, ‘a7, Is written in the past; must refer to that 
which existed, but does not remain. He makes unjust 
sacrifices and he does not take full responsibility of the 
social order’. 


The first rebuke is made to the cattle as a whole, 
(1,3) inzz7n, (servile labor). And very many servants who 
have no name or individual identity (innumerable), they are 
not valued, but rather as accessories to the land and 
livestock. He counts one by one the heads of his cattle 
(sheep, camels, oxen and donkeys), but does not count his 
servants (he does not know their exact number, since they 
are innumerable). 


The reference to sheep, camels, oxen, and donkeys, 
are displayed as symbols of Job's social foundations. 
Animals are presented in the - prologue, generally 
throughout the book, as figurative of a social organization. 


b) Second reproach: monopolizes property 


Neither the sheep nor the camels were first in Satan's 
punishment, but the oxen and donkeys as an allegory of the 
sterility of his efforts, the corruption of his political, religious 
and matrimonial order. 


[...] And the man lived [...]. Man is repeated for the 
second time, in the past tense (/2”) and the repetition must 
be interpreted as a reproach. « [...] Important [...] (7/7)... 


1 A tradition received from the times of the Great Assembly, indicates 
that whenever the Scripture uses the expression it happened, ‘1, in 
the days of..., announces a great misfortune (Talmud, Megillah Esther 
10 b; means, affliction and mourning, 11a; Bereshit Rabbah 42,3). 
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Among all men from the beginning» (07/7 72 75), but he did 
not conquered a wife in freedom. 


Hoarding property and_ instituting authority and 
servitude corrupts sons and daughters. And the sons /eft. | 
think underscores Job's guilt in uprooting the sons (they 
left). Where did they go? They left the land of Uz. Each left 
the land and founded his own house (hidden) to enjoy his 
father's wealth. 


c) The banquets of Job’s sons and daughters. 


A banquet in his house, each son on his own day. The 
banquet is the pagan rite of dominance and abuse, which 
justifies servitude. 


The fable makes a distinction between sons and 
daughters. The boys organize banquets, eat and drink, each 
one in his day; they invite and call the sisters (authorship, 
they insist). Eating and drinking. The food represents the 
abuse of wealth, the drink (inferred to be wine) the sin of 
pride. The guilt of the sons is active, that of the daughters is 
passive. 


Each son did not call "his sisters", but "his three 
sisters" one by one. | think it refers to the three levels of 
unconscious guilt. Job is recognized as upright, but he has 
not built a just society, and the social, sexual and religious 
disorder, inherited from his origins, corrodes the root of his 
work. 


3.3 Job's personal rebuke 
a) Third reproach: Job's sacrifices 
Sacrifices suppose the third and main reproach: ‘a7. In my 


opinion, the book is focused on the critique of sacrificial 
theology. The reproach is correlative to the fear of the Lord. 
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In an interested way, he offers himself as a servant of the 
Lord, as Satan will accuse him. 


To drink wine at parties (which | interpret as abusing 
the servants and sisters), is only revealed by the narrator in 
the announcement of the first punishment of Satan (1, 13). 
The fourth messenger announces it to Job, when he 
describes the destruction of the house of the firstborn by 
the desert wind (1, 18). Job was not diligent in preventing 
the catastrophe. 


“[...] this is how Job did every day» (1, 5). Job offers 
sacrifices every day, and the narrator is shocked. The 
insistence underlines the corruption of the sacrifices; Job is 
guilty by omission, as he did not prevent the festivals and 
because he has tried to avoid the due punishment of the 
children with his sacrifices. 


b) Fourth reproach: the disorder of the earth 


"And it came to pass on that day. The fourth rebuke refers 
specifically to Job; his day, a euphemism for personal 
reproach (1, 6; 1, 13; 2, 1). That day is opposed to the days 
of each child. | think, refers to Job fleeing from evil and not 
fighting evil. 


In the fifth verse of the first chapter (which refers to 
the banquets of the sons and daughters), Job is implied, and 
yet his name is repeated incessantly, three times; and it is 
repeated again in the following verse, sixth, when it was 
also implied. Four verses refer to the same theme: the 
concern for the sons and daughters (who get drunk behind 
his back). | think that Scripture illustrates the vulnerability 
of the pillars of Job's house: an_ aristocratic and 
authoritarian social order. 


c) The duty of guarantee 


Why is Job accused of the children’s misdemeanour? 
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Job assumes responsibility by omission as guarantor 
of his children and of the land. On that day (,1 ;6 ,1 ;n" Ora 
1 ,2 ;13), when his children finish squandering his merit, Job 
liability for omission (unconscious and collective) is based 
on his condition as guarantor as a father, authority and 
author, an aggravated responsibility of vigilance and care of 
the social realm. 


The guarantee of authenticity and suitability of his 
realm, as_ responsibility of a father, authority and 
manufacturer (for example, of an _ airplane or a 
pharmaceutical compound), who Is liable for manufacturing 
defects in the event of an accident, and who must also 
teach (prospectus) and monitor the correct use and 
maintenance of his product, and remove it if it is unsuitable; 
principles that also apply to paternal and professional 
liability. 


Job has a collective responsibility, derived from the risk 
and benefit of his prosperity. Job inherits the land and as 
owner or possessor has a duty of guarantee and care in its 
use. The analogy can also be proposed with an heir who 
inherits some assets and the debts of the deceased and of 
the laying inheritance. 
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CHAPTER IV. SATAN’S SUPPOSED CHALLENGE TO 
DIVINITY 


4.1 Satan as Job’s idealism 
a) Satan and Manichaeism 


Medieval Jewish doctrine interprets the traditional religious 
thought, based on the personification of a rebellious angel 
that challenges divinity, Satan, as Persian Manichaeism. 


Saadiah ben Yosef al-Fayumi, for example, Gueonim, 
decisive in the consolidation of rabbinic thought against the 
Karaites, opposes Hiwi al-Balkhi and argues that the 
conception of the rebellious angel confronted or subjected 
to the divinity, supposes a contradiction with monotheism’. 


From the perspective of considering Satan a 
Manichaean artifice, Maimonides denies Satan’s subjectivity 
and interprets Satan as privation, an idea developed 
centuries later by Spinoza and Kant. Satan is seen as a 
perverse inclination or disordered imagination inside a man, 
which tempts and condemns him; or, alternatively, achieves 
his perfection by submitting his inclinations and revealing 
the truth?. 


Maimonides explains the Book of Job as enlightenment 
in the personal experience of divinity through personal 


+ Lenn E. Goodman, The Book of Theodicy: Translation and 
Commentary on the Book of Job by Saadiah ben Joseph al-Fayyu mi, 
New Haven: 1988, Pag. 167, note 18. 


Eisen, The Book of Job in Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Oxford 2004, 
Pag, 53 y sigs. Ya veremos que, como pensamiento aristotélico, pone 
a Elihu en el centro de su interpretacién y se alcanza la perfeccién del 
intelecto, la profecia triunfando sobre las perversas inclinaciones de 
la imaginacion, fundadas en el egoismo. 
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purification. Virtue overcomes dissolute inclination and 
imagination. 


b) Satan and determinism 


The first hearing, shows a structure of indiscriminate 
violence in a chaotic world; hordes and clans, the Sabeans 
and the Chaldeans, peoples who have no concept of justice, 
because they believe in a plural divinity. We witness blind 
and inexplicable violence, the fire of the sky and the wind of 
the desert; nomadic and uprooted life (sheep, camels, oxen 
and donkeys). Job conceptualizes evil in a chaotic world and 
simplifies it as a dualistic divinity (Manichaeism). 


In the second hearing, on the contrary, Job finds the 
enemy within himself: his soul, his skin, his flesh and his 
bones. He has experienced divinity (monotheism), feels 
unworthy, and indiscriminately blames himself. The first Job 
is represented by the optimism and authoritarianism of the 
three friends, this second Job by the pessimism and 
servilism of Elihu. 


As | have referred, the first audience can be 
interpreted as a critic of Persian Manichaeism, this second 
hearing could be explained as the critic of Greek 
rationalism, based on authority and not on the social 
identity of man. Greek philosophy builds monotheism on 
materialistic predestination, persists on a Manichaean 
presupposition, and has not a coherent theory of marriage 
and of the just origins of social order. The _ rational 
determinism of the Greek philosophy lacks social identity, 
and is based on authority. 


c) Satan, an artificial creation to justify authority 


Spinoza, in the political turmoil of the European religious 
wars, aims to criticize the authoritarianism of common 
political thought (Hobbes), and promote religious freedom. 
In his Brief Treatise on God, man, and his happiness, argues 
that Satan, the antithesis of divinity, is incompatible with an 
eternal being, and can not exist. 
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In the Political Theological Treatise, Spinoza criticizes 
Maimonides. He considers that the masses take shelter in 
authority. Servants create artificially the authority, to let 
themselves be carried away by desires and inclinations. 


Spinoza argues that a theological foundation of the 
political order lacks institutional coherence and generates 
autocracy and political and religious dissidence. The 
authority founded on religion discriminates against men by 
their religious beliefs and does not create a stable society. 
The prophetic revelation grants a_ subjective moral 
certainty, but not the philosophical and universal truth of 
rational laws. Religion institutes Satan, a duality and 
confrontation of political and religious authority. The 
theophanies should not be interpreted as a revelation of the 
inscrutable divinity but as the rational development of a 
political organization. 


d) Satan, an a priori foundation of a moral law 


Kant’s philosophy, in the context of overcoming the wars of 
religion in Germany, explains Satan as a tortured and 
subjective search for the moral law. The infinite proliferation 
of religions clearly shows that moral certainty cannot be 
directly deduced from a supposed divine inspiration. 


Kant develops Leibnitz's approach and interprets Job's 
punishment as the improvement of practical morality. Job's 
suffering leads to the development of moral [social] 
conscience by rational means, as the Book of Job concludes. 
The Book of Job questions Job’s individualism, not divinity?. 


Divine transcendence deprives Satan of coherence and 
subjective identity. Satan is conceived as a character a 
priori of critical reason, to explain the problem of evil and 


3 Goethe, in this sense, defines Mephisto in his presentation to Faust, 
as the spirit of negation, der Geist der stets verneint (vol. Ill: 47). The 
figure of Satan in Goethe is attributed to Hegelian influence, which 
seeks to overcome the Kantian duality of critical morality and 
practical morality for a unity of being that is both emotional and 
rational, defined by Sittlichkeit. 
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define a negative perspective of practical morality. The root 
of evil must be sought in the lack or inconsistency of 
practical morality based on a believed divine inspiration. 


Kant conceives Satan as a logic incoherence to justify 
selfishness and irrationality. Authentic faith in divinity must 
conclude the empty character of evil; diabolical beings [e/n 
teuflischer Wesen] are determined as lack of moral 
responsibility, and cannot be blamed for their actions. The 
supremacy of the moral law turns the supreme evil into a 
negation of existence’. 


4.2. The incoherence of Satan 
a) Satan’s lack of essence 


A being that can challenge divinity [in a brainless bet], 
dominate the earth, and subjugate manhood, has no sense. 
It means a denial of divine rightfulnmess and _ justice; 
contradicts a good and wise divinity. 


Without social identity, it is difficult to imagine Satan’s 
reality. ¢Where could Satan’s essence be found? ¢Where 
could his origin be? Satan is incoherent as an ideal entity 
without a body. As a personification of evil [created, 
tolerated or hidden by the divinity], Satan’s essence could 
not be created out of anything, but would mean a 
confrontation of divinity with itself in eternal neurotic 
loneliness. 


In my opinion, Satan must be interpreted as Job in 
disguise. Satan, as Job’s Idealism, is the corrupted 
projection of the defective realm of serfdom he created with 
his [sacrificial] merit in Uz. Satan testimonies the defective 
origins and destroys Job’s estate when Job abuses authority 
or servitude. Job’s rightful intention (rightful rebellion) 


* Evil has its seat in practical reason, Critique of practical reason, 
Mexico 2005, trans. Castro Farm P., 148 and following. The tortured 
road to the highest good that is achieved by reason. 
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justifies unveiling Satan in the ideal world of the prologue 
after the punishment of Job’s abuse. 


Satan’s essence can only be understood as the 
personification of the defective origins of authority. Satan, a 
Shadow of Job’s soul, stages the conquests of the land by 
violence in Cana and by submission in Persia, Job’s 
kingdoms are destroyed in their own incoherence due to 
their defective sacrificial origin. 


The Lord fully replies to Satan’s [Job’s] two accusatory 
allusions against divinity. To the insinuation that the Lord 
must correct a defective creation: "Haven't you given 
him...?" (1.10). The Lord replies in the first hearing that the 
creation is perfect; Satan only receives power over material 
things, over which Job abuses (7) alIrn7 wpa). To the 
insinuation of the collective nature of guilt (soul, skin, flesh 
and bones), «[...] you will see how he ceases blessing 
you...» (2.5, aS in 1.11), the Lord responds by denying him 
the soul «wo1», since the social order is not based on the 
sacrifice of individuality, and responsibility must be based 
on personal imputation of damage. 


b) Satan justifies Job’s sacrifice and privileges 


In my opinion, the dialogues of the Book of Job underline 
that Job imagines Satan to impute a scapegoat the 
collective disorder, justify Job’s privileges and avoid his 
personal responsibility. Satan means human _ servitude 
originated in sacrifice and explained as collective guilt. 


Satan’s arguments in heaven pretend to justify Job’s 
sacrifice, aS a violent fight against evil; and accuse the 
divinity of creating a defective world that must be fixed by 
the merit and suffering of Job, a reissue of Manichaeism. 


Sacrifice is a violent and irrational way of founding a 
collective being, as the end does not justify the means. 
Sacrifice means a lack of objective morality that can only be 
found in the organization of a social realm. Violence and 
submission are the characteristics of an animal horde, 
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justice and law build a coherent social order, based on the 
dialogue. Making sacrifices Supposes an excessive and 
unjustified assumption of collective disorder, presumes the 
wickedness of man and pretends an unjust assumption of 
authority. A collective realm founded in sacrifice denies 
personal responsibility and personal freedom. 


The dialogue in heaven underlines the selfish and 
authoritarian purpose of sacrifice: 1) as an unfair method of 
the conquest of authority, it institutionalizes servitude; my 
servant Job. 2) Job rebels by sacrifice, and everything of his 
falls into the hands of Satan [he condemns himself]. 3) As a 
palliative consolation, Job's rebellion is praised, and will 
reveal Satan in exile after punishment. 


Satan does not appear again in the text of the Book of 
Job, because, as a conclusion, Job is expressly accused of 
inventing Satan [accusing the divinity] to justify himself 
(40,8). 


c) Satan’s justifies Job’s rebellions 


The prologue of the Book of Job, in the two audiences of 
Satan, depicts two different kinds of sacrifices. 


Job justifies violence against authority (first Satan) or 
pretends to destroy authority by submission (second 
Satan). In the first audience, Satan personifies Job's trying 
to emend a defective creation and pretending to become a 
master as a warrior of divinity [condemns violently, kings 
and corrupt servants]. It is also de stand of Job’s three 
friends [an allegory of Job before his punishment]. 


In the second hearing, Satan personifies Job's anger 
against divine justice condemning himself [without a 
reason]. In the second audience, Satan does not defy 
divinity openly; he accuses mankind of a supposed original 
sin and promotes Job’s patient suffering. Satan defies divine 
justice as he considers that divinity tolerates or covers up a 
collective disorder to improve Job by suffering. He aims to 
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deny Job’s personal guilt. It is the stand of Elihu, an allegory 
of Job’s anger after his punishment. 


In both audiences, Satan apparently rebukes and 
punishes Job, but really he tries to institutionalize his 
rebellion against human authority, justifies his privileges 
and institutes serfdom. In both instances, Satan tries to 
justify Job’s prosperity and his religious narcissism. 


The book of Job, in my opinion, affirms the personal 
and not collective origin of evil. The divinity reveals Job's 
diplopia. Job is worth of praise for his rectitude (my servant 
Job), but he deserves to be reproached for his vein and 
servile pride in rebelling against idealism, kings, foreign 
peoples and himself (a// of his, in your hand's). 


Divinity rewards merit with social identity. It happens 
that when the rebel triumphs over a material evil [the 
tyrant], he faces a greater evil, as he falls into the abyss of 
collective guilt that he must assume as the authority. The 
debts of the land will destroy Job, and every rebel, if he is 
tempted by success and does not correct the faulty origins 
[servitude] in his place and at his time. 


d) Satan as Job's disguises. 


Throughout the book, Job wears four different disguises of 
Satan. In each of his masks, Job tempers his rebellion 
against divine justice and tempers his sacrificial theology 
[his rebellion against the divinity and the work of man]. 


Satan represents the rebellious Job who condemns 
divine justice by condemning the foreign idealism (first 
disguise), or collectively condemning the foreign king 
(second disguise), or the foreign servant (third disguise) or 
blames himself without knowing why (fourth costume). By 
cursing authority in the name of divinity, Job uproots 
himself. 


The first three disguises [the first hearing of Satan] 
correspond to the discussion and refutation of the 
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arguments of the three friends; and the fourth disguise [the 
second hearing], to the awareness of Elihu’s impertinence 
after hearing the theophanies. 


Each disguise denies the merit of fathers, kings and 
foreign servants, and even denies his merit and his efforts 
to build a more just social order. He imagines that evil 
exists in the divine plan of creation and does not conceive 
evil as a lack of essence or limitation. 
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CHAPTER V. THE BET OF SATAN 


5.1 Two accusatory questions 
a) Where Satan comes from? 


The narrator has explained that Job establishes his farm 
offering sacrifices [to justify the abuse of his sons and 
daughters] and institutionalizing servitude, two sides of the 
Same reproach, which justify Satan’s arrival as the shadow 
of Job’s idealism. He builds his farm with his merit, but he is 
also responsible for the collective disorder if he takes unfair 
advantage of his prosperity or yields to Satan [the silliness 
and vanity of his idealism] justifying serfdom. 


The narrator refers that Satan also (ba) comes from 
among (o5na) the sons of Elohim (1, 6); specifies, in my 
opinion, that Satan does not have an autonomous origin, 
does not exist in itself, personifies Job’s sacrificial rebellion 
against the established authority [by violence’ or 
exaggerated submission] that compromises or despises his 
social identity. Satan comes among the sons of Elohim, as a 
disguise for Job and the sons of Job. 


Divinity requests Satan: «Where do you come from?» 
(1,7). The accusatory query uncovers Satan’s lack of 
essence, his defective origin; he is not a creature in heaven. 
It challenges Satan’s authority, and illustrates that authority 
based on supposed divine inspiration [of a sacrifice] is 
confronted with the incoherence of its origins. 


b) Does Satan notice Job, the servant? 


"Satan replies and says: From going to and fro on the earth 
and from walking in it". Roll over and settle, fight and 
dominate; in my opinion, it means acting as Job’s solicitor. 
The answer proclaims the apparent submission of Satan to 
the divine designs [Job’s rightful intention], but also unveils 
Job’s violent confrontation on earth to institute divine 
justice. 
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Is Satan needed to install justice? In a world based on 
justice, Satan is a deceiver. "Have you noticed my servant, 
Job?" (1, 8), the accusatory question displays a second 
rebuke of Satan. How can Satan assume the responsibility 
of the earth if it is on Job’s responsibility? The praise of Job 
aggravates the reproachful tone against Satan. The Lord’s 
servant supposes superlative praise. “My servant”, means 
that he is not a servant of Satan [of his twisted sacrificial 
illusion]. “My servant Job”, also supposes praise, since he is 
called by his name. 


"Have you noticed my servant, Job?" Satan should 
have noticed Job. It underlines the idealism of Satan that 
has his identity neither on the earth nor in heaven. The Lord 
addresses Satan, but is it a private rebuke or he speaks in 
Court? It could be coherent to think that the divinity unveils 
Satan, a disguise of Job as a servant, to the “sons of 
Elohim”. 


c) The inferred reproach of Job 


In my opinion, the dialogue in heaven confronts Job, not 
Satan. The question supposes a harsh reproach of Job, 
given that Job is referred to as my servant. Job is portrayed 
as a complex character, which is both praised (he seeks the 
truth, despite his corrupt idealism) and reviled (as the main 
culprit for the disorder of the earth). 


If the Lord would have said, "“/ob, my servant," one 
might hesitate and take the phrase as a limited reproach, 
even as a token of praise, because it infers that Job 
struggles to overcome the collective disorder; but my 
servant Job, describes the pride of a servant. Job is above 
all a recalcitrant servant. 


And “my servant”, Supposes an aggravated inference; 
not only a servant, but my servant, the worst of servitudes, 
the hardest to mend, which probably means that Job's 
idealism has taken the name of the Lord in vain and created 
Satan [as a false divinity that contests the Lord]. Divinity 
created the men in his image and likeness, not as a serf. 
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5.2 Two explanations of Job’s social responsibility 
a) Job’s betrayal of his social identity 


The supposed praise and reproach of Job means Satan’s 
unveil. 


[Job] There is none like him on earth (1,8), praises Job, 
who demands justice. This refers to Job's final blessing in 
his efforts to build his farm. Job qualities ponder his 
unsuccessful effort to build a social order, analyse the 
causes of his exile and put an end to his defiance of 
divinity. 


Nevertheless, “there is none like him on earth”, infers 
a bitter reproach of Job, because only the Lord deserves to 
be praised. The rebuke of Job is implied, as a rebel against 
the constituted authority on earth [a product of human 
endeavour]. Satan and Job betray the collective identity of 
men, justifying servitude and committing sacrifices. /n 
heaven, Job is like Satan, a rebel. 


“There is none like him on earth”, identifies Job as the 
principal crook of the disorder on earth. Earth, | think refers 
to collective responsibility. Job despises the constituted 
authority and does not correctly assume his_ personal 
responsibility, abusing prosperity and tolerating servitude. 
Satan, as Job’s disguise, justifies his defective social and 
collective identity. 


b) Sons and servants charged by allusion 

"None like him on earth". Who else is referred? Satan 

comes from among the sons of Elohim, by inference the 

sons of Elohim are cited and likewise imputed [with Job]. 
The accusatory statement, Satan's response and the 


Lord's subsequent reply, configure an_ incriminating 
relationship with the main defendant accused of the 
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disorder of the earth (Job). And, by inference [because they 
profit and tolerate Job's idealism], also the sons of Elohim 
[Job’s sons, servants and wife imputed as the social identity 
of Job]. 


There is none like him on earth. Earth manifests a 
personal responsibility of Job and the sons of Elohim [as 
authority] for the collective disorder. Earth means de 
collective responsibility that Satan personifies. Earth is 
excluded of responsibility as a foundation of the Lord: 
Where were you, when | founded the earth? (38.4) 


c) Job’s defective construction of a social structure 


The Lord repeats almost verbatim the _ narrator’s 
compliments of Job: "Honest (on), upright (27), fearing the 
divinity (W~7' D'N7xX) and fleeing from evil (2o/ y7n)". 


Each of the praises means a step in the development 
of social order, but it can also be interpreted as a sharp 
criticism of his sacrificial origin: peaceful, but not 
hospitable; straight, but not fair; he fears the Lord, but does 
not love him; flees from evil, but does not reveal and 
subdue evil. Sacrifice perpetuates social disorder 


Why do the divinity and the narrator need so many 
terms to refer to Job? Can't he be defined more precisely? 
Why not just label him as a rebel? Why not simply claim 
that the imaginary Satan personifies Job's idealistic 
madness? | think that the Book of Job, in a_ historical 
framework, explains the progress and maturation of Job’s 
awareness of his personal responsibility and guilt. 


The land was given to Job as a reward for his merit, 
being the most righteous of the men of old (my servant 
Job), but his temples were destroyed because of his 
unnecessary violence and_ sterile servility. The earth 
accuses him with good sense, as he does not fight against 
evil, but intends to take advantage of the disordered reality 
of his land. 
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The qualities of Job, as an allegory of Israel, stage the 
representation of the history of Israel: the discovery of 
monotheism, the formation of a people, its mission among 
the peoples and the overcoming of idealism. "Honest (on), 
upright (2w”), fearing the divinity (wv oO77xX) and fleeing 
from evil (70/ y7n)", can be referred to servants, wife, sons, 
and Uz as Job’s incoherent social and collective identity; 
and Satan as a testimony of the defective origins. 


5.3 Satan alleges divine arbitrariness 
a) Job's fear 


Satan retorts: "In vain, does Job fear the Lord?" (1, 9). Satan 
acknowledges that Job is peaceful and upright, but..., 
emphasizes his fear of the Lord. Job is righteous because he 
fears punishment. Why Job fears? Fear is a sign of his 
[collective] guilt, manifests A/s violent and greedy nature 
and the shaky foundations of his merit and prosperity. 


Is it logical to imagine Satan as Job in disguise? Why 
would Satan accuse Job? Would Job accuse himself? In my 
opinion, Satan doesn’t accuse Job; he tries to justify him by 
accusing the divinity and the collective realm. Satan’s 
allegations against Job are scenic. Satan acknowledges an a 
priori guilt linked to [justified] fear and affirms Job’s 
servitude. Affirming Job’s fear Satan presupposes divine 
arbitrariness. 


Satan blames Job for generic and undetermined guilt, 
and exaggerates Job’s collective responsibility to minimize 
and undermine his personal guilt. 


Satan, as Job in disguise, justifies Job’s defective social 
realm and his privileges as divine predestination. Sacrifice 
means to imagine a divinity (Satan) that justifies his 
individual prosperity and serfdom, in a collective disorder 
created by rebellion and violence. The Lord confronts the 
ideal divinity that Job imagines, and only then, the false 
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divinity promotes a scandal and _ reproaches  Job’s 
participation in collective guilt as a generic responsibility 
without personal guilt. There is a duality in Job: his 
individual identity (the sons of Elohim) and his social 
unconscious identity (Satan). 


b) Job’s unfounded prosperity 


"Haven't you given him...?" (1.10). Satan claims that 
divinity induces and/or covers up violence and servitude, 
and gives prosperity to Job (the fearful and self-sacrificing 
servant). 


The work of his hands you have blessed... (1,10). The 
divinity is subtly accused of bestowing an arbitrary blessing. 
The work of his hands refers to authority. The rebel warrior 
conquers the land. 


The expression, "...his cattle spreads over the land" 
(1,10), describes the nature of Job’s prosperity, his children 
and servants, transformed into cattle. The divinity and Job 
encourage servility; the divinity grants a disproportionate 
wealth to his servant Job, and corrupts the earth (the wife, 
the children and the servants). 


Satan does not pretend Job’s punishment based on his 
personal guilt but manifests a collective disorder that 
divinity creates o tolerates. Collective responsibility makes 
man a servant and imputes on divinity responsibility of 
collective guilt (as a guarantee of the manufacturer). Satan 
faces the contradiction that a collective identity is not an 
imputable [existing] subject in itself, because it does not 
have a conscience and will. 


c) A bet that denies divine justice 


The scene continues with an apparent bet between two ill- 
matched friends, who dispute man as a servant. 


Satan apparently affirms Job's perverse intention as a 
rebel servant, and wagers against divinity. “Now, submit 
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him to your hand, please. Take everything from him and 
you will see how he denies you to your face» (1, 11). In my 
Opinion, there is no gambling, because there is no 
randomness. It is sheer folly to bet against someone who is 
aware of the outcome. The bet imputes future acts to Job 
(you will see how he denies you), how can one bet on future 
facts, against he who knows the future? How can Job be 
accused of what he has not yet done? 


Satan does not bet, but straightforward denies divine 
justice. He affirms that divinity does not repay the merit 
(have you not given him?) and punishes without guilt (you 
will see how he denies you). Satan’s scandal does not affirm 
Job’s guilt, but divine tolerance of injustice and servitude 
and Job’s innocence. Again and again, Satan’s rebuke of Job 
is merely scenic, his only intention is to justify Job’s 
rebellion, induced o tolerated by the divinity. 


5.4 The inconsistency of Satan's wager 
a) Satan demands a sacrifice 


There is another element of inconsistency in Satan's 
apparent quarrelsome stake: he does not impute to Job a 
perverse act or identify any damage. 


Satan does not deny Job's righteousness (none like him 
on earth), but imputes Job an a priori intention, for the 
hypothetical rebellious purpose of denying divinity [if 
divinity does not reward his submission]. Job, in the scenic 
scandal of Satan, is the main culprit, not because of his 
actions, but because of tortuous designs and his nature. 


In my opinion, Satan confuses merit and guilt because 
he makes a judgment of intentions, while there is no reason 
to doubt the righteousness of Job’s fear and merit. Job right 
intention justifies Satan’s rebuke, the awakening of Job from 
his ideal dreams of virtue and prosperity. 
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Satan denies personal merit and guilt as a justification 
for prosperity and punishment; because he demands 
sacrifices in the name of a generic and unjustified collective 
guilt [Take everything from him]. The disproportionate 
responsibility will ruin Job, and denies man’s authority and 
any social realm. 


b) The inconsistency of accepting the bet. 


And the Lord delivers a// of him into the hands of Satan (,)1" 
2,6 ;1,12). The divinity apparently accepts (twice) the bet; 
and supposedly acknowledges Job's undeserved retribution 
and undeserved punishment. The divinity apparently 
engages Satan to arrange the world. Institutionalizes Satan 
and recognizes his personality. 


Accepting the sinister bet would entail divinity 
acknowledgment of guilt for tricking Job and handing him 
over aS a servant to a rebellious spiritual entity that 
condemns him without guilt or appeal. It Supposes a 
creation with a planning or maintenance defect (Satan), 
which punishes [the innocent] Job, only by his [Supposed] 
intention’. 


But is it not true that the manufacturer is responsible 
for a world built on injustice? What a bumbling creator! The 
institutionalization of Satan would mean the 
institutionalization of the tyrant and the wicked as part of 
the [imperfect] divine work to create man. It is illogical to 
conceive a divinity that does not dominate evil and needs 
the rebel Satan and Job's suffering to establish justice at the 
end of time. 


1 Like making a flawed plane to test and improve pilots. In my opinion, 
the manufacturer can be prosecuted for manslaughter if one of the 
planes crashes. And tolerating evil to perfect man forgets that the 
end does not justify the means and also assumes that man has been 
created with a defect from the origin. When Satan is defeated (when 
the plane crashes) we have no guarantee that Job will be vindicated. 
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The end [to punish, test or improve Job] does not 
justify the means [unjust suffering]. It is more logical to 
conclude that divinity delivers Job to his own contradictions, 
the contradiction of a social realm based on sacrifice; and 
that the earth, as a testimony of justice, will punish Job for 
his abuse of prosperity and for disguising himself in the 
apparent virtue of a false divinity [that justifies sacrifice] 


c) The alleged institutionalization of Satan 


In my opinion, handing over all of Job to Satan does not 
mean accepting the bet and affirming Job's corrupted 
nature [justify sacrifice]; on the contrary, defines a limit on 
the personal responsibility of the foolish and rebellious Job. 


“[...] Only (771) on him, do not lay your hand” (1,12). 
Affirms the righteousness of Job. It identifies the origin of 
the collective disorder in man’s idealism, a_ formal 
representation of the defective origins; and not in foreign 
kings or servants. “Only on him, do not lay your hana”, 
limits the responsibility for the collective disorder to the 
material realm [on earth]. 


| think that the past persists as an idea in the 
organisation of the land and in the language; the disorder of 
the past imputes Job if he does not correct it. As personal 
guilt, if he takes unjust advantage of his prosperity; or as a 
responsibility, if he does not correct the unjust origins 
[servitude as the ideal representation] in due time. 
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CHAPTER VI. JOB'S PERSONAL GUILT AND 
PUNISHMENT 


6.1 Satan’s concealment 
a) Satan’s successive unveil 


«[...] And Satan then left the presence of the Lord» (1, 12). 
There is not a supposed institutionalization of Satan [and of 
Job through sacrifice], and it must be interpreted as the 
start of Satan's unveiling. 


Why reproach and not prevent the sacrificial conquest 
of Cana and Persia? Doesn't it suggest divine complicity 
with Job's sacrificial behaviour (Satan’s masquerade), which 
is described as rebellion and sedition? How can Job be 
reproached for a rebellion and sedition that divinity has not 
prevented? As | have argued, the victory of the rebel 
against the tyrant is justified not by absolute justice but by 
the safeguarding of the innocent, where justice itself does 
not prevail, but rather the lesser evil. 


Because of his rectitude of intention, in my opinion, 
the sacrificial conquest of Cana and Persia is_ only 
reproached [to Job] in its sacrificial methods [material 
essence]. The purpose of the Book of Job is not to condemn 
Job’s past, but to interpret it as the awakening of the 
conscience of his collective responsibility. 


The conclusion of the dialogues between the divinity 
and Satan: the Lord delivers everything of his into the 
hands of Satan (2,6 ;1,12 ,,1) justifies [materially] Job’s 
rebellion but reproaches it [ideally] for its sacrificial 
methods [inventing Satan]. Job’s rebellion disregards 
established authority and fails to unveil [personal] evil. 
Satan testifies to Job’s unjust methods in the conquest of 
the land, not trusting divine justice, and trying to fix the 
world with his individual virtue. 
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b) The reasons for Job's punishment 


It happened that day. The narrator now picks up the tale’s 
thread and relates the consequences of Job's sacrificial 
beliefs: the trial and punishment (/0”) of Job (o”7), doomed 
by the incoherence of his sacrificial methods. The dialogue 
between the divinity and Satan, while Job enjoys prosperity 
in Uz, is previous to the punishment of Job. Satan remains 
hidden during Job's punishment, and Satan's concealment 
shows Job's unawareness of his own guilt 


Banquets, which symbolize material abuse of Job’s 
authority; and drinking wine, which, in my opinion, refers to 
the wine of the temple (sacrifices), are the two main 
instances of abuse mentioned. 


Job fights idealism and kings without acknowledging 
his own responsibility. Job does not pay the debts of the 
land [his sons squander his merit on revels] and does not 
reveal false idealism [he makes sacrifices]. The fable stages 
the sterile foolishness of his ruthless conquest of the earth 
(the fire of the heavens) and the barren vanity of his 
rebellion as a servant (the desert wind). 


c) Job's responsibility for omission 


Job participates, by omission, in the misuse of his prosperity 
by his children because he does not overcome his idealism 
He does not amend his personal responsibility in the 
disorder of the land of Uz [servitude]. Additionally, he 
sacrifices to an imaginary divinity that conceals Satan; Job’s 
Sacrifice means a cover up of the sin of his sons and 
daughters. 


The narrator warns (1, 4), that the children ate and 
drank in the firstborn’s house. Reiterates that the children 
drank wine (1, 13); and the fourth messenger will reveal it 
to Job (1, 18) [incest means the disdain of the foreigner]. | 
think that the messenger identifies guilt of drinking wine 
with the sisters [drinking from the temple vessels, justifying 
the abuse of the land by sacrifice], as the cause of Job's 
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punishment (1, 14); nevertheless, Job remains unaware of 
this specific guilt until the last messenger (1, 18). 


The punishment of Job contains two previous and 
subsequent phases: warning and explanation, due to Job’s 
rectitude of intention. A warning is to be found in the real 
disorder of the earth, which Job should have had to unveil 
and assume in his role as a parent; and, following the 
punishment, the explanation of Job’s guilt [the messenger]. 


d) The progress of Job's punishment 


The first punishment [the barrenness of rebellion] is 
represented by the ox and donkey. The punishments 
preferably involve servitude («oO yi»). We can infer that the 
young serfs («po yi»), who accompany and care for the 
cattle, could represent the criticism of the different modes 
of sacrificial ethics. 


The progression of the punishment explains the 
process of Job’s repentance from his masculine and 
authoritarian religion. There are four messages, but only 
one messenger, since the term messenger (774) is used 
only once. The messenger is Job himself who becomes 
aware of the extravagance and folly of his sacrificial ethics. 


Although the warnings appear to occur an illusory 
instantaneous way, the allegory is’ timeless. Job's 
subsequent punishment recapitulates and criticizes Israel's 
sacrificial history, aS corroborated by the reference to 
Assyrians and Chaldeans in the fable. It alludes to the dual 
material and spiritual entity of collective responsibility 
[Assyrians and fire from heaven; Chaldeans and the desert 
wind]. 
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6.2 Satan as unconsciousness of past guilt 
a) Satan’s punishment as a warning and explanation 


Job’s responsibility is unconscious and attenuated; he has 
not founded servitude, but he abuses it. Job is punished for 
his complicity or cover-up of the mentioned past sin, for 
taking unfair advantage of prosperity or not revealing the 
erroneous ideal foundations of his estate; he is not 
punished for a past fault of the parents that remains on 
earth [collective sin], but for his own personal sin of taking 
benefit from the disorder. 


In the dialogues, it is assumed that the children are 
still alive (Job 19, 13-19), since he laments that his children 
despise him (Job 19, 18); and, in addition, in the epilogue, 
Job has seven sons and three daughters after being 
rehabilitated. What a coincidence! In the epilogue the 
brothers, sisters and friends of yesteryear give him their 
condolences in an extravagant way, not at the children’s 
passing, but when he has other children and has been 
rehabilitated (42,11). 


Indeed, it is amazing how calmly the messengers 
inform Job about the destruction of his property and the 
death of his children. The first messenger, instead of 
rushing in shouting about the death of the servants and the 
theft of oxen and donkeys, reports that the oxen ploughed 
and the donkeys grazed. And how therefore did the second 
messenger know that the fire was coming from heaven? 
Also, the third messenger, full of calm, describes the arrival 
of the Chaldeans; and the fourth, before recounting the 
death of the young men, pauses to describe that the 
children ate and drank. In my opinion, the messengers have 
not witnessed the death of the animals, the servants and 
the children, but they explain Job’s guilt and punishment. 


b) Job's torment was virtual 
Each message repeats identical formula. "And | only 


escaped by myself, to tell you". The messenger represents 
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Job himself who avoids [total] destruction (material), 
endures punishment (spiritual, exile), assumes his collective 
responsibility and avoids annihilation of both himself and 
his dwelling. 


It is consistent to read Satan's punishment of Job as a 
warning and an explanation of prior guilt, rather than as an 
effective condemnation. 


The narrator refers pain, while the flesh [the 
daughters] and the bones [the sons] remain intact (33, 19). 
His sons and daughters are respected as the identity of his 
righteousness. 


c) Job's nuanced confession 


Job learns after the punishments. "And says: naked / came 
out of my mother's womb and naked | will return to it" (1, 
21). He rejects active sacrifice (violence or sexual 
harassment), but, from a Manichean, perspective he claims 
that the Lord has deprived him of his [deserved] prosperity 
(the Lord gave me and the Lord took it away). 


Instead of seeing the reality of his own guilt and 
responsibility He interprets his punishment as undeserved. 
He persists in considering a concealed divinity and that 
Satan actually exists as the source of evil (Manichaeism), 
even if he admits that the Lord will prevail at the end of 
time. 


An ironic and sarcastic language, blessed be the name 
of the Lord, manifests the persistence of Job’s rebel protest. 
To bless the Lord for his undeserved punishment means 
persisting in his sacrificial theology. Opposing to this 
blessing of Manichaeism, his wife will protest and explain 
him his impertinence: Bless the Lord and die (2,8). 
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6.3. Job's personal acquittal 
a) The narrator's assessment of Job's guilt 


The storyteller, supposedly acting on the author’s behalf, 
signs the testimony of Job's personal acquittal, despite the 
persistence in his presumptuous and foolish rebellion. The 
narrator concludes: "in all this", Job did not sin (1, 22). 


“All this”, only attenuates rebellion; and “this”, refers 
to his land and in his time [he does not correct his personal 
disorder]. Job learned a lesson and confessed after the 
punishment, no longer blames divinity for causing evil. In 
my opinion, not to accuse divinity means to renounce 
Sanguinary sacrificial theology. 


Neither did he accuse the Lord of his downfall (1,22). 
Now Job condemns de foreign kings and peoples, whom [he 
thinks] personify the collective guilt, and waits patiently for 
their demise in their own contradictions (passive sacrifice of 
separation). He insists on denying his own guilt and 
responsibility for the collective disorder, but accuses men’s 
authority of collective responsibility. 


b) Job accuses men of the collective disorder 


After the first punishment, the contradiction arises between 
Job’s affirmed rectitude; jn al// this, he did not sin; and his 
Manichean confession: the Lord [unjustly] took it away, 
which presupposes the real existence of evil. 


In my opinion, after the punishment, Job confesses his 
submission to providence (the Lord gave, the Lord took), 
and no longer directly accuses the divinity of causing evil, 
he now accuses the divinity of tolerating man's 
misbehaviour, in the same terms that | interpret his 
response to the first theophany. 


To impute divinity is qualified as a sin, to impute 


authority a felony that entails exile. Job accusing the 
authority assumes a silent and passive [not sanguinary] 
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sacrifice, and condemns himself. Job can not accuse 
authority (divine or human) because he doesn’t know its 
origins. 


c) The duty to respect authority 


Job's responsibility for the collective disorder thus 
constitutes the nuclear problem that is debated throughout 
the book and is resolved in the epilogue. It is concluded, as 
a master idea, that foreign kings and peoples are not the 
reality of Satan, and their authority is based on man’s 
merit. Job must assume his collective responsibility, respect 
authority, and not condemn it. Foreign gods do not exist; 
they are condemned in their very origin [as witnesses of 
unjust origins of a social order]. They exist as a mere 
Shadow of an incoherent authority founded in sacrifice. 


Satan personifies Job's spirit of rebellion against the 
constituted authority [in the name of divinity]. To accuse 
men’s authority means to accuse divinity of concealing evil. 
To assume correctly the collective disorder, presupposes 
respecting authority and debunking the false divinity that 
justifies servitude [as the spiritual origin of evil and the 
corrupted root of a social order]. 


The disordered origins are imputed to the authority 
that inherits the social realm. Authority as guarantor has a 
limited duty to correct it. Job cannot be held guilty of a 
disorder that he has not caused, but as an authority Job 
must take care and assume the disorder [within the 
confines of his responsibility as guarantor]. As a servant, 
after punishment, Job must also respect the authority [as 
possessor], and, as | will justify, must report the disorder to 
authority in the exercise of his guarantee function (as a 
father and author). 
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CHAPTER VII. JOB’S COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


7.1 Second preliminary hearing 
a) The return of Satan 


The second debate of Satan heralds a new misfortune ('n11). 
In this second audience, the sons of Elohim came to present 
themselves before the Lord and, among them, also Satan, 
who presents himself before the Lord (2,1). awnn7, 
emphasizes that Satan will now be shown himself as the 
shadow of the servant Job. 


Oy! Are you coming back again? (2, 2). This accusatory 
question reasserts the reproach of the first audience 
(Where do you come from?). The new tone of the query 
expresses an aggravated reproach. The query insists on 
Satan’s lack of essence and Job’s idealism [defective origin]. 


Satan answers and says. He reaffirms the character 
and representation with which he acts: «walking around the 
earth and going to and fro» (2, 2). In my opinion, Satan acts 
as Job’s solicitor. 


b) Job persists in his rebellion 


The Lord rebukes Satan: “Have you noticed my servant, 
Job? [...]».The rhetorical repetition identifies Job as the main 
culprit for social disorder. It also insists on Job’s reproach for 
offering himself as a servant. None like him on earth. Job's 
persistence in his rectitude [Seeking divinity] is again 
blessed, but Job's folly and vanity accusing divinity of a 
defective creation are again reproached. 


Job's four attributes are re-weighted: "honest (on), 
upright (2), fearful of divinity (~7/ O/77N), and fleeing from 
evil (Jo; y7n)". As | argued, Job's characteristics serve as a 
parable for Israel's history, illustrating the persistence and 
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futility of its historical sacrificial theology [also its 
progressive unveil]. 


A new statement is added that Job persists in his 
[vacuous] virtue (2, 3). As | have insisted, the assertion 
twice of the same praises must be interpreted as a harsh 
reproach. Insisting on perseverance entails a third criticism, 
which highlights the flawed social structure Job establishes 
and the hollowness of his obstinate,  self-sacrificial 
dedication [which does not assume his collective duty] to 
amend the disorder of the land. 


c) Job's incitement to crime 


«[...] And you incite me to punish him in vain» (2, 3). Satan 
[Job] is reproached for incitement to crime. Job’s patient 
submission as a serf commits a crime of complicity with the 
violence of the origins and the injustice of servitude. 


Announces Satan’s definitive unveiling. Satan, as Job’s 
disguise, promotes (accepts) patiently the unjustified 
violence as a divine will, which means tolerance of crime 
and leaves innocents defenseless and unduly accuses the 
divinity of tolerating evil. 


Note that the Lord does not say that he has allowed 
punishment without reason, but that Satan [Job] incites him 
(anon!) in vain, without [Knowing the] reason. 


7.2 Satan's response 
a) The imprecision of the second accusation 


«[...] Skin for skin, for a man will give whatever he has for 
his soul (w51)» (2,4). It implies an apparent new accusation 
and a new punishment of Job, but it seems incoherent that 
Satan calls for a new punishment without pleading a new 
crime. 
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Satan no longer accuses the divinity (perhaps you 
have not given him?) and Satan now directly accuses Job’s 
«w9o1». In the first audience, the disorder of the earth is 
questioned as a defective creation (7) 17 wy); in the second 
the very person of Job (‘79 w'7 .wN), Satan does not accuse 
foreign kings and peoples, but Job himself [a collective 
culprit) who rebels against his’ servitude, without 
acknowledging his guilt. 


Job’s «woi» is the great mystery of the second 
hearing. ¢What does it mean? | think it refers to Job in his 
collective identity, not as an individual. In a glimpse of the 
second preliminary hearing, Satan's accusation will now 
seek to identify the object and measure of Job's [collective] 
guilt as a counterpoint to his personal identity. Satan, as 
Job’s solicitor, proclaims his innocence and the guilt of a 
lazy divinity that, with his defective creation, makes men 
servants and chooses Job to arrange his defective creation. 


b) An apparent second bet 


«Perhaps if you extend your hand at once and hit his bones 
and flesh [...]» (2,5). Satan demands a punishment without 
guilt. Insists on a vague accusation against Job [a generic 
accusation], that presupposes his personal innocence. 


The second bet makes even less sense than the first: if 
Satan did already lose his bet in the first audience, what 
can he bet now? Let’s take a closer look: a bet? This is not 
the case, it is not a bet but an incitement to violence 
against Job, to make Job curse the divinity and admit his 
[inexistant] guilt. It is a curse of a violent and vengative 
divinity that makes Job pay the sins of his ancestors. 


As in the first wager, Satan straightforwardly denies 
divine justice, he presupposes that social violence has its 
origin in a defective creation that justifies Job’s suffering 
and sacrifice. Satan’s scandal on Job’s «wi» does not 
affirm Job’s guilt, but divine tolerance of injustice and 
servitude and Job’s personal innocence. Again and again, 
Satan’s scenic rebuke of Job justifies Job’s rebellion against 
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the established authority. Job humbles himself to be exalted 
when his virtue will prevail. 


Bones and flesh... seem a lower level of demand, 
because his identity (w51) is not granted. Maybe referring 
specifically to his wife: "this is flesh of my flesh and bone of 
my bones" (Gn 2,23), and in general, as | have justified 
before, to family and_ social morality (lineage and 
prosperity). The flesh and bones have a clear analogy with 
Elinu's exposition: «his flesh is consumed and disappears, 
his bones that were hidden are shown» (33,21), Satan 
requests Job’s isolation (skin), and especially from wealth 
and wife (bones and flesh). 


c) The mutatio libelli of Satan 


«[...] And you will see how he ceases blessing you...» (2.5, 
as in 1.11). Satan does not accuse Job of accumulating 
wealth and power, but of the very rebellion of [an isolated] 
man against authority [he condemns his roots]. 


It presupposes that Job blesses the Lord, and must be 
punished because his blessing is hypocrite. Satan cannot 
accuse for alleged future acts (you will see how he stops 
blessing you), for which he has previously accused Job. He 
asks for a new punishment but Satan does not allege new 
facts. 


Satan contradicts the principle of legality since incurs 
in mutatio libelli, permitted only exceptionally in criminal 
proceedings. It should be emphasized that the mutatio 
libelli does not occur during the trial, but after the first 
execution of the sentence, which in no way criminal justice 
allows; it violates the accusatory principle. 


The procedural irregularity is evident. Similar to a 
criminal that has his sentence extended for the same facts 
for which he has already been tried and sentenced, and 
after he has already fully served his sentence [upon release 
from prison, and by a mere suspicion]. Furthermore, torture 
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is intended under the pretext that the offender has not 
redeemed himself. 


| think that the incoherent accusation against Job 
conceals an accusation of indiscriminate violence against 
divinity. Satan, as Job’s solicitor, is accusing the violent and 
vengative divinity to maintain Job’s innocence. 


7.3 Job's second punishment 
a) The limited power of Satan 


"You have him in your power, but respect his identity, ««wo) 
(6 ,2) ". It means the vindication of the righteousness of Job, 
who has been raised in a [defective] social order. Even if 
Job’s rebellion is reproached (you have him in your power). 


Satan indiscriminately asks for the soul «wi» (or 
identity), the skin, the bones, the flesh... And the Lord 
answers him «[...] here he is in your hands [...]», without 
granting anything that Satan asked. The divinity has not 
accepted Satan's second bet, just lets its contradictions 
show. 


Satan blames that divinity punishes the [individual] 
man (Job) without taking into account his acts and 
intentions, he also denies the social merit and responsibility 
of Job; the arbitrary divinity denies the authority and 
tradition as part of a personal identity «wo 1» of Job. Satan 
does not assume the social and collective responsibility of 
Job. 


b) Satan’s exile 


“And Satan departs from the presence of the Lord [...]” 
(2,7). Satan withdraws twice from the presence of the Lord 
(1,12; 2,7) and will not be mentioned again in the dialogues 
or in the epilogue, because he does not exist in himself, but 
personifies the critical past of Job. 
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This second banishment of Satan stages the 
awareness of the folly and vanity of sacrifice and self- 
accusation [without knowing why]. Job takes heed of the 
western winds, but his past is written in the lands where he 
is exiled. The violence of Satan [of Job against foreign 
authority] announces destruccion of the land where Job 
lives as a servant. 


It represents the historicity of foreign idealism. History 
is not something past, but has a real existence in the social 
realm, as a testimony of the past. Foreign idealistic gods do 
not exist, they personify the testimony of the dead past of 
Job. 


c) The nature of the punishment 


Satan, after receiving permission, "[...] strikes Job with 
malignant leprosy" (2, 7). It is not divinity who punishes Job, 
but Job cooks himself in his own idealistic contradictions 


The punishment of Job in his skin, with malignant 
leprosy (vy), the slightest of the aforementioned justiciable 
objects (2,7), is achieved without daring to compromise the 
flesh and bones, and — much less — the soul or identity ( 
wd) that were intended. 


The torture of the skin also seems to have been 
transitory and curable, because —in the dialogues with his 
friends and with Elihu— Job, after scratching himself with a 
rake, seems to find relief, and in his countless subsequent 
laments (reporting the abandonment and injustice of the 
Lord, and his loneliness and social uprooting), he does not 
particularly complain about his itchy skin, and neither the 
restoration of Job in the epilogue specifies that he has been 
cured of his skin disease. 


| think that, in an allegorical sense, skin refers to 
language and social integration. The skin (n1y) is interpreted 
by the woman as the sin of the lips (2,9). Bildad in the 
second cycle of dialogues with the sense of rootedness 
(18,13), and abandonment of the wife (18,14). Satan 
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isolates him, “from the soles of his feet to the crown of his 
head”, criticizing not only the bloodthirsty theology but also 
a new morality of separation of the first tanaim, which 
meant to accuse foreign gods and kings, without assuming 
the universality of Israel. 


Job is meant to discover the language as the origin of 
the social realm. The torture of the skin means exile. Job 
accuses himself and evidences his lack of social integration. 
His isolation is endorsed in the next act of Job’s drama, as 
we will find him in the midst of the ashes 
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CHAPTER VIII. THE FOUNDATION OF A SOCIAL ORDER 


8.1 Symbology of Job‘s rebellion 
a) An allegory of the book 


“Then he took a rake (wn) to scratch himself with, and he 
sat down in the midst of the ashes" (2, 8). After the 
punishment, the first scene of the drama of the rebellious 
and striving Job begins with a prolegomenon about his 
desperate isolation. It’s an allegory of Job's double victory 
against Satan, which stages his exile among foreign kings 
and idealism, preserving his life and identity. 


The allegory explains from the beginning what is going 
to happen (Is. 46, 10). The rake allegorises the deliberation 
with the friends (Job’s patient submission to foreign 
authority); the ashes, Elihu’s speech (his patient silence in 
the presence of foreign divinities). 


Furtively, the allegory of the rake and ashes 
announces Job's response to the two theophanies. Job 
foolishly scratches himself after the first theophany [asking 
a reason for his misfortune]: «l am little, what will | 
answer...» (40,4); and he sits in ashes and apologises for 
his vain idealism in response to the second theophany: «| 
have known that you can do everything and no purpose 
resists you» (42,2), «... | retract (ONNN) and despair (nnn) 
on dust and ashes» (42, 6). 


The message of the theophanies, encourages Job to 


rebuild the earth from the dust (39, 38), which augurs the 
arrival of his seven sons and three daughters. 
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b) The rake 


The rake symbolizes the foolishness of Job's sacrificial 
rebellion, which does not cure (does not fight evil), but only 
provides momentary relief from itchy skin. 


The rake (wan) is verbalized at the beginning of the 
first punishment, when it is said that the oxen plowed ( 
niwrn), which praises the rectitude of Job’s submissive 
work, but alSo reproaches its sterility, since oxen are the 
prototype of the castrated animal. It symbolizes work (pious 
and upright) as a triumph over violence, without founding a 
coherent social order. 


“To scratch himself”. Job is accused of isolating himself 
by sacrifice [Separation]. It symbolizes the hard work of Job, 
who scratches the earth. Sitting down, he expresses his 
tolerance of evil after being disappointed in his sacrificial 
fervour, he waits patiently for the divinity to clean up the 
mess. 


It seems plausible to interpret the scratching as a 
symbol of Job's diplopia: Job foolishly considers himself the 
protagonist (with a rake) of an eschatological struggle 
between good and evil. He feels unjustly persecuted, and at 
the same time, the hero of a lazy divinity who does not 
know [or does not want] to impose justice. 


The rake also symbolizes the merit of the three friends 
[the violent, the servant and the separation] who institute 
authority in their domain, with their personal effort. Job, as 
a servant, rationalizes, in the debate with his friends, the 
criticism of an incoherent social order founded on authority 
and sacrifice. 


c) The ashes 


The book reiterates in various contexts the symbolism of 
dust and ash. Its meaning will be revealed when the dust is 
compared with the destruction of the kingdom [founded on 
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the sacrifice] and the ashes with the justification of the 
sacrifice (40, 13). 


In the land of foreign gods, supposedly condemned to 
ashes (n711), Job, disappointed in his beliefs (sitting on 
ashes) blames the unjust divinity. The ash symbolizes the 
loneliness of Job, persecuted and abandoned by his divinity, 
lost in the kingdoms of wicked foreign kings and divinities. 
Despite his idealism, in a barren land (the ashes), Job is 
blessed for his right intention: the divinity guards his life (he 
survives by scratching himself amid vermin) and preserves 
his « w51 » (feeds and protects his family). 


The allegory stages the awakening from the idealistic, 
masculine and authoritarian dream of Job, and his life after 
the punishment. He arouses from the delusions of his own 
imagination. By asking himself the reason for his isolation, 
he lays the foundations of coherent social order. 


8.2 The institutionalization of marriage 
a) The foundation of an autonomous social order 


Job renounces the sacrifice [of Esther], and founds an 
autonomous social order among foreign idealism and kings. 
If the rake and ashes represent Job's limited merit in his 
struggle against foreign kings and idealism, the woman's 
arrival signifies Job's blessing in his isolation. 


If society is founded on violence or consecration to 
idealism, there is no woman, the system is doomed. If the 
woman is treated as a servant, society is divided into lords 
and serfs, established on the systemic violence of a male 
prince of certain origins (personification of the totem). 


Job has a wife, but he doesn't know; the narrator 
presents her..., and his wife told him. Job's wife personalizes 
the unconscious foundation of a coherent social order. The 
woman personalizes Job's response to the theology of the 
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friends [and Elihu]. Only Job has a wife, the friends or Elihu 
are not described as having a wife. 


In monotheism, and as a sign of it, Job lives in a 
monogamous marriage, not in a polygamous family (typical 
of polytheism); the woman converses with Job, as the 
divinity converses with Satan. The exit from Satan’s 
dependence means the institutionalization of marriage and 
crystallizes a social autonomy in the land of the foreign 
gods (in the ashes). 


b) The interpretation of the woman's words 


Job's wife appears unexpectedly, and the traditional 
Christian interpretation supposes that with her words she 
curses Job. Augustine of Hippo, Gregory the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas [and even Calvin] maintain that Satan uses 
women to tempt Job. 


The Muslim tradition seems to assume an intermediate 
position in which the woman allows herself to be tempted 
by Satan, but to help and favour Job; and after Job's 
conversion, she will be an instrument of his salvation. 


In the Jewish tradition, the woman is interpreted as 
helping and supporting her husband. Her words are 
interpreted based on virtue and loyalty to her husband, 
whose suffering and agony she cannot bear. 


A final psychoanalytic interpretation assimilates 
women to chaos. Job confronts the dark shadow of the 
feminine element of his psyche which, like the divine 
experience, involves. confronting the illogical and 
paradoxical. His recognition of the feminine will be shown in 
the treatment of his daughters, and in the exaltation of the 
value of music [the feeling] and dance [the ritual]. It is not 
the intellectual discovery that leads us to assume the 
hidden shadow of the self, but the encounter of the 
feminine. 
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In my opinion, as a summary of the doctrine of the 
book, Job’s wife stages a mockery of Job’s vain and foolish 
virtue based on suffering and sacrifice. Her words invite him 
to disdain a divinity that founds the social realm in men’s 
servitude in the night, and highlight Job’s wake up from his 
idealistic nightmare at the hands of Satan. 


c) The feminine bet 


«Do you still maintain your integrity? Bless the Lord, and 
die» (2, 9). The woman seems to reiterate Satan's wager, 
and her words should be interpreted in the same fashion. 
His wife presupposes the same ambivalence of Job's praise 
and blame in the council of heaven: Job's righteousness is 
praised and his impertinence revealed. 


Do you still maintain your integrity? In my opinion, the 
woman loves Job for his piety and effort, and the book calls 
her his wife; but she criticizes this same foolish and proud 
piety of Job, which has provoked the two accusations of 
Satan and has brought a disgrace to the family. The woman 
represents the first step in Job's assumption of his personal 
responsibility, a critique of Job's idealism. 


There is a clear analogy between the _ divinity's 
reproach to Job for persisting in his [stingy] virtue (2, 3), 
and the woman's reproach to Job for persisting in his 
integrity (2, 9). In both texts, Job is blamed for his sacrificial 
isolation, accusing himself without knowing why. 


d) The reproach of the authoritarian rebel 


The expression, bless the Lord and die (2, 8), shouldn’t be 
read as a curse. His wife asks: blessing the Lord will give 
you life? As | have justified, his wife censures Job’s 
Manichaeism: blessing the Lord and condemning the world. 
It is a critic of sacrifice as defective origin: Bless the Lord 
(win authority) and die (by your sacrifice). 


She explains [and warns] Job that he should not bless 
(approve) the Lord, but the Lord has to bless him. It is not 
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blessing the Lord as a rebel against the world that gives life, 
but, on the contrary, the blessing of the Lord gives life. In 
my opinion, he denounces Job's sacrificial anger, which the 
Lord also denounces as condemning justice (40, 8). 


His words have a clear analogy with the second 
accusation of Satan... you will see how he blesses you (2, 
5); and also with the epilogue of the book, in which Job is 
blessed and dies (42, 12-17). In all three cases, the vain 
and foolish Job of the past [sacrificial theology] is 
encouraged to die and take his personal responsibility 
against evil. 


With simple words, the woman summarizes the 
content of the two theophanies: the blessing of the Lord 
defines man on earth (first theophany) and the earth [not 
authority] makes his judgment ae “reality (second 
theophany). 


8.3 Job's response 
a) Job's authoritarianism 


«And he said to her [...]» (2, 10). A proud and clod 
introduction to his answer, it stages an authoritarian and 
patriarchal society. His wife has no name, Job does not 
recognize her identity, not as a wife nor as an equal person. 


The woman is the blessing of Job's righteousness and 
effort, although he does not value her [as he does not value 
divine justice]. She supports the social order [which Job has 
founded with his integrity] because she considers herself 
Job's wife (his wife will tell him, 2,9), and does not abandon 
him in misfortune. 


The rake and the ashes are necessary to introduce his 
wife’s words and to give them sense. ¢Has she not suffered 
her children’s deaths and the destruction of their farm? | 
have referred to the virtual nature of Job's punishment as a 
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warning and explanation, and Job’s wife rationalises it. Job 
“s wife personifies Job’s personal victory over chaos, but 
without a social redemption [in exile]. 


b) Job's words 


"You speak like a witch." Job accuses his wife of witchcraft ( 
721) (10 ,2). Job receives his wife, but blames her for the 
collective disorder [like Satan who does not dialogue with 
Job]. 


Job does not have a clear conscience of the defective 
origins of the social realm and his personal responsibility in 
the use of his prosperity and in the required unveil of 
foreign idealism. He does not assume his_ personal 
responsibility, and blames the divinity, the foreign social 
order and his wife; he accuses her of evil, as he accuses the 
divinity. 


Job invents collective guilt (the woman and Satan) 
without identifying the origin of that guilt (conduct, nature 
or beliefs). He judges his wife, as he judged the divinity and 
the kings. He accuses his wife of foolishness and vanity, 
without identifying any guilty conduct or any imputable 
damage. He accuses her of her origins, for being a woman 
and for her beliefs. The dialogue with his wife manifests his 
disproportionate assumption by Job of a collective guilt 


c) Persistence in Manichaeism 


Job rebukes his wife: "Shall we accept the good from the 
Lord and not accept evil?" (2.10). He accuses his divinity 
and the woman of good and evil. He assumes a Manichaean 
perspective; he isolates himself persisting in considering 
sacrifice the foundation of the social order. 


The Lord uses the expression 772) in the reproach to 
Elifaz and his two cronies (42, 8), as explicit criticism of Job. 
Eliphaz and his two friends have not spoken properly, they 
have not been able to win the land with words (revealing 
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idealism), but with sacrifice, accusing the gods, kings and 
serfs, considering themselves authority chosen by the gods. 


Job's theology of marriage, after the destruction of the 
Persian Empire, stages an ethic of separation, waiting for 
the Lord, in due time, to destroy foreign idealism and 
kingdoms. Job accepts the good from the Lord [marriage as 
a temple] and will he not accept the evil of foreign 
kingdoms [with patient silence]? (2.10). Job separates from 
a supposed impious’ world, without assuming the 
responsibility in denouncing evil and building a coherent 
social order in exile. 


d) Job’s unconscious sin by omission 


The narrator concludes the first Audience of the Divine 
Council, with the following judgment: «in all this» Job did 
not sin and he did not impute unseemliness to the Lord (1, 
23). The text subtly changes after the second Audience, 
and it is now said: in all this, Job did not sin with his lips (2, 
10). It can be inferred that Job sinned with his heart by 
imputing evil to the woman and to the divinity. 


| think that not to sin with the lips refers specifically to 
the consecration to sacrificial theology (the lips refer to the 
oath). He did sin in his heart, an unconscious sin by 
omission, since he does not recognize his guilt, invents 
Satan and imputes his evil to the divinity, to the earth and 
to serfs. He did not sin with his lips, which means he did not 
know how to build a social order with dialogue [without a 
condemnation] and receive his wife. 


The fable of the Book of Job ends without the woman 
reappearing. Job blesses the Lord, but does not build a 
coherent social order and dies. The story concludes with a 
blessing of Job (for his righteous effort) and in his lineage 
(42.12), but he dies old [lonely] and full of days [full of 
sorrows] (42.17). As | have explained, authority testifies to 
the work of man despite its defective origins (idealism). The 
authority testifies the ideal (rebel) foundation of the society; 
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the gods, the establishment of servitude, the defective 
origins. 
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CHAPTER IX. DEFECTIVE ORIGIN OF A SOCIAL ORDER 


9.1 The arrival of the three friends 


a) They personify Job’s optimism’ before his 
punishment 


The prologue concludes with the arrival of the three friends, 
just before Job's introductory lament and Job's debate. 


Why does the arrival of the three friends take 
precedence over Job's lament and the debate? In my 
opinion, the presentation of the three friends, as all the 
presentations of the characters in the prologue, must be 
interpreted as a compendium and allegory of the debate. 


The three friends personify Job’s idealism before his 
punishment and self-awareness of his personal guilt. The 
three friends come after Job’s conditional acquittal (2,10). 
They personify three different kinds of sacrifice [life, 
sexuality, and separation] as a defective origin of a social 
realm. The three friends personify Job’s conscience of the 
defective origins of his own social order in Uz. 


The debate stages the new ethic of respect and 
submission to foreign kings in exile. Job ceases to condemn 
the foreign idealism, without essence, and tries to explain 
to the foreign kings and princes their inexorable fall, 
doomed by the contradictions of their defective origin. 


b) Frames Job’s past 

The three friends allegorize Job in the time of his prosperity, 
prior to Satan's accusation [confronted to their own 
contradictions]. 


«The three comrades of Job listened» (2,11). Three, 
stages an intellectual evolution of sacrificial theology. They 
are in the animal world of listening [passive idealism], but 
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not in the human world of understanding and speaking. In 
my opinion, the debate with the friends is systematically 
situated in Job's awakening to the awareness of his 
personal, unconscious and_- collective guilt and 
responsibility. 


The three friends represent the evolution of Israel's 
sacrificial past, rectifying and criticizing sacrificial theology. 
As a servant, Job suffers from the arrogance of his friends 
and becomes aware of the illegal methods used by his 
friends to conquer the land. The three friends represent Job 
in successive stages of Job’s personal sacrificial theology. 


In my opinion, the three friends affirm a divine 
authority and exalt the greatness of submission; even 
though the divine designs are incomprehensible [they 
justify the sacrificial conquest of the earth]. They also 
receive the foreigner (Job), they respect his life, but they 
consider him guilty of his servitude. 


c) They do not institute an objective coherent ethic 


The three friends, like Job, build a farm with their effort. 
Eliphaz is from Teiman, Bildad from Shua and Sofar from 
Neeman, an authority in their place. They do not build a 
marriage on the dignity of women, and they do not build a 
coherent social order. 


"[...] they met to comfort and encourage him". They 
meet [Job, the foreigner], they find authority in a lineage 
and ideology, not in brute force. The friends assume Job's 
monotheism, but without coherent ethics. They stage an 
evolution towards the concentration of power in heaven 
(monotheism) and on earth (authority). Society evolves 
uniformly with theology, towards more complex forms of 
hierarchical organization that go beyond the horde, raising 
a social unit (the family) and allowing certain rights to the 
serfs and _ foreigners (a_~ religious and __ political 
institutionalization). 
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From an idealistic perspective, the friends do not 
question the causes of Job's punishment and deny him the 
right to rebel against a supposed inexorable divine 
providence. They think Job deserved all the evil that fe/t on 
him, which should not affect them. They affirm a priori their 
authority and Job's servitude, without identifying Job's 
individual guilt [direct responsibility of damage]. The 
pragmatism and realism [patient and pessimistic] of Job, as 
opposed to the egoism, optimism and idealism of his 
friends, who ostentatiously present themselves as "wisdom" 
(8,8; 15.10; 20.4). 


9.2 The guilt and responsibility of the friends 
a) Their arguments presuppose sacrifice 


As | have explained, the friends are presented as 
champions of the "traditional" theology of retribution. They 
personalize the doctrine, formulated in Deuteronomy, of the 
covenant between the Lord and his people, which promises 
prosperity in return for submission to the revealed law. 


In my opinion, the concept of retributive theology lacks 
precise content. The alleged criticism of retributive theology 
serves to affirm the inscrutability of the divine will, and to 
interpret Job as a man called to patiently endure suffering, 
confess his guilt, comforted by his faith and by an alleged 
divine presence. 


In my opinion, the so-called crisis of retributive 
theology axiomatically posits that divine justice does not 
reward merit or punish evil in this world. It falls into the 
tautology of repeating what is defined in the definition, 
since the a priori problem of the dialogues lies in defining 
justice and justifying [the time and manner of] merit reward 
and punishment of evil. 


In my opinion, the friends should be characterized by 
the lack of awareness about the unjust origins of their social 
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order [in the sacrifice], and by not assuming their 
responsibility in correcting the disorder of the collective 
realm [freeing the serfs]. 


b) Friends abuse their authority 


"They raised their eyes from afar and did not recognize 
him" (2, 12). They were far from discerning the deep causes 
of Job's fall. They raised their eyes, they accepted 
monotheism; but they did not recognize him [as free and 
equal]. 


They threw dust on their heads to the heavens. They 
build authority on monotheism, but they did not build a 
coherent ethic of dignity and freedom [nor a matrimonial 
ethic], and abused divinity. In my opinion, in addition to an 
unconscious responsibility, for taking advantage of the land, 
a collective responsibility for omission is imputed to the 
three friends, since they did not reveal the false basis of 
their authority [in the sacrifice]. 


From afar, like Moses, who dies in the desert. They 
raised their voice and wept, referring to the later lament, 
their kingdom had a quick end due to its messy origins; 
they soon wept at the destruction of their authority. 


c) Responsibility of the friends by omission 


“And they sat on earth”, they institute their throne to take 
advantage of the earth, not to liberate the serfs. They also 
abuse divinity because it legitimates their prosperity and 
the serfdom of foreigners. They sat on the ground; recalls 
the trial of Job, who remains seated in the ashes, imagining 
a foolish divinity built a priori. 


They kept silent for seven days and seven nights. The 
silence of the friends is an allegory of their responsibility for 
omission. 


The Lord builds the earth in seven days, by the word, 
while they [and Job] sit quietly for seven days, taking 
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advantage of the earth. The friends claim that divinity 
justifies their status quo of authority [they sit down], and do 
not ponder the defects of their origins [they are silent]. 
They are not concerned with the foundations of coherent 
social order. 


Eliphaz of Teiman, Bildad of Shua and Sofar of Neeman 
explain the divinity for their own benefit, adapting it to their 
political vicissitudes. They use religion as a_ political 
philosophy that perpetuates their own authority and the 
servitude of others [and in particular of women]. They 
represent the principles of a utilitarian religion that were 
criticized by Satan. And it is striking that, in the debate 
between Job and his friends, there is no reference to the 
role of women and the institutionalization of marriage. 


9.3 Dogmatic interpretations of the three friend’s 
arrival 


a) Foreign princes in the rabbinic tradition 


Who are the three friends? The friends and Elihu, in the 
rabbinical tradition, are considered foreign princes who 
respect Israel, but become implacable enemies if Job 
corrupts. The gathering of the Gentiles will bear witness to 
the Jewish people and prove their righteousness (Avoda 
Zara 3a, 9). 


Rabbinic tradition considers (Gn. 36.12) Eliphaz to be 
the son of Esau and father of Amalek [persecutor of Israel]. 
Amalek's persecution is explained, Sanhedrin 99, b, by the 
failure to admit his mother, Timna, Eliphaz's concubine, as a 
proselyte. 


b) An allegory of an unjust world in Gregory the 
Great. 


In the patristic, the friends are considered the nucleus of 
the Book of Job, an allegory of the Church in the world. A 
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patient Job is conceived as he who faces an unjust world 
(the three friends), confesses his sin (original sin) and is 
redeemed from collective guilt by Grace alone. 


In this sense, Gregory the Great presents the debate 
between the friends and Job as the confrontation of the 
material world of greed, lust and pride (the friends), with 
the spiritual world of repentance (Job). 


The trial and purification of man explains the meaning 
of life and history. The divine incarnation achieves men’s 
Salvation; Job’s repentance becomes aware of sin and 
ascents in wisdom, despising the goods and honours of 
worldly life. The inner ascent to divinity, through suffering, 
purifies man and frees him from material ties. To suffer 
means punishment, and also an eschatological experience 
of the personal reality of sin and redemption. 


Gregory the Great presents Job as a prophet of 
redemption. Job's entire debate with his friends is 
interpreted in an allegorical sense of redemption itself. 
When the Lord delivers Job into the hands of Satan, he 
prefigures the sufferings of the Redeemer. | am a stranger 
in his eyes (Job, 19, 15), the rejection of the Synagogue. 
The theophany has an allegorical prophetic sense of the 
incarnation. “My servant Job will pray for you”, refers to the 
intercession of the Church. 


The history of man, disordered by sin, justifies a new 
alliance. Gregory does not recognize any _historicist 
meaning to the epilogue and the restoration of Job, which is 
interpreted as the reality of the very redemption of the 
repentant sinner. 


c) Thomas Aquinas, the’ contradictions of a 
retributive justice 


Thomas Aquinas develops the approaches of Gregory the 
Great, in his Expositio supra Yov ad litteram. With 
Aristotelian preparation, he puts a special emphasis on 
providence. The friends, according to Thomas, face the 
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contradiction of conceiving an unjust divinity that governs 
history. He considers that the friends are situated in a 
material world where the retribution for good deeds and the 
punishment of the wicked have no meaning. 


Friends are not aware of providence and the 
inscrutability of divine plans. Given the power of Behemoth 
and Leviathan, man cannot fight evil alone. Job and his 
friends debate the immortality of the soul. The friends do 
not believe in the immortality of the soul, where man must 
seek just retribution and that justifies Job's equanimity. 


c) Maimonides, the sense of revelation 


Maimonides in the Guide for the perplexed (lll, 26), 
interprets Job as a fictional character intended to illustrate 
the meaning of providence: enlightenment [in the fight of 
man against himself]. 


He places the arrival of the three friends at the centre 
of the philosophical discussions of his time. He centres the 
debate on suffering in a debate incessantly repeated in 
Islam. Eliphaz would represent the traditional religious 
position that suffering is due to sin. Bildad and Sofar will 
refer respectively to the Kalam Mutazilita, who maintains 
that man suffers to gauge his merit, and the Kalam Al 
Ashari, who conceives of an inscrutable divinity and 
believes in predestination. Three postures that respectively 
calibrate justice, wisdom and divine will. Maimonides 
identifies Israel with Elihu who represents moral purity, 
Spiritual elevation to enlightenment, and listening to the 
divine word, understood as the enactment of the law. 


The axis of the debate between Job and his friends is 
no longer situated, according to Maimonides, in sin and the 
justification of suffering, but in the sense and significance of 
providence. The debate between Job and his friends ceases 
to be at the centre of the interpretation of the Book of Job 
and the main interest shifts to Elihu. 
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According to Maimonides, Job was upright and feared 
the Lord, but not wise; before his misfortune, he only knew 
divinity by his acceptance of authority. Suffering [Satan] 
has no entity in itself, but as the absence or denial of good, 
and must be placed in the realm of ignorance or error. 


d) Calvin, the historicity of providence 


Calvin, heavily influenced by Thomistic theology, also 
explains the dispute between Job and his friends as a 
debate over providence and the immortality of the soul, but 
takes into account the immutable objectivity of divine law. 


The friends identify suffering and_ sin, without 
understanding the meaning of suffering as a reality of 
divine justice. The friends, as they have no concept of the 
soul and of the final judgment of life, do not understand 
that justice culminates in the spiritual realm, in a future 
world founded on the resurrection [the reality of the 
Reformed Church]. 


History is not explained as confrontation between the 
divinity and Satan, but as the confrontation between Job 
and the divinity, since Satan is a mere servant of the Lord. 


Calvin no longer interprets Job as representing the 
Church, but rather as a man who sleeps during the 
theophanies. The divine reproach (38.2) is directed against 
Job, not against Elihu [as interpreted by the patristic]. Elihu 
is no longer interpreted as a personification of Satan, and is 
considered a representation of divine election (the visible 
Church). Job, despite being considered righteous, is 
arrogant and disputes divine justice. Job is conceived as an 
imperfect man who is realized in history as a reality of 
providence. 


Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas conceive the 
Book of Job as an explanation of suffering, from a personal 
perspective centred on the immortality of the soul. Calvin 
rediscovers historicity by viewing the Reformed Church as 
the new Israel and interpreting the resurrection from a 
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social and historical perspective. The dialogues, Elihu and 
the theophanies are not interpreted from an_ individual 
perspective, but as part of the very historicity of the 
creation of man and the triumph of a Reformed Church. 


e) Kant, the rationality of the Law 


The master idea to understanding the meaning of the 
friends in Kant is divine transcendence. The three friends 
judge a priori and do not fully understand that the divine 
will is in itself unknowable, and by appealing to the divinity 
they solve in a simplistic and selfish way the problem of 
practical justice in its temporal reality. 


The fundamental difference between Job and his 
friends lies in the authenticity (Aufrichtigkeit) of Job's 
thought. The friends represent the state of nature, Job the 
transition to rationality and the universality of the law. Job 
lays down the principles of practical morality, the existence 
of a law founded on rationality and justice. 


The hypocrisy of the friends confronts the sincerity of 
Job. Will you defend an unjust divinity? (Job 13, 7-11). The 
friends, pretending to be founded on divine representation, 
actually accuse the divinity of evil and lack practical 
morality. 


f) Friends, secularism and justification of power 


After more than two thousand years of debate on the 
dialogue between Job and his three friends, it is difficult to 
provide fresh perspectives. In my _ opinion, modern 
commentators try to avoid the presentation of the friends 
from dogmatic assumptions, and simplify the debate by 
presenting the friends as representatives of the secular 
world, compared to Job as a reality of religious experience, 
founded on faith. 


From another perspective, the friends are presented 


as holders of an authoritarian structure, in contrast to Job, 
which personalizes the self-awareness of the Jewish people, 
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founded on revelation. Job is presented as the hero of faith, 
in front of his friends who represent the selfishness of the 
powerful. Faith is explained as confession or as the 
awareness of historicity in the institutionalization of moral 
order. 


Friends are often said to be champions of retributive 
theology. They assume an idealistic perspective of the 
social order founded on an a priori divinity, which justifies 
the moral order. They do not assume the foundation on just 
origins of the social order. 
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CHAPTER X. JOB'S ANGRY PROTEST 


10.1 The systematic unity of the dialogues 
a) Job's protest against the three friend’s authority 


The prologue concludes with a few words from the narrator 
criticizing Job's angry protest against divine justice. 
"Afterwards, Job opens his mouth and curses his day" 
(2:14). After Satan’s accusations and the silence of the 
three friends, Job expresses a protest against his troubled 
exile. 


Job’s lament is not staged as a rebellion, but as a 
private discussion between friends that come to console 
Job, and after seven days of silence. Job protest is a specific 
rebellion against the authority of the friends, not against 
divine authority. The friends are accused of a commission 
by omission, Job assesses their silence as complicity or 
cover-up of his serfdom. 


Job asserts his innocence and the injustice of his 
punishment, which constitutes the core of the dialogues, 
since the friends will argue that Job rebels against divine 
justice by pretending to be innocent. ¢Why has the Lord 
given authority to foreign idealism and kings? 


Job, protests against his day (exile), not against divine 
authority. In his desperate lament, seeks a reason for his 
exile and unjust servitude, and asks for an explanation (3, 
11). Why does the Lord give light and life? (3.19). He 
criticizes the Lord who hides everything from him (3, 23). 


b) Job's intemperance 
Can Job be blamed for a rebellion? In my opinion, certainly 


not. Job's righteous intention is attested in the same 
prologue, both in his double presentation as a righteous 
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man (1.8; 2.3), and in his positive assessment of Satan's 
accusations. He did not condemn the Lord (1,23); and he 
did not sin with his lips (2,10). 


And indeed, in the dialogue with his three friends, Job 
does not really behave like a rebel against divine justice. He 
is willing to come face to face before the Lord (13, 13-18); 
he declares his hope in redemption (19, 25-27); affirms his 
trust in providence that covers the heavens and dominates 
the serpent (26, 13) and his faith in the future of history; 
without losing hope, despite the supposed divine injustice 
towards him (27, 5-10). 


The introductory lament shows Job’s intemperance, 
but also his rectitude of intention. He does not deny divine 
justice and the epilogue affirms his rectitude. He prays for 
his friends and avoids the nebeld (42, 7-8). 


c) Job's suffering 


In my opinion, the core affirmation of Job's long introductory 
speech, which opens the debate between Job and his 
friends, should not be read as a rebellion, but as an 
expression of Job's suffering, who claims to be innocent and 
condemned without guilt. The merit of Job's protest lies in 
affirming the value of the person and his right to be treated 
by divinity with justice. 


He does not curse the Lord or creation, he denies his 
particular destiny. He protests against the mother who 
conceived him, the kings and lords of the earth 
(manifestation of a lineage), concerning to whom the 
Scripture imposes respect. In rebellion against his unjust 
servitude (3,19), he criticizes the authority —human and 
divine— that imposes slavery. Job, feeling innocent, abhors 
his merciless punishment. 


Job's exaggerated and impertinent laments are 
justified by his suffering. The friends are reproached in the 
epilogue and condemned to servitude [to make sacrifices]. 
Elihu is despised for asserting Job's servitude. Job deserves 
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an explanation and will be blessed, despite his intemperate 
language (42: 12ff). 


d) The seeds of Job’s revolt 


In my opinion, Job’s laments and the three series of 
dialogues, raise three essential issues: the foundation of the 
authority, the justification and limits of Job's serfdom, and 
the compatibility of divine providence (divine authority) 
with men’s freedom. The debate defines the topics that will 
be later developed by Elihu, the theophanies, and the 
epilogue. 


The three friends presume a collective order that is 
based on divine authority. They consider Job's rebellion 
against authority unjust and his punishment deserved, as a 
rebellion against divine authority; they encourage Job to 
repent: «explain your cause to the Lord» (5, 8). Confession 
bases the social order on submission to _ authority 
(providence). They conclude that a man must accept 
suffering as a divine will to fix up the collective mess of 
men’s rebellion 


| think that the three series of debates discuss the 
limits of the extension of a responsibility based on personal 
guilt: unconscious’ responsibility (authority), collective 
responsibility (servitude), and duty of guarantee 
(providence). Personal responsibility defines also, a 
contrario, the limits of the right and duty of rebellion 
against authority. 


10.2 The historicity of the lament 

a) Historical inspiration of Job’s lament 

It has been highlighted repeatedly that the soliloquy of the 
third chapter is inspired by the confessions of Jeremiah (20, 


14-18), and the hymn to the prosperity of the wicked seems 
also taken from Jeremiah 12, 1-3. 
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Prophetism, and in particular Jeremiah and the second 
Isaiah, have presented history as a dispute between the 
gods of the peoples and the divinity of Israel, and have 
portrayed foreign gods as the instrument of divine wrath 
against the sinners. Prophetism questions the retributive 
theology [which assimilates virtue with wealth and sin with 
misery], and explains the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel as collective guilt (Is. 45,9; Jer. 2,29). Prophetism 
presents history as a dispute between the gods of the 
peoples and the divinity of Israel. 


Interpreted in its historicity, it is plausible to conceive 
Job's protest as Israel's despair after the destruction of the 
Persian Empire, the anguished experience of the futility of 
Esther's sacrifice, the awakening in the _ face. of 
Manichaeism, and the affirmation of Israel's identity and his 
moral supremacy over the Greek and Roman conquerors. 


b) The doctrine of the patient servant 


Perhaps Job's lament can also be interpreted as a critique of 
the institutional religion, founded on a collective concept of 
sin. Job, in his lament, contradicting the authoritarian faith 
of the conquerors, presupposes the personal foundation of 
responsibility and the denial of the doctrine of the patient 
servant and collective sin. 


Job's lament, interpreted in its historicity, calls into 
question the legitimacy and justice of Elijah's condemnation 
of Jezebel and Jehu's enthronement as king, which are 
staged in the second book of kings, as a historical reality of 
prophecy. The critical approach to the doctrine of the 
prophets of Israel extends the debate on the ethics of 
sacrificial separation. 


The Book of Job can be interpreted as a protest against 
the persistent and changing face of Manichaeism, foreign 
idealism has no essence, it is a mere shadow of the foreign 
kings and peoples that Job has to understand and redeem 
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c) Awareness of personal responsibility 


Job's introductory lament is divided into three parts: The 
imprecation against day and night (origins, 
unconsciousness), against the social order, and 
hopelessness in the face of the inscrutability of his doom 
(destiny, predestination). Job refers to his despair (3, 3-9); 
against his mother and authority (3, 9-19); and against his 
particular destiny (3, 20 and ff). | think it prefigures the 
three sessions of the dialogues with the three friends. It 
also prefigures the debate on the three orders of guarantee 
and collective responsibility: personal, for the social order 
and for his descendants, personal collective and in 
guarantee. 


The arrival of the wife and friends is used as a 
counterpoint to the lament, and extends the debate on guilt 
to the foundation of authority. Job's lament is placed after 
the dialogue with his wife and does not mean a curse. 


| think that in the dialogue with the friends, after the 
destruction of his estate [the double destruction of the 
temple, and his servile submission in exile], Job tempers his 
angry lament and_  “*rationalizes his own _ personal, 
unconscious and collective responsibility. In the discussion 
with friends, he lays the groundwork for a coherent theory 
of responsibility. 
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CHAPTER XI. THE DEBATE ON AUTHORITY, SERFDOM 
AND PROVIDENCE 


11.1. Job’s revolt against the three friend’s authority 


a) First debate, on the unconscious responsibility of 
authority 


After seven days of silence, and Job’s angry protest, Elifaz, 
the first to speak, establishes an authoritative premise: 
«man can not claim justice from the divinity» (4,17). It 
means that man can not rebel against authority. Bildad 
closes the dialogues and repeats the same statement, 
extending it to women (the social order): «Can a man be 
just before the divinity, can the son of a female be pure?» 
(25.4). 


Job suffers, criticizes and confronts the authority of the 
three friends. He argues that the three friends use the 
alleged authority, tradition and wisdom as an excuse to 
justify their disproportionate wealth (first cycle of 
dialogues), justify servitude in the name of the supremacy 
of the collective over the individual (Second cycle of 
dialogues), and take the name of the Lord in vain as an 
unjust divinity justifies their abuses (third cycle of 
dialogues). 


The topics of the debate have a great similarity to the 
first cycle of the dialogues between the Lord and Satan. In 
the first cycle of dialogues, Job argues about the selfish and 
self-serving nature of authority, as in Satan's question: does 
[Job] fear the Lord in vain? (1.9). In the second cycle, Job 
discusses the fatuous supremacy of the collective over the 
individual, and is assimilated to Satan's question: have you 
not given him? (1.10). The third cycle, in which Job accuses 
his friends of taking the Lord's name in vain, is assimilated 
to Satan's affirmation against Job: you will see how he 
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denies you in your face (1,11). Joo uses the same 
arguments against his friends as Satan against Job. 


The contradiction between divine justice and human 
injustice, frames the core of the debate [as a confrontation 
of Job’s divinity against foreign divinities]. Job’s fancy 
protest, confronts the divine authority claimed by the three 
friends. Job suffers servitude without fault, without warning 
and without sense. Job affirms his right of rebellion against 
authority. He concludes that there is no divine justice on 
earth, since heavens tolerate evil and punish without guilt 
and explanation; but, unexpectedly, Job accepts divine 
authority and demands justice from the divine dictator. 


b) Eliphaz. The indignity of man 


As | said, from the very beginning of the dialogues, Eliphaz 
explains Job's servitude as punishment for guilt, and flatly 
denies his right of rebellion. In my opinion, he asserts his 
authority over Job. 


Elifaz argues that the innocent does not perish (4,7), 
he who sows violence perishes in it (4,8). He preaches 
humility and submission, and demands Job to acknowledge 
his guilt as atonement. Eliphaz does not pretend to 
participate in the divine presence, nor prophetic content to 
his inspiration... In a mysterious and debated allegation of a 
mystical experience, he discloses the sinful stigma of man, 
which in my opinion only means an a priori justification of 
authority [and violence]’. 


Job answers Eliphaz that his plea is like melting snow 
(6,16), sure to get lost along the way (6,18). Eliphaz does 
not explain what Job has he done wrong (6,24), he speaks 
nonsense (6,26). Job demands a reasonable explanation as 


? According to Eliphaz, the unworthy man cannot be just before the 
Lord (4,12-21) [he denies the right of rebellion]. Eliphaz supposes the 
wickedness and guilt of man. After a doxology of divine greatness, 
Eliphaz formalizes the morality of the warrior: man is born for pain 
(5,7). Suffering educates (5, 17-26) and only the Lord heals (5,18). 
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a guarantee of the legitimacy of the authority and as a due 
justification for punishment. 


In the seventh chapter, Job reiterates against the 
divinity the same imputations formulated against Eliphaz. 
The Lord punishes without guilt and without explaining the 
reasons: you scare me with dreams, you torment me with 
visions (7,14). He demands an explanation: why use me as 
a target? (7.20). Job does not deny his possible guilt, but 
opposes (7, 17-21) his rectitude of intention, and his 
smallness [which does not justify the punishment]. 
Incidentally, he alleges the disproportion of the punishment 
had he had any guilt. 


c) Bildad. The postponement of justice 


Following Job's response, Bildad, more restrained in his 
arguments in favour of authority, affirms that time clearly 
asserts divine justice [which is not executed immediately]. 
Would the Lord betray justice? (8.3)?. 


And Job answers that to delay justice and to punish 
without warning or explanation, means to tolerate and 
conceal evil. Job affirms his rectitude of intention (9,15; 
9,20-21), and blames the Lord who punishes both the 
innocent and the wicked (9,22)?. 


2 Perhaps his children sinned, and that explains Job's punishment 
(8,4). The uprooting of the wicked is explained as papyrus and rushes 
that dry up due to lack of humidity and water (8,11). The retribution 
of the righteous and the punishment of the wicked may be delayed 
for a time, but in due time it is shown with evidence. The 
institutionalization of the just, after a time, ends up filling his mouth 
with joy and his lips with cries of victory (8, 21). 


3 The Lord punishes, and no one can ask him for explanations (9,12). | 
think that Job emphasizes the rationality of justice. Justice delayed 
means the irrationality of divine justice, the blind character of man's 
destiny (predestination). In the long run, justice triumphs, but if it is 
postponed in time, it violates the right of the individual to its warning 
and explanation. 
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Job emphasizes that the Lord does not fulfill his duty as 
guarantor (as a manufacturer of the earth), because he 
does not warn and neither explains punishment [doesn’t 
take care to protect and improve his creation]. "Why do you 
destroy me if your hands have been thorough in shaping 
me in every detail?" (10.8). A manufacturer must teach how 
to use his product and care to repair it; Job complains that 
the Lord does not allow him to raise his head, he persecutes 
him like a lion his prey (10,16). He collaborates in the 
destruction of his own work and punishes him arbitrarily. 
«My days are few things, stop being angry with me, so that 
| can breathe» (10,20). 


d) Sofar. the mystery of wisdom 


Faced with Job's criticism of Bildad, Sofar teaches that 
wisdom justifies authority’. 


Job, in his long and emotional response to Sofar, 
somehow abridges the dialogues. He_ reaffirms his 
innocence (12,4) and the inscrutability of divine designs. He 
does not deny divine wisdom —which all creation 
recognizes—, which reveals darkness, magnifies and 
destroys peoples, but confronts His justice: the wicked 
prosper and man cannot know why, he cannot scrutinize 
the mysteries of the divine will (12.6). And Job reiterates his 
confidence in divine wisdom in a long doxology that closes 
the chapter (12:7-25). Job denies that friends could claim 
divine representation (13,8). He affirms, as Spinoza, Kant 
and Hegel will later insist, that justifying oneself in the 
divinity is an a priori subjective judgment, which denies a 
responsible conscience (13,9)°. 


“ He introduces an idealistic assumption and incorporates an implicit 
accusation of hypocrisy, which announces Job’s direct accusation that 
will open the second session of the dialogues. Sofar affirms that the 
Lord is [the only] holder of the mystery of wisdom, He says that Job 
pretends that he is pure and clean (11,4), which Job has never 
affirmed. 


> He reiterates the two main accusations against the Creator, which 


he has already explained to Eliphaz and Bildad: the Lord hides (does 
not teach or warn) and punishes without explanation. Job declares 
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The first cycle closes with Job’s desperate protest: 
"Only the flesh suffers, man only mourns for himself" 
(14:22). It concludes that the Lord does not justify 
punishment in guilt, but in suffering itself; which responds 
to his inscrutable designs, to the eschatological struggle 
between good and evil. And Job experiences a spiritual 
death (only for him is his soul in mourning); the 
inconsolable mourning for the infinite distance from the 
Creator, who abandons man and does not establish justice 
on earth. 


11.2 Servitude as damnation 


a) Second debate, servitude as a_ collective 
damnation 


The second debate questions servitude as a_ natural 
foundation of the social realm. According to Job, servitude 
contravenes his dignity and freedom, and also divine 
justice. 


He argues that servitude does not punish his personal 
guilt, but defines the nature of the authority, founded by 
arbitrary and unjust authority. Authority is given arbitrarily 
to an individual, while serfdom is [a collective] damnation. 
Job emphasizes the [unconscious and_ collective] 
responsibility of authority for imposing an authoritarian, 
idealistic, and corrupt ethic, and the dissolute character of 
authority that institutes servitude. 


The justification of servitude presupposes imputing to 
men an unjust punishment [a priori, not personal]. 
Servitude is not just another face of the coin of authority, 
because divinity distorts the mirror tolerating and covering 
up servitude. 
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b) Eliphaz, the iniquity of Job 


In the second cycle, the friends stop pretending to comfort 
Job and start confronting him; they accuse him of rebellion 
against the social order as a divine work. Eliphaz opens the 
second debate by accusing Job of iniquity (15.5), his own 
tongue condemns him (15.6). The rebel cannot question the 
authority, because he does not know its origins as Job does 
not participate in the divine council (15,8). 


The social order [system] is based on the natural 
character of authority and servitude, as submission to the 
divine will. Elifaz reiterates the perverse and rebellious 
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character of man: not even the heavens are pure in his 
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eyes (15,15)°. 
Job's response opens with a long lament. It denies the 


friends (the authority) the legitimacy of claiming divine 
representation. He accuses the divinity of omission, by not 
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condemning the three friends for taking his name in vain. 
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The Lord delivers him into the hand of the wicked (16, 11)’. 
c) Bildad, the uprooting of the rebel 

Bildad insists on accusing Job of irrationality, letting himself 
be carried away by anger (18,4); emphasizes that the 


pervert falls into his own nets (18,8). He justifies the 
punishment of Job in the selfish individualism of his 
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rebellion, a sin punished with hunger, ruin and skin disease 
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(18, 12-13). The perverse has no roots (18,19) ®. 


Job argues that the collective identity is not a reason 
to justify authority. It presupposes that justice must also be 
guaranteed on a personal level. The friends, as an unjust 
authority, are guilty of the same punishment as Balaam: the 
sword. "Fear the sword, because the stubbornness that you 
display is a crime that deserves the sword, so that you may 
learn perfect justice" (19,29). 


d) Sofar, heavens an ideal guarantee of justice 


Sofar, the most subtle, culminates this second cycle. It 
recognizes the possible and precarious triumph of evil, 
which, he thinks, means the beginning and instrument of its 
fall. The triumph of the wicked is ephemeral (20.5). 


| think that Sofar argues that the heavens cannot 
consent to evil, they are indebted to reveal it. The heavens 
are guarantors of good, knowers of evil, and cannot 
participate in it: "the heavens reveal iniquity and the earth 
rises up against it" (20:27). | think that Sofar's approach is 
the best of the arguments —paradigm— of this second 
cycle and the debates as a whole. 


Job's answer presupposes that the heavens are silent, 
they do not guarantee good nor denounce evil [they 
tolerate and hide evil]. Joo answers’ with practical 
evidence... Heavens do not unveil iniquity; «the pervert is 
firmly established, progresses and affirms his strength» (21, 
7); their descendants inherit them (21,8), the pervert is led 
with honours to the grave (21,32). The second cycle closes 
with a terrible conclusion: the friends are stupid if they do 
not recognize the possible institutionalization of evil. 
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11.3 The contradiction of Job’s rebellion 
a) Third debate, on providence 


In my opinion, the third cycle opens a debate on 
providence. Bildad concludes that man is born in garbage 
and lives like a worm. 


In his answer, Job highlights the absurdity of a blind, 
deaf and mute divinity that justifies authority and serfdom. 
He finds no sense in his servitude, being responsible for an 
evil that he has not committed, and he will argue that his 
servitude accuses divinity of a defective creation. He will 
insist that the end (arrange the collective disorder) does not 
justify the means (his unjust suffering), as divinity uses 
men’s sacrifice and men’s suffering to win an eschatological 
fight against evil. And Job will conclude, in the long 
monologue that closes the debate, proposing [against 
arbitrary authority] an alternative social ethic of respect for 
life, matrimonial freedom and the dignity of the servant, 
lamenting that his virtue has not spared him from divine’s 
vengeful wrath. 


As conclusion, Job abandons his rebellion and 
expresses his patient resignation: «his tongue will not 
express protest» (27,4). The discussion about the meaning 
of authority and servitude, the debate on merit and guilt, 
will end up in Job long and conclusive monologue, after an 
inspired doxology, with a perplexed submission of Job to a 
mysterious and inscrutable providence, based on wisdom, 
which makes men suffer to test and improve their virtue... 
Job concludes with a resigned acceptance of divine will, that 
sacralizes servitude, and sees himself chosen to bear 
witness to the eschatological triumph of the virtue of 
patient submission. 


There is a tragic contradiction in Job’s painful and 
passionate arguments, as Job, despite his unremitting and 
heartful protests, submits unconditionally to the unjust and 
arbitrary providence that he unfoundedly imagines. 
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In my opinion, as the core of the debate, Job confronts 
his own servitude and the authority of his friends, but he 
does not deny or redeem servitude as an institution. He 
simply moderates it, while exalting the virtue of submission, 
which proves his fidelity to divinity [that tests his virtue and 
purifies him by suffering]. 


b) Eliphaz, the avenging providence 


The third cycle of the dialogues is practically limited to the 
intervention of Eliphaz, who is the only one to whom the 
Lord will later refer by name (42,7). 


Eliphaz emphasizes divine transcendence: man does 
not serve the Lord, it is himself that the wise man benefits 
(22, 2). Elifaz concludes that good and evil must be sought 
in man. Man judges himself when defining divinity: good 
does not contribute anything to the Lord and evil does not 
affect him. The sin of man harms himself (22,3). 


Elifaz perceives the role of an avenging providence 
that guarantees the defence of life. Elifaz affirms the great 
material and moral perversion of Job (22,5), because he 
thinks that the Lord does not see him. Wisdom is now 
affirmed as the foundation of a social order based on the 
defense of the foreigner, the orphan and the widow. 
Providence is presented by Eliphaz as a defense of the 
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weak: the foreigner, the poor, the widow and the orphan 


(22, 8)°. 
c) Job's response, tolerance of evil 


Job proclaims his innocence, and reaffirms that he has not 
breached the providential guarantee of life that Elifaz 
imputes to him. Job says that the Lord punishes him despite 
the purity of his conduct and intention. He has not 
perpetrated the excesses that are blamed on him; and if his 
responsibility was unconscious, as Elifaz argues, the Lord 
should have warned him before punishing him or, at least, 
explain the reasons for the punishment in order to correct 
himself. 


The demand for an explanation is a nuclear and 
recurrent allegation in the dialogues. (6.24; 7.20; 9.12-22; 
10.14; 12.6; 13.23; 23.17; 30.20). He accuses the divinity of 
a commission by omission, for not rewarding merit and for 
tolerating or covering up evil. He reiterates that he has 
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been arbitrarily condemned: he executes against me what 
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he has decided long ago (23,14)"°. 


In my opinion, as | have justified, Job protest is a 
specific rebellion against the authority of the friends, not 
per se against divine authority. He criticizes the Lord who 
hides everything from him (3,23), he confronts an arbitrary 
and inscrutable providence that punishes without warning, 
without guilt, and without explanation, but he manifests his 
faith in the rightfulness of providence. In Chapter 23, he 
implies that the purity and improvement (‘niana) of man 
explains suffering (23, 10). Job must suffer the disorder of 
the earth and put up with the wicked idealisms of the 
peoples until they are unveiled. 


d) The test and improvement of man 


The dialogues finish with the same approach they began, 
affirming the sin of man and denying the right of rebellion. 
As the conclusion of the debates, the friends seem to agree 
with Job's introductory lament and with Job’s arguments in 
his heartfelt debate, accept the selfish and sacrificial 
character of [human] wisdom, and stop blaming Job for his 
misfortune (32,1). 


Bildad affirms that man cannot be just before divine 
perfection: The Lord makes peace on high (25,2); a 
contrario, the divinity hids evil on earth. «The mortal cannot 
be just before the Lord, the son of a woman is not innocent» 
(25,4); it presupposes a concept of collective guilt, 


identified with the woman's guilt, and argues that the 
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corrupt Job has no standing to accuse the Lord”. 


Job does not answer Bildad's statement. In his long 
concluding monologue, he limits himself to defend his most 
detailed and provisional vision of divine intervention in 
history. He resolves the contradiction between a divinity 
who is just and the assertion of his innocence, considering 
evil [Job's life in the garbage as a worm] a temporary 
disorder that the divinity consents, and which he resignedly 
accepts until the evil is destroyed by providence. 


Sofar does not intervene in the third cycle because his 
arguments are accepted by Job and his friends. Job 
renounces to rebellion against divine justice, and is silent 
[consenting] to Bildad’s assertion that man is rubbish and a 
worm. The compromise between Job and the three friends is 
found in Sofar's argument that the heavens unveil evil. 
They all found wisdom in providence, and admit that the 
heavens tolerate and hide evil, meanwhile. The discussion 
about the meaning of authority and servitude has been 
transformed in the third cycle into a perplexed submission 
to a mysterious inscrutable providence. 
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CHAPTER XIl. JOB’S MONOLOGUE ON PROVIDENCE 


12.1 Job's monologue 
a) The eschatological triumph of good over evil 


Job begins a long speech expressing his resigned hope in 
providence that will establish justice. Job critically 
emphasizes that Bildad and his friends have a _ stingy 
conception of providence: how do you help the powerless 
and support the weak? (26.2), how do you instruct the 
ignorant and teach science? (26, 3). 


Job's monologue also raises the conflict between 
wisdom and ae revelation: and wonders about the 
authenticity of a revelation: who do you represent? (26, 4). 
The tanaim interpreted this chapter as regarding the 
revelation of Moses, and being particularly authentic. Job's 
speech is interpreted as the description of the divine 
presence to a people, compared to the mystical revelation 
to the pagans [the opponent of the chess game] that is 
personalized in the subjective mystical experience, of 
Eliphaz (chapter 4) or Balaam, whose only meaning is to 
institute and justify authority. 


The three friends conceive sacrifice as an instrument 
to conquer power. In an exalted doxology (26, 5-14), Job 
conceives himself as a pawn in a chess game of divinity 
against evil. Job finds his identity in the realization of divine 
providence that chooses his people, encircles a boundary 
on the face of the water, and grants them a land in the 
bosom of a depraved world, with the end of darkness (26, 
10). Under his strength, the sea_ wrinkles and his 
intelligence smites Rahab (26,12). Job contemplates [in due 
course] the triumph of good and the destruction of evil. 


Job concludes (26, 5-14) that providence protects life 


and directs nature and history, but allows and hides evil. 
Faced with the desperate abyss of an inscrutable divinity, 
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whose justice cannot be understood, Job conceives a 
divinity that chooses him to bear witness to the 
eschatological triumph of good over evil. 


b) Providence as punishment and knowledge 


Job describes an authoritarian and vengeful providence that 
knows and punishes evil: He// lays bare before him (26:5), 
ergo hell exists. The Lord hides (26, 9) [consents evil], unti/ 
he shakes the pillars of the earth with his reproach (26, 11). 
Providence assigns a destiny to man: «the Lord dominates 
the sea by force and breaks pride by wisdom» (26, 12). Job 
conceives an avenging providence that condemns the kings 
of the peoples and chooses him as a testimony of a rightful 
creation. 


Is it not a contradiction? Can divine justice be praised 
if the central argument of Job in the dialogues has been to 
protest against it? Can divine justice be praised for the 
destruction of the foreign kingdoms? In my opinion, Job 
unfolds the contradiction; foreign kingdoms exist to test 
and improve him. Job thinks that the Lord destroys evil, but 
tolerates evil to purify him and teach him with patience. 


In Job’s discourse, vengeance precedes wisdom, 
Justice will prevail in due time, at the end of time. He 
manifests his spirit through destruction of the serpent (26, 
13). But, in my opinion, the contradiction persists: Has any 
sense a resentful divinity that destroys his creation? Does 
the end (purify Job) justify the means (unjust suffering and 
destruction)? 


c) The narrator confronts Job 
The narrator, after granting him the floor, disavows our 
protagonist twice in the subsequent development of his 
long concluding monologue. 

In a double critical introduction to the second (Chap. 


27-28) and the third part (Chap. 29-31) of his soliloguy, the 
narrator twice uses the expression «01» ("he added"), 
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labelling Job’s words as a boring and stubborn discourse. He 
does not use «jy» ("take the floor"), the regular formula to 
introduce the debates. 


In my opinion, after praising Job, the double «901 
reproaches Job twice for his concept of wisdom submitted to 
force and for his ethic of a patient servant. Job is 
reproached for persisting in his rebellion against divine 
justice [the assertion of his innocence] and for the 
imputation of divinity [evil as a spirit created, tolerated or 
concealed by divinity]. 


d) The deconstruction of Job’s catastrophic ethics 


Faced with the subjectivist and authoritarian idealism of his 
friends, Job proposes a legal and authoritarian conception 
[very Hegelian] of wisdom as participation in the reality 
created by a vindictive divinity, which forges the sword with 
his anger. He conceives the social order and the earth as 
the practical reality of creation shaped in the fire with a 
hammer. He conceives revelation as a constitution of a 
patient and suffering people, which denounces sacrificial 
theology [only justified in god’s hands] and will succeed 
after the destruction of foreign idealism and kings. 


All kings die and only his patient servant triumphs a 
people whose divinity is the only king, which conforms at 
night to his servitude in the hope of being saved by inspired 
objective ethics, embodied in revealed law. Wisdom is 
conceived as a negation of authority in the name of 
inscrutable divine authority: a negation of the negation that 
does not explain how Job will be saved on the day of the 
destruction of foreign lands and gods. 


The Job of the dialogues lacks a coherent concept of 
social order, because he has not presupposed a coherent 
social foundation in merit and punishment [in personal 
freedom and responsibility]. Job has not understood the 
need to build the social order on just origins, not in force 
and vengeance. 


12.2 Job, a rebellious servant 
a) The unjust suffering of the innocent 


Indeed, at the very beginning of chapter 27, «401», Job 
describes his suffering as unjust, laments that the divinity 
«deprives him of his right and bitters his soul» (27,2); and 
expresses an ethic of patient resignation: «his tongue will 
not express protest» (27,4). Affirms his innocence “until 
death" (27.5) and accuses divinity of inflicting unjust 
suffering on him. 


Job’s speech presents a cruel and righteous divinity, 
which allows evil (27, 13) and lets it grow, to destroy it in 
due time. Job presumes to suffer an unjust but redeeming 
[wise] evil, in the context of a catastrophic and messianic 
vision of creation. 


He accepts the temporary a priori authority of foreign 
divinities, the reality of a wicked man, created to be 
destroyed at due time. The divine wrath punishes men’s 
rebellion, and destroys the guilt and the innocent alike: The 
children [of the wicked] multiply to perish by the sword, 
their descendants will suffer famine, and their widows will 
not mourn them (27:14-15). Their house will be destroyed 
(27, 18) and the terrors will persecute them (27, 20). Their 
misfortune is applauded and they disappear among the 
mockery (27, 21-23). 


But is it not evidence of Job’s incoherence to suggest 
that the divinity could commit such outrage? Does the end 
justify the means? Is it just a collective responsibility that 
condemns innocents? 


b) The authoritative and legalistic wisdom of Job 


The hymn of wisdom, in chapter 28, specifies the terms in 
which Job conceives his patient tolerance of evil. 


Job is praised and will be blessed (42,12), as the 
founder of an ethic in wisdom, but wisdom is a contradiction 
per se, aS Job concludes: where will wisdom be found? 
Contrasting the greedy optimism of friends, Job proposes an 
"authentic" experience of divinity, compared with the miner 
who goes to search for hidden minerals in the centre of the 
earth, in the shadow of death (28. 3). 


Job proposes an objective conscience of religion, since 
wisdom is not found among the living (28, 13). The creative 
moment determines the origin, purpose and substance: he 
has seen it, appreciated its value, marked a place and 
penetrated thoroughly (28, 27). Creation predetermines the 
reality that Job is only meant to witness, as a conflict of an 
evil rebellion and creation: The fear of the Lord is wisdom 
and shunning evil intelligence (28, 28). 


c) The lack of a coherent social ethic 


The narrator formulates a second reproach of Job, «90%», at 
the beginning of chapter 29. The messianic vision of Job is 
criticized. 


Job opens this second part of his speech longing for 
the days of his past, (29, 2), when he conquered the earth. 
Job justifies his suffering in his [messianic] claim for a more 
just social order, founded on "wisdom". 


Chapter 29 formulates the principles of his messianic 
[and sacrificial] ideal of his past [and future] kingdom. The 
conquest of the city [the authority of the temple], will 
enlighten a sophisticated social responsibility (paradigm of 
virtue), in defence of life and also human dignity (poor, 
orphan, widow, blind, lame, desperate). 


Chapter 30 seems to refer to his life in exile, "and 
now" (30, 1), hated and afflicted (30, 10-11), exiled in the 
countryside [his vision of exile, where the Lord does not yet 
punish the evil], the rebellion of the young (30, 12), turned 
into dust and ashes (30, 19) represents the sacrifice of 
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sexuality and wealth, the punishment of skin and bones (30, 
30). 


Job agrees to receive evil from the Lord, «l expected 
good and | receive evil» (30, 26), «he throws me into the 
mud» (30, 29), although he affirms that he receives unjust 
evil patiently and for a time, until the inexorable triumph of 
virtue (30.26). The resigned acceptance of evil in his 
theology of separation sacralizes servitude, his messianic 
vision denies the universality of man; and he _ himself 
defines himself as a servant, subjected to evil during exile 
in a foreign land, he assumes a catastrophic vision of his 
triumph when foreign kingdoms destroy themselves and 
recognize his virtue. 


d) Marriage institutionalizes an idealistic authority 


Chapter 31 formulates a matrimonial dogmatic, which 
reflects his social ethic. 


The theology of the covenant institutionalizes marriage 
(31, 1). The institutionalization of marriage is perhaps the 
defining characteristic of Job’s dogmatic, a sign of his 
theology of separation in exile, a social institutionalization 
founded on a matrimonial morality [marriage freedom], in 
the name of divinity, in a corrupt world. Morality is the 
essence of a social ethic of separation (the formalization of 
dogma) in exile. 


A marriage based on male authority, which recognizes 
marital freedom and yet submits the wife as a servant 
foreigner (accused of greed and foolishness, 721). In my 
opinion, the friends abide by Job's monotheism, but, unlike 
Job, they do not build marital freedom as the foundation of 
social order with their patient suffering. 


His insistence on not depriving the disinherited of 
clothes (31, 19) should be interpreted as not abusing the 
poor financially or sexually. His social commitment is not 
limited to the defence of life, as Eliphaz proposed, but 
rather advocates receiving foreigners and not abusing 


wealth (31, 24-28). Marriage morality also prefigures a 
resulting economic justice: not taking the product of the 
land without paying its price (31, 39). 


And Elihu will conclude that Job’s separation theology 
means the institution of serfdom as a heavenly will due to 
human perversion. The debate is ready for the critic in the 
theophanies not only of the theology of sacrifice, but also of 
the theology of the suffering servant. 
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CHAPTER XIll. ELIHU’S CONTRADICTORY CHARACTER 


13.1 Elihu, a compelling character 
a) Perplexity and confrontation 


Elinu, to say the least, appears as a contradictory character; 
praised, reproached or reviled. 


Many see Elihu’s intervention as the core of the book 
of Job, which summarizes the arguments of the friends. 
Elinu affirms Job's guilt, reproaches Job for his rebellion 
[pretending to judge the divinity], and explains or 
introduces the sense of theophanies providing them with 
credibility. It is assumed that Elihu's doctrine is the most 
important aspect of the Book because he is _ neither 
commended nor denounced in the epilogue. 


On a negative assessment, Elihu's speech is criticized 
for not adding anything to the discussions, having fairly 
ambiguous and repetitious terminology, and having a 
monotonous, repeating style devoid of metaphors or 
imagery. The terms and expressions of Aramaic root seem 
to have been interspersed after its composition. Without 
displaying a dogmatic framework, it distorts the text's 
symmetrical structure. In conclusion, Elihu’s inspiration is 
denied. Elihu is said to condemn Job to justify himself, and 
evade the personal sense of the divine rebuke. 


Other interpretations revile Elihu and consider his 
speech a crazy theology of an unsympathetic character, 
comedian or alazon. 

b) The alleged incoherence of Elihu's speech 
The debate is located in a more general discussion about 


the coherence of the Book of Job, and its progressive and 
patched redaction. 
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Many modern authors, in the context of the Biblical 
historicism of the 18th century Enlightenment, affirm that 
Elinu's speech is not a part of the original story, and 
consider it a later addition (or several later additions) 
inauthentic or interpolated, in the scandal over Job's bold 
claims. Elihu is said to try to repair the tangled structure of 
Job's dialogues with the three friends. 


An extended thesis concludes that the refutation of 
Job's arguments by Elihu, opposes the doctrine’ of 
theophanies. A later author introduces Elihu's intervention 
and criticizes the incoherence of the supposed divine 
speech and the concluding epilogue. Elihu's speech is said 
to be written by an author scandalized by the dogmatic 
implications of the theophanies, which underestimate divine 
providence. 


c) The theory of guilt in Elihu's speech 


As a prolegomenon to Elihu's speech, after affirming that 
Job's words come to an end (31, 40), the narrator specifies: 
«And those three men kept silent, because they considered 
Job just in their eyes» (32,1). 


Job’s monologue as a conclusion to the dialogues, 
proposes a social ethic as a true testimony of his innocence, 
Job renounces bloody sacrifice (conquering the land by 
violence or sexual manipulation), and promotes a theology 
of separation. His desperate approach recalls again the 
style of the prophets addressing Israel, trying to explain a 
catastrophe and the divine inexorable vengeance. 


Job's monologue institutionalizes the theology of 
separation from foreign idealism, kings and _ peoples. 
Marriage stages the formalization of an ethic of separation, 
waiting for the due time when foreign idealism and 
kingdoms will be destroyed by the Lord in_ their 
contradictions. Job accepts the good from the Lord 
[marriage as a temple] and will he not accept the evil of 
foreign kingdoms [with patient silence]? (2.10). 


In my opinion, Elihu’s monologue, as a musical 
counterpoint to Job’s monologue, upholds divine authority 
and points out the contradictions of Job’s rebellion and of 
the silence of the three friends as compliance. Elihu rebukes 
Job and closes the discussion with an apology of sacrifice 
and suffering, denying the compatibility of personal 
freedom with human guilt and divine providence, and 
underscoring the incoherence of Job's separation theology. 


13.2 Dogmatic traditions on Elihu 
a) Rabbinic tradition 


The discourse on Elihu begins after the narrator affirms: 
“Here the words of Job come to an end". Some tanaim and 
amoraim, in a laudatory interpretation of Elihu's speech, 
claimed that the second part of the Book of Job had been 
written by Elihu himself, who is considered to represent 
Israel, aS a witness to the divine word. 


As a counterpoint, other tanaim consider Elihu a 
personification of Satan, the spirit of the tyrannical Persian 
divinity responsible for exile (or later for Rome, destroyer of 
the temple and persecutor). A critical perspective of Elihu, 
identifies Israel with the suffering Job. 


Irving Jacobs explains this controversy over the 
character of Elihu as the very awakening of rabbinical 
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thought as a coherent movement’. The school of Hillel 
opposes the sacrificial school of Shamal. History is no 
longer interpreted as a conflict between good (Israel) and 
evil (peoples), and the judgment of man is considered the 
origin of the social realm. 


| think that the subsequent rabbinic interpretation 
abhors extreme evaluations of the figure of Elihu; who is 
neither exalted nor condemned. In Bamidbar Rabbah (20, 
11), Elihu's illumination is interpreted by analogy with 
Numbers 20, 20 as Balaam's revelation, and an analogy is 
also made with Eliphaz's speech (4, 12-13). It is concluded 
that the Lord only manifests himself to the pagan prophets 
at night 


And in Sotah 5, 20d, Eleazar ben Azariah identifies 
Elihu with Isaac, who consents to Abraham's unjustified 
sacrifice. The Gemara considers Elihu either one of the 
seven gentile prophets who have prophesied to the 
peoples, or a Jew who prophesies for the peoples (Baba 
Batra 15b). 


| think that the Gemara identifies Elihu with foreign 
religions, which may have their origin in greed or in Israel 
(heresy). The idealisms of the peoples are destroyed in 
their due time, and until then Satan has a share in Job’s 
wealth. Avodah Zara, 3a, interprets the three friends and 
Elinu as the personification of the peoples who testify that 
Israel (Job) has fulfilled the law. 


The Gemara In my opinion, raises the issue of the 
universality and historicity of Israel and the responsibility of 
Israel for the defective social realm of the foreign kingdoms. 
Egypt's final judgment is postponed while Job defends it, 
and Egypt's final punishment proceeds when Job falls and is 
handed over as a victim of Abraham's race, destined to 
placate Satan. Job, on the other hand, offers burnt offerings 
only for his sons, for each one of them, and does not give 
his share to Satan. 
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b) Medieval Christian philosophy 


Medieval Christian philosophy presents Job as_ the 
representation of the Church that suffers and becomes 
aware of sin, and conceives Elihu as spiritual pride [which 
does not recognize history as the reality of the incarnation]. 


The epistle of Santiago, 5, 7-11 praises Job as a model 
of patience, representation of the Church, and thus is 
characterized by Gregory the Great, who considers the 
suffering of the just, participation in redemptive suffering; 
he conceives Job condemned by original sin, and criticizes 
Elihu as arrogant, a paradigm of the Jew who denies the 
incarnation. The flagella Dei operates a kind of resurrection 
in man and favours the contemplative life. 


Thomas Aquinas, who develops the approaches of 
Gregory the Great, considers Elihu a defensor of the soul’s 
immortality and of the existence of another life, where 
justice is fulfilled. However, Elihu refutes the idea that 
suffering is due to sin and only admits an educational and 
preventive function of suffering. He criticizes Elihu for his 
inappropriate pride in pretending to resolve the dispute 
between Job and his friends, without understanding the 
secret divine wisdom. He also accuses Elihu of boasting. 


c) Jewish medieval philosophy 


The medieval world witnessed the birth of a Jewish 
philosophy linked to the philosophical discussions of his 
time, which values Elihu positively, as the personification of 
revelation. 


Saadiah Gaon identifies suffering with exile, and 
maintains, repeating Elihu's positive statements, that the 
divinity tests the righteous and teaches him through 
suffering, not necessarily punitive. 


Another more elaborate perspective of the same 
approach is developed by Maimonides, on the occasion of 
the reception of Aristotelian idealism. According to this 
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author, intellectual perfection overcomes = material 
corruption, which is the position he attributes to Elihu. 


Maimonides affirms that Elihu's main contribution to 
the Book of Job is his explanation of prophecy (Guide for the 
Perplexed, 3, chapter 23). The prophecy is conceived as a 
participation in the divine essence, obtained from moral 
purity. He interprets (3; 23, 5), the redeeming angel 
described by Elihu, as the description of the different 
phases in the ascent to prophecy, conceiving prophecy as a 
state reached by personal perfection. 


Elihu personifies the moral purity of Israel, the sole 
repository of revelation, on which the moral law is 
instituted. The prophecy of Balaam and Eliphaz, by 
contrast, is interpreted as a personal inspiration of the 
gentile prophet. 


The angel's vision is explained in the context of his 
theory of emanation, the ascent in perception. The direct 
relationship with the Creator is exceptional and divinity is a 
remote cause of prophecy, since the intellect does not 
transcend material reality, and providence is in_ itself 
inscrutable. He interprets the intervention of the Lord in the 
theophanies as an allegory of the limits of human 
knowledge and of the inscrutable divine power over nature 
and history. Maimonides concludes that Elihu gives an 
answer to Job and rationalizes the theophanies. 


d) Protestant dogmatics 


In his preface to the Book of Job, Martin Luther confronts 
the tradition of a patient Job and extols Job's rebellion. Job 
demands an explanation from the Lord, and is praised in 
the epilogue for his very rebellion. Luther makes a break 
with the medieval doctrine of Job as a representation of the 
Church. The Lutheran position conceives of Job as a 
recalcitrant rebel who is only saved by his faith, not by his 
suffering. 
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As a counterpoint, Luther considers Elihu, the 
personification of spiritual sin. Elihu is identified with Jewish 
pride. Luther's anti-Semitism is notorious. In_ his 
confrontation with the Anabaptists, he also identifies Elihu 
with a rebellious and heretical Christianity. 


Calvin pays particular attention to the commentary on 
the Book of Job, due to the importance of the Jewish 
tradition in Calvinist thought, which does not conceive of 
Christianity as a condemnation of Judaism, but as its 
continuation. Calvin exalts, like Luther, the figure of a 
rebellious Job, justified by his faith. Calvin's radical 
innovation must be found in his interpretation of Elihu, 
which poses, as | have explained, the historicist imprint of 
revelation. Far from qualifying Elihu as a personification of 
pride, a manifestation of spiritual sin, Calvin considers him, 
with the same approach as Maimonides, the introducer of 
theophanies; the only one who is not reproached in the 
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epilogue, and the depositary and preacher of the divine 
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word’. 


Calvin sees himself, and conceives his Church, with 
echoes in medieval Jewish thought, as the triumph of the 
incarnation in history through moral purity and customs. 
Calvin characterizes Job as a Gentile, having an Edomite 
root; and Elihu, with a Jewish name, is conceived as a 
personification of the new reformed Church. Elihu 
incarnates the Church as the reality of providence and as 
the universality of religion. The Jews were chosen by the 
flesh, but Elihu, although he does not descend from the 
lineage of Abraham, is chosen for salvation by faith and 
preaching. Personal purity is not exalted in Elihu, but 
confession, hospitality (charity) and preaching inform the 
very structure of functions in the Church. 


The Calvinist vision has a decisive importance in the 
pietistic and Anglo-Saxon tradition in which religious 
freedom is instituted. English Protestantism praises Job's 
rebellion more than his patience, and sees in Elihu the unity 
of revelation in history, because the Lord does not retract. 
The exaltation of Elihu is the ordinary way of interpreting 
the figure of Elihu in Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, with 
Calvinist roots. 


e) German idealism 


Elinu represents in Hegel the folly of seeking truth or justice 
in ideas. 


Job proclaims his innocence: "Wouldn't it be easier for 
the unjust to have misfortune and for the evildoer to be 
disapproved? Elihu rebukes Job: Look! Against you | 
conclude that you are not upright, precisely because God Is 
more than a man; why do you pretend to litigate with 
Him?». Since his knowledge of divinity is said to be inspired 
or prophetic and the Lord does not accept it, Hegel asserts 
that Elihu must be considered a fool. Elihu personifies a 
merely negative relationship with reality and a submission 
to an abstract being [of supposed divinity], not with its 
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concrete being; because in itself, in Elihu's approach, the 
divinity is not further determined. 


In my opinion, Hegel criticizes Elihu's doctrine, which 
defines the nuclear point in his interpretation of the figure 
of Job. According to Hegel, a religion founded on divine 
inspiration, idealism, is not objectified in reality, because — 
according to Hegel— the divinity that exists in the idea is 
realized as conceived by the subjectivity of the interpreter. 


For Hegel, Job conceives the divinity as the other, and 
builds a religion of the sublime, determined by the divine 
revelation [of His essence], which promises him [in the 
theophanies] a particular land [to build a society, a farm 
and a family, amid chaos]. Hegel underlines that Elihu 
conceives the divinity of submission to [divine] power, 
which is therefore a divinity at the service of subjective 
individuality (arbitrary power), which has no real essence 
and cannot guarantee freedom and justice. 


Hegel identifies Job with Israel. In the duality of Israel 
as a State and as a religion, Hegel presupposes that Job 
abandons his struggle for justice and allows himself to be 
tempted by the religious idealism of Elihu, and turns his 
back on his claim to build a state. Job submits to divinity 
[the abstract idea, defined by the exaltation of subjectivity], 
and he finds his identity only in his submission. 


The criticism of Elihu assumes a serious critique of 
religion as a belief that rejects logic and justice, which can 
only be attained in the State, as the identity of man and his 
freedom, as | have justified when exposing Hegel's 
philosophy. 
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13.3 The narrator introduces Elihu 
a) The silence of the three friends 


«Those three men kept silent because they consider Job just 
in their eyes» (32,1). In my opinion, the reference to the 
friends [those] that opens Elihu's speech is an expression of 
reproach; the foolishness, vanity and pride of the three 
friends herald their doom (the arrival of Elihu). The three 
men, a criminal deal, stood up, and assembled together 
against divine justice. | think that "men" symbolizes the 
servitude of women; and the reference to "those" (n'7Nn) 
and "kept silent", are expressions of the reproach of their 
criminal purpose. 


According to Elihu, the friends blame the divinity by 
presuming Job innocent (32,2), since Job blames the 
divinity. Those, infers that their kingdom have no righteous 
origins; and they kept silent, has a catastrophic inference, 
because their kingdom is not founded on the word (justice) 
but on a Sacrificial theology (silence). The friends are 
imputed for omission, their silence is considered complicity 
with the unjustified violence of the origins of the social 
realm that created servitude. 


Elihu a mysterious character, not identified in the 
prologue or referred to in the epilogue, has not come with 
the three friends and unexpectedly enters the discussion 
once the dialogue has ended. Job has unveiled the defective 
authority of the three friends, but has not assumed the 
collective disorder. Job’s words are ended (31,40). There is 
an end to Job’s words, and the silence of the friends follows. 


The words of Job come to an end (31,40) and the three 
friends ceased to answer (32,6), because neither Job nor 
the three friends have assumed responsibility for the 
collective disorder. They don’t assume their complicity or 
cover up in the defective origins of the social realm, as 
profitable participants in the public disorder or as servants 
of an unjust authority. 
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b) Elihu as a rebuke of silence 


In my opinion, the narrator presents Elihu as a rebuke of 
silence, a fault of omission, that hides his relationship with 
Job (both from the family of Ram). His name and roots seem 
Jewish; it may mean the self-criticism of the traditional 
sacrificial and idealistic conception of the Jewish religion, 
against which the Book of Job reacts. 


Elihu poses the great problem of monotheism: the 
compatibility of man's freedom with providence. Elihu, to 
solve the problem of evil and to be able to affirm the 
innocence of the divinity, proposes that evil has its origin in 
man (job), guilty as a rebel against divinity (32,2). 
According to Elihu, Job is due to confess at night, not 
necessarily because of his actions but because of his origins 
and rebellious nature. 


In my opinion, as | will explain later, Elihu, when 
accusing Job, has not understood the difference between 
guilt and responsibility. The difference between criminal 
imputation of damage, and the civil liability of the heir or 
holder of a property. 


c) Elihu's wrath 


The narrator presents Elihu as dominated by anger (32,2), 
and underlines Elihu's anger four times (in 32,2 [2] and 32,3 
and once more in 32,5); while he, in his own presentation, 
affirms himself inspired by the divine spirit (33,4). 


Elihu's anger is directed against Job for considering 
himself innocent [and accusing the divinity] (32,2) and also 
against the three friends, because they do not find an 
answer and condemn Job (32,3). The true response of the 
friends to Job, according to Elihu, should be the 
condemnation of Job; otherwise, they condemn the divinity 
by omission (unconscious responsibility). 


Anger identifies Elihu. The expression of Elihu's anger 
precedes the disclosure of his name (son of Barjael, a BuZzi, 
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of the lineage of Ram). | believe it to indicate disdain for his 
family, his ancestors, his nation, and even the divine work. 
The narrator, in my opinion, portrays Elihu's rage as the 
arid, male source of the sacrifice theologies. Elihu explains 
the social origin with his theory of collective guilt, in my 
opinion, a superficial simplification that justifies violence 
against Job [the servant] as a supposed or implied criminal. 


What is anger? It will be defined in the Book of Job as 
the denial of justice. Anger condemns justice, and imputes 
evil to the Lord to justify itself (40,8). The deepest reason 
for Elinu's anger lies in not recognizing divine justice and 
pretending to justify himself [in the divinity]. The meaning 
of Elihu's anger will be revealed again in the epilogue. The 
divine wrath is justified against the friends but not against 
Job (42,7). The wrath is justified against criminal guilt, but 
not against civil liability. | think that anger is presented as a 
justification for violence and sacrifice. 


13.4 Elihu introduces himself 
a) Silence as an apology for servitude 


The narrator states that Elihu waited for Job in silence, 
because they were older than him and were full of days 
(32,4). In my opinion, Elihu's presentation clearly shows an 
inappropriate silence. 


Elihu repeats twice, «Nn anx»: what he says to himself, 
in justification of his silence. He affirms, first «n nx», that 
he is young (6 ,32 ,2N VyN) and that he humbles himself 
before age (tradition) and wisdom (religion, authority), 
which could justify his silence; but after a second 
[unjustified] «mn nx», he orders them to listen to him 
(32,10). Repetition means a reproach. Elihu is not silent 
waiting for his turn [after the elder and the authority], but 
to be able to express his contempt and condemnation of Job 
and his three friends. 
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Elinu’s silence can be interpreted as a mockery of Job’s 
words, which come to an end (31,40), and of the three 
men’s silence that do not find an answer to Job (32,6). The 
theophanies will answer Job; Elihu does not offer an answer, 
he condemns an abusive silence. 


Elihu's criticism, in my opinion, and Job's subsequent 
erroneous conviction, imply a disregard for the word's 
primacy as the reality of a social sphere [authority, 
tradition, dialogue, and respect for the labor of man] over 
sacrifice. The word refers to a man; the animal offered as a 
sacrifice. Elihu's rebuke should be interpreted as an 
acceptance of servitude and disdain for the serfs. 


b) Elihu's inspiration 


After the precise and simple presentation by the narrator 
(32, 2-6), Elihu makes a long and confusing presentation of 
himself in two chapters (32 and 33). It is striking that no 
other actor in the plot introduces himself, and, in my 
opinion, the showy presentation of himself must be 
interpreted as a sign of Elihu’s superficiality. The double 
presentation of Elihu, by the narrator and by himself, 
illustrates the objective judgment of an angry and 
superficial character and, in my opinion, presupposes 
radical censorship of Elihu. 


All the characters in the Book of Job talk to each other, 
except Elihu, who imposes his alleged divine inspiration 
through a_ fictitious dialogue and accusatory ritual 
questions. Elihu advocates absolute submission (confession 
of guilt) to an intended inspiration at night (the intercessor 
angel). Elihu starts off his statement by asserting that the 
argument between Job and his companions is false because 
it assumes divine blame. Elihu reasoned that if the Divinity 
were innocent, then man must be guilty. 


Elinu hides his anger in his claim to be in the divine 


spirit: the spirit of the Lord allows understanding (32,8); the 
spirit of the Lord grants wisdom (32,9). He urges them to 
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listen to him (32,19). An argument that is repeated against 
the rebellious Job: the spirit of the Lord gives life (33,4). 


Elihu exalts inspiration above dialogue, "because the 
spirit is found in man, by divine inspiration" (32,8). Elihu 
explains that ... the spirit of the Lord builds (32,8b), and 
that the multitude is not wise and the old men are not just 
(32,9), Nhe condemns authority (the work of man) and 
tradition (the old), because [only] the spirit of the Lord 
builds (32,9) and gives life (33,4). 


In my opinion, the narrator's presentation § infers 
denying Elihu’s inspiration, since the narrator does not refer 
to his inspiration, he only ponders his anger. The narrator, 
from the very beginning, points out the logical contradiction 
of Elihu's approach, which lies in the fact that presuming 
that man is doomed by men’s guilt, accuses the divinity of 
tolerating or concealing evil, even though in an attenuated 
modality of guilt. 


Elinu's vision also means blaming divinity for punishing 
man for damage that he has not caused, and, last but not 
least, imputing the divinity a defective creation, a 
Manichaean perspective. In my opinion, Elihu’s inspiration 
means a radical contempt towards Job, as Balaam's 
revelation (Numbers 20, 20), and Eliphaz's speech (4, 12- 
13), that do not develop an ethic or dogmatic but only 
accuse man. 


And it means denying man's freedom, because 
collective guilt makes man a servant of Satan, and imposes 
on the divinity a duty to redeem evil (as a guarantee of the 
creator) and an obligation to assume the direction of social 
order and history until evil is fully redeemed. 


c) Untempered delay as an apology for rebellion 
In my opinion, silence makes an apology for servitude; and 
waiting in a boundless delay, an apology for a servant's 


rebellion. Elihu waits silently for the inexorable destruction 
of the authority and the work of man in the night. Elihu 
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insists on persisting «(32,11) «m7nIn in a humble 
expectation of the inexorable and catastrophic divine 
justice, in the absence of coherent reasons in Job (32,12). 


The second «'n'‘7nin», exaggerates the responsibility of 
the three friends, because they stand up without words 
—they do not condemn Job—. They don't have answers, 
they don't say a word (32, 15-16) —they don't have a legal 
origin and they don't have authority—. And they force Elihu 
to express his knowledge (32,17). 


In my opinion, an untimely delay is considered 
illegitimate and inexcusable, since it means losing 
confidence in divine justice and condemning the work of 
man. Silence condemns authority and tradition [the word], 
but waiting untimely in silence also condemns the social 
order. Due to the condemnation of Job and his friends, Elihu 
condemns himself, and loses his family and his social and 
political identity, blurred by his anger in the silly ocean of 
his silence (32, 2-6). 


d) Elihu magnifies the guilt of the three friends 


Elinu's rebuke concludes with a speech in which he stages, 
objective reasons for the condemnation of the three friends, 
highlighting the different ways in which they abuse their 
prosperity (32, 18-22). 


Elihu imputes the three friends a belly full of words 
(32,18); he blames them for filling their bellies with 
delicacies. Wine in new pitchers (32,19); on the contrary 
sense, the friends abuse their lineage. Without respect for 
persons (32, 21-22); in a contrary sense, the friends use 
servitude to establish themselves socially. 


Elinu interprets the social order as the selfish interest 
of the three friends (greed, lineage and pride). This final 
reproach systematizes the dialogues between the friends 
and Job, and also accuses the [wicked] friends because they 
do not condemn Job, and are accomplices of his defiance of 
divine justice. This assertion of Elihu, which exaggerates 
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Job's communal responsibility, will be explicitly contradicted 
in the epilogue.Eliphaz and his friends are condemned to 
make sacrifices by the Lord for misusing their affluence, but 
Job, who is said to speak truthfully, is left unpunished (42:7- 
8). 


In my opinion, collective guilt, shatter the historicity of 
the social order and the identity of man as the protagonist 
of history. Collective guilt denies personal guilt. Only 
personal guilt founds personal freedom and responsibility 
and defines the role of providence [the intercessor angel] in 
history. 


The theophanies and the epilogue, in my opinion, will 
confront Elihu's theology and unveil and explain the 
Significance and bounds of personal guilt. Elinu does not 
speak, only rebukes Job’s and the three friend’s silence. 
Elinu’s criticism of the unjustified silence of the three 
friends only pretends to contradict Job’s innocence and 
impose Job’s servitude. It must be interpreted as the 
negation of an ethic, because it denies personal freedom 
and responsibility and condemns Job without identifying 
personal guilt in him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ELIHU’S CONFESSION AT NIGHT 


14.1 Elihu’s misrepresentation of Job's rebellion 
a) Elihu’s pertinent rebuke of Job 


In defence of divine justice, chapters 33 to 37 develop 
Elihu’s florid refutation of Job's innocence. 


After a long prolegomenon in which Elihu orders Job to 
listen (33,1); Elihu claims to be in the divine presence (33, 
2-5), formed in clay (33,6) and full of humility (33,7). Elihu 
pretends to repeat Job's words, before rebuking him (33,8). 


Elinu confronts Job’s three main claims: 
1) His innocence (33, 8-9; 34,5). 


According to Elihu, Job’s pretended innocence means 
to accuse the divinity of the social disorder. Elihu’s speech 
affirms Job's guilt and denies his right to rebel... because 
the divinity is greater than man (33,12), and does not 
pervert justice (34,12). 


2) Elihu confronts Job’s conviction that the Lord does 
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not reward the just nor condemn the wicked? (33, 10-11). 


3) Elihu also confronts Job’s demand for an explanation 
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of his punishment? (33, 12-13). 
b) Job’s nuanced rebellion 


Elinu, as | have justified, rightly criticizes Job's intemperate 
language and correctly imputes to Job the past guilt of his 
misfortune and his fall into servitude and_ exile. 
Nevertheless, can Job be imputed, as Elihu pretends, of 
rebellion against divine justice? 


In my. opinion, Elihu) puts in Job's mouth an 
exaggerated view of his innocence claim: "Il am _ pure, 
without sin" (33:9), "| am just and | am deprived of my 
right" (34,5), "| am punished without being guilty" (34,31), 
“what advantage do | have if | do not do evil?" (35,3), «[the 
Lord] does not care about the crimes that are committed» 
(35,15); [Job] «prefers evil to suffering» (36,21). Job's 
criticism is facilitated by exaggerating his protests, which 
also conceals the true scope and significance of his dissent. 


Elihu misrepresents Job's words. Job can not be 
imputed of rebellion because he recognizes divine justice, 
even though he describes it as incomprehensible (12, 4-25; 
26, 6-13). Job considers himself innocent only if the Lord 
does not explain his guilt (31, 33-34). Job does not deny the 
retribution of the righteous and the condemnation of the 
wicked, although not in due time. Job justifies divine 
injustice as a test and to achieve a greater good. 


And, indeed, unceasingly the Book of Job accounts for 
Job's righteousness. In the prologue, the narrator ponders 
his rectitude: well-intentioned, fearful of the Lord and 
fleeing from evil; and the Lord confirms his rectitude twice 
in his dialogue with Satan (1,8; 2,3). Job's righteousness will 
be reiterated twice in the epilogue, in Job's final vindication 
against Elihu's angry and disproportionate reproach (42.7 
and 42.8). The anger of the Lord rises against his friends 
and not against Job (42,7), so Elihu's anger against Job is 
not justified. 
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Despite a censure of the friend’s complicity and Job’s 
cover-up of servitude, in my opinion, Job’s righteousness is 
the core of the book and his nuanced and impertinent 
language can not be interpreted as a rebellion, only as a 
minor crime of injuries by negligence. The unfair rejection 
of an explanation of Job's punishment context is essential to 
criticizing Elihu's monologue, because the request for an 
explanation nuances Job's supposed rebellion. 


c) The’ right to demand ané_e explanation for 
punishment 


Elihu reproaches Job for demanding an explanation (not 
resigning himself to his servitude at night: 33.13; 34.29; 
36,13). 


Elihu invites Job to listen and attend, given the divine 
transcendence (33,12); abuses the _ colloquial tone, 
redundantly repeating his name, assuming camaraderie 
and friendship towards someone he despises. «Shut up so 
that | can teach you wisdom» (33,33). 


To ask for a warning and an explanation for 
punishment cannot be interpreted a priori as an act of pride 
and rebellion. The etymology of obey comes from the Latin, 
oboedescere, derived from oboedire, which means to listen 
correctly. Obeying is defined as complying with what is 
correctly understood. The warning and the explanation are 
linked to the personal character of the guilt. The warning 
and explanation of the punishment must be considered 
mandatory, except in legitimate defence, because the 
opposite means tolerating or hiding evil. 


Punishment has no_ significance in itself (as a 
vengeance) but only to avoid harm [warning], or to prepare 
restitution and compensation [explanation]. To deny the 
warning and explanation is to favour evil and also to deny 
the redemption of evil; it can mean collaborating with evil, 
making it possible and perpetuating it. 
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Elinu exaggerates, in my opinion, when he refuses to 
give Job a warning or an explanation. As long as Job 
believes he has a flawed understanding, the request for an 
explanation can be justified, also if it is intended to correct 
an illegitimate or defective order. And, from this 
perspective, | would even add that even reproaching 
authority and refusing to obey a command can be part of its 
loyal and just compliance. 


The warning, the punishment and the explanation of 
punishment are three moments of the repression of crime 
in its ideal origin, its material reality and its quantification 
[for restitution or compensation]. They constitute three 
essential and indivisible elements of guilt (intention, act and 
result). Elihu's individualistic and catastrophic view of 
redemption disregards the significance of forewarning and 
justification of the punishment, and does not value the need 
of weighing and grading the punishment (defined by aim 
and consequence), for its atonement and compensation. 


In my opinion, if the Lord did not behave with justice in 
his relations with man, with each man, and if he did not 
explain his conduct, it could not be argued that man was 
created in the divine image and likeness, and the Lord 
would fail to fulfill his role as guarantor. 


14.2 Job’s magnified responsibility 
a) Providence and inspiration 


Elihu has the merit of revealing to Job and his friends the 
decisive participation of providence as the guarantor of 
social order and history, and the possible unconscious guilt 
for not heeding the warning at night; an issue that has not 
been addressed in Job's dialogue with the three friends. 


Elihu states that "the Lord speaks to us directly and we 
pay no attention to him" (33:14). Elihu describes three ways 
of teaching man at night, "in his dreams, night visions, and 
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while he is carried away by torpor and lies on his bed" 
(33,15), since rich and poor are labour of his hands (34,19). 


Indeed, it can be coherently presumed that divine 
inspiration can enlighten man at night. However, Elihu can 
be questioned for claiming that the alleged inspiration of 
man in the night is indeed absolute. The divinity does not 
have to privilege the patient submission of man at night, 
and can also speak to man during the day or remain silent 
at night or speak through nature, the social realm, history, 
allegories and fables, etc... 


b) Confession as denial of divine justice 


Elihu magnifies Job’s responsibility for his lack of diligence 
[not listening] at night. According to Elihu, man is 
responsible for evil, although Job did not immediately cause 
it, as he must master his own rebellious nature at night, 
listen to the Lord, confess, and seek enlightenment. 


Elinu highlights the importance of assuming collective 
responsibility, but proposes a disproportionate liability of 
Job. The obligation to listen at night and confess guilt is not 
categorical, aS a man can also listen during the day, or by 
different means. The responsibility for omission (not to 
listen at night) has many nuances and is generally limited 
to a duty of diligence linked to the function of guarantee, as 
a father, authority or author. As a principle, a man should 
not confess guilt without knowing why, because guilt means 
to assume indiscriminately a responsibility and to contradict 
the hierarchy of personal burdens. Confession a priori of 
guilt leads to a particular responsibility for neglect or 
despise family burdens and also duties of social and 
political nature. 


The unjustified confession of collective guilt at night 
denies divine justice (40,8), rationality [of punishment], 
social identity, personal freedom, and the value of the work 
of man. It also denies the principles of graduation of the 
penalty for the damage caused. Confession means to justify 
sacrificial theology. 
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The day signifies the individual person [personal 
conscience and accountability]; the night, the collective 
identity [subconscious]. Elihu's approach denies divine 
justice because it denies justice on a personal level [he only 
conceives a collective justice]. The creation of man in the 
divine image and likeness must mean the right of man to 
demand justice [retribution for merit and punishment for 
guilt] also on a personal (individual) level; not only at night 
but also at daylight. 


Underestimating the significance of the battle against 
evil during the day [the source of authority] entails exalting 
the battle against evil at night. The unjustified confession at 
night means the lack of an objective moral identity in Elihu. 


c) The contempt for rationality and social identity 


Elinu explains that the Lord speaks at night, "so that men 
reconsider their actions, and to awaken the mighty from 
their pride" (33:17). "Thus he preserves their souls from 
extermination and prevents their bodies from succumbing 
to the sword" (33:18). 


Divine word in the night, that Elihu presupposes, faces 
the paradox of the inscrutability of the divinity. Man cannot 
discern at night if he is being spoken to by divinity or by the 
daydreams of his own desire and subconscious pride. Man 
cannot distinguish from an ideal perspective between good 
and evil, since evil also presents itself as good. At best, a 
voice is heard in the night [a narcissistic speech] without 
knowing who is speaking or where the voice coming from. 
Words at night, as words in the day, can come from a 
corrupt speaker, and words at night are even more difficult 
to discern. 


In my opinion, pretending to justify or impose divine 
justice by listening at night can be described as an 
exaggerated presumption. Only in daylight, in the real 
contrast of an ethic, man can discern the righteousness of 
his inspiration. To listen at night is contempt for rationality 
and social identity. The confession of guilt pretends to 
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establish authority representing the divine and condemning 
the authority of the land. Of course, listening at night can 
be an educational tool, but also a stupid suicide of 
rationality. 


Job should not interpret his servitude as the result of a 
corrupted authority, but a result of the defective origins (in 
sacrifice) of the social realm that institutionalizes servitude. 
In short, Job is responsible for the collective disorder but not 
guilty of it, and the Book of Job must be seen as a critique 
of Elihu’s apology for sacrifice. 


14,3 The interceding angel 
a) The Manichaeism of Elihu 


Elihu affirms that the enlightened or censored person 
despises (33.20) bread (wealth) and delicacies (sexuality): 
"His flesh is consumed and disappears, and his bones that 
were hidden are revealed" (33.21). 


According to Elihu, suffering allows man to understand 
his guilt: «Close to extermination his identity, his life among 
the dead» (33,22). And Elihu concludes that a man who 
confesses and patiently submits to the divine plan (33,29): 
«rescues the soul from extermination in the light of life» 
(33,30). 


Despise of the world (bread and delicacies) that Elihu 
demands might be a great virtue, but also great deceit: 
imposes abyssal bondage for ideal [invented, irrational] 
reasons. The confession, that Elihu. demands, defines 
Manichaeism and confronts day and night from a dual 
perspective. To condemn the day means contempt for 
authority; to deny the merit of the authority [the friends] in 
the day, and of the servant [Job] who strives to improve 
himself at night (unveil the origins of his serfdom) and 
instruct the friends [with his dialogues in the day]. 
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Elihu makes an accurate criticism of the guilt of the 
three friends in the night (who abuse the earth and claim to 
be chosen by the divinity) and of Job's guilt in the night 
(imputing the divinity), but Elihu exaggerates’ the 
condemnation of the friends and Job because he does not 
value the merit of the friends in the conquest of the land, 
and the merit of Job in the search of a reason for his 
punishment. His negative and catastrophic approach to 
virtue negates any virtue in Job. 


b) Elihu’s Machiavellianism 


Elihu assumes that the intercessory angel (,N7n y'7n), 
assumes collective responsibility and saves man (social 
order and history) from death (33, 23). One in a thousand, 
presents himself before the Lord and saves man [social 
order and history] from rigorous judgment; "reveals to man 
his duty" (33, 23) or "pays his ransom" (33,24), and rewards 
his upright conduct (32,26). 


The Machiavellianism of the interceding angel 
magnifies Job’s responsibility and condemns _ authority, 
tradition and providence. Pretends to build a new authority 
in the name of divinity, and destroys tradition and social 
identity of men. In short, does not identify the social 
meaning of authority. 


The interceding angel, that Elihu invents, is not an 
existing being but the specter of a nightmare [the corrupted 
nature of authority founded in sacrifice]. The interceding 
angel aims the rebellion against the silence of the three 
friends, and justifies violence to set up [a divine] authority 
instead. But a critic of the unjustified silence of the three 
friends only pretends to justify Job’s servitude [contradicting 
Job’s innocence], does not affirm an ethic to justify Job’s 
responsibility and uphold a collective being. 


In short, as Kant says, Elihu lacks practical morality, as 
his judgment is pure negativity. Presupposes a defective 
creation that hides evil in the day, which man must suffer 
with patient listening at night, and fight by sacrifice 
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[violence] in the day. The interceding angel, as an ideal 
[false] personification of the collective disorder, can not pay 
or punish, only announces that a collective realm is doomed 
to destruction by its incoherence if defective origins are not 
underpinned in due time. 


c) The defective origins of the social realm 


All this [the angry reproach, the invitation to assume the 
collective disorder at night], the Lord does two and even 
three times with man (33,29). In my opinion, Elihu refers to 
the debate of three friends as the folly of pretending to 
justify Numan authority. Two and even three times 
describes the radical detachment from everything that 
identifies human nature 


The confession at night, that Elihu) advocates, 
presupposes justifying a triple sacrifice of man [of life, 
sexuality and wealth], as a repudiation of life, marriage and 
social identity at night. Two or even three times explains 
the history of Israel, as a failure to establish authority, and 
the conceit of personal virtue, tradition and historicity in the 
fight against evil. 


Is there not a contradiction? The intercessor angel 
pays or punishes? In my opinion: sacrifice at night not 
knowing why, does not reward merit, pretends authority in 
the next morning and justifies violence and contempt for 
men’s creation. 


The so-called intercessor angel is not interceding, but 
only condemning Job and the three friends accusing them of 
a sin (the collective disorder) that they have not committed, 
and that should be searched in the defective origins of the 
social realm (servitude). 
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CHAPTER XV. ELIHU’S DOCTRINE ON COLLECTIVE 
GUILT 


15.1 Rebellion of the greedy serfs 
a) The damnation of authority at night 


Elinu asserts that man establishes or submits to authority to 
profit from it and challenge divine authority. «He says: man 
does not obtain any benefit by serving the Lord» (34,9). 
Similar to Penelope, the intercessor angel weaves authority 
during the day and destroys it at nightfall to establish the 
social order. He recompenses man for his deeds (34,9), but 
shatters the mighty without number and stands others in 
their stead (34,24). 


The coherence of the social order is based, according 
to Elihu, on the punishment of violent, impious or abusive 
authority [which | interpret as a representation of the three 
friends]. Elihu assumes that the authority of the three 
friends is founded on greed, prejudice and pride; authority 
corrupts itself and perishes by punishment at night (without 
warning or explanation), because divinity hears the cry of 
the afflicted (34,28). Authority only serves as a short-term 
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incentive for personal merit; providence guarantees justice 
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through coercion’. 


Elihu insists that Job by not acknowledging [an 
ontological corruption of man], denies divine justice (34, 35- 
37); and concludes that Job rebels and his vain protests 
multiply words against divine justice (34, 37). 


b) The corrupted servants 


In the next Chapter, Elihu insists that the serf submits to 
authority to win an advantage. What advantage do | have, 
what profit, for not doing evil? (35.3). «[the serf] does not 
ask himself where the creator is, nor does he listen to his 
songs at night» (35,10). 


Elihu does not consider authority the assumption of 
personal, and social responsibility, but a rebellion of the 
greedy serfs. The origin of authority, according to Elihu, lies 
in the unjust rebellion [conquest] of the servants [the 
beasts of the earth], who ephemerally institute authority 
[the birds of the heavens; 35.11], and are condemned as 
the pride of the perverse [servant] (35,12). Elihu 
emphasizes that Job’s vain protests intend to take 
advantage and lack wisdom (35,16). 


Providence opens their ears [to authority and servants 
alike] to discipline and coercion that they repent from 
iniquity (36,10), and if they don’t take heed, they will pass 
away by the sword and lack of knowledge (36,11). He opens 
their ears through oppression (36,15). In the night peoples 
are taken away (36, 20). 


c) The imputability of the rebellious servant 


As I've aforementioned, in my _ opinion, servitude is 
essentially an empty concept that exhibits defective 
authority [at its origin]. Elihu does not propose a coherent 
imputation of guilt to the servant Job, but incites violence 
against him, doomed to a patient suffering of damage 
(collective disorder) that he has not caused. 
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The epilogue explicitly repudiates Elihu and extols 
[twice] Job's righteousness, because he respects authority 
and preserves the social order (42, 7-8). It refers to 
enhancing human authority, aS a mean to respect and 
improve the social order. 


And the Book of Job will conclude, rebuking Elihu, that 
Job cannot be held responsible a priori of the collective guilt 
and can only be blamed for his intentions and acts. As | 
have explained, collective responsibility is not an objective 
but a personal responsibility [of an abuse], in the complicity 
or covering up the defective origins [when damage 
manifests itself]. 


In my opinion, as | have justified, Elihu innovates the 
theory of guilt and lays the foundations of a theory of the 
unconscious and collective responsibility, beyond the 
individualistic presuppositions of Job and his friends. 
Nevertheless, Elihu magnifies the servant’s rebellion and 
the responsibility of authority, as he presupposes a lazy 
divinity that does not know or does not want to impose 
justice, and asks a sacrifice at night, of authority and 
servants alike, to fix the collective disorder. 


In conclusion, neither the authority nor the serfs can 
be held directly responsible for a collective disorder; 
instead, the problem lies with the origin of authority that 
created and legitimized serfdom. 


15.2 The defective creation in Elihu’s discourse 
a) A reiterative perspective of Job’s guilt 


Chapters 36 and 37 reiterate, with pomp and circumstance, 
Elihu's criticisms of the friends (the authority) and Job (the 
rebellious servant). These last two chapters of Elihu's 
dissertation are considered verbiage by the narrator, «90> 
("and he added"), as Elihu stages a view of providence as 
divine predestination of men’s guilty rebellion. Elihu 
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presupposes that Job inherits the guilt [of the fathers and of 
the earth], written in his nature (chapter 36) and in the 
language (chapter 37). 


Elihu considers the three friends and the servant Job 
part of a world that the Lord directs (providence) by 
prosperity (water) and punishment (fire), building the social 
order (authority) and condemning the work of the corrupt 
Job (in need of redemption). 


Elihu reiterates in these two final chapiters Job's 
unconscious and collective responsibility [for his rebellion]. 
He insists on the inexcusable and _ unconditional 
renouncement of authority and wealth (36, 8-10), and 
justifies Job’s punishment because he does not want to 
listen (36, 9-15). Elihu asserts the theology of confession; 
suffering without protest unveils the causes of evil at night 
(33,27; 36, 8-10). 


b) Collective guilt as justification for sacrifice 


As an aftermath of his doctrine on collective guilt, Elihu 
considers more important to suffer than to understand 
(36,21) and exalts the educational character of suffering 
(36,22). Suffering is not conceived as punishment for 
personal or collective guilt, but, as a = sacrifice, an 
instrument of the redemptive function of providence (36,15; 
37,13). 


In a final doxology, Elihu praises divine power and 
inscrutability, which Job has never denied, and exaggerates 
the divine participation in nature, social order, and history. 
Elihu conceives a sovereign [arbitrary] divinity, whose 
justice is defined as inscrutable (36,26). The Lord directs 
history through water (wealth) and rain (revelation), with 
which he judges the peoples (36,31); punishing the rebels 
with fire (36,32) or the proud with the thunder of his anger 
(36,33). 


Chapter 37 insists on the same approach, it refers 
mainly to spiritual reproach [the consequence of not 
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wanting to learn]. Divinity paralyzes men with the terror of 
his voice, (37, 5-6), thunderous and disturbing, that directs 
nature and history (37, 9-12), and does not look upon any 
wise of heart (37,24). 


Elinu's insistence on suffering and sacrifice can be 
interpreted as the root of his thought and | have criticized it 
extensively in other contexts (the canonicity of religion, 
Satan’s bet, the ambivalence of Job’s wife words, the 
justification of servitude in the friend’s debate, the nature 
of the confession, etc.). In this context, Elihu insistence on 
sacrifice and suffering means an apology for violence, 
affective manipulation and contempt for the work of man. 
Elinu's apology for sacrifice makes man a trampled worm in 
a creation of conflicting gods. 


Elihu despises authority and human autonomy. He 
asserts the inheritance of guilt, transmitted as a sin of the 
fathers and the land; he holds that the divine image in man 
can be corrupted as a collective doom. The divinity will 
explain to Job, in the first theophanie, that the earth is 
founded on human labour. Job inherits the earth and its 
debts, but not guilt; as the earth is founded in justice. 


| think that the conclusion of the Book of Job must be 
summed up as a censure of Elihu’s theology of suffering 
and sacrifice. Violence is destroyed by violence; sacrifice 
does not reveal or repair the collective responsibility, but 
perpetuates it. Sacrifice accuses the divinity of a defective 
creation, imputes divinity tolerating and hiding evil, and 
conceives evil as existing in itself [a Manichaean and 
Maquiavellican thought]. Sacrifice denies the social identity 
of a man. 


c) Elihu's monologue anticlimax to the theophanies 


It is frequently noted the similarity between Elihu's closing 
statement and the theophanies. It is argued that the 
theophanies reiterate, with similar words, Elihu’s doctrine 
and accusations against Job and the three friends (34,35; 
35,16). 
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Elihu and the divinity appear surprisingly. Both 
discourses describe the force, domination and direction of 
nature and the social realm by the Lord, and the disclosure 
of guilt to man [by the divine word]. Both speeches are also 
developed through axiomatic accusatory questions, which 
do not seek an immediate answer. 


In my opinion, quite the contrary, if the meaning of the 
Book of Job would have been to exalt Elihu’s discourse on 
divine omnipotence and redemptive suffering, theophanies 
would really be a superfluous repetition by a lazy divinity of 
the wise words of his vizier. It is more likely to conclude that 
Elihu serves only as a prelude or anticlimax to the 
theophanies. The nature and social realm that the 
confessant Elihu finds is described as a coercive and 
ephemeral authority, rebellious servants, a nature laid in 
the dark, and a thundering voice that makes the heart 
quake. The confessant has denied the world, and the world 
has become a puppet in the hands of a scary monster, 
without intelligence or will. 


Far from an analogy, the theophanies rather sniff at 
Elihu. Elihu appears and disappears without a trace. The 
theophanies respond directly to Job without paying 
attention to Elihu's surrendered speech, which is not 
reproached neither remembered, since it personifies the 
foolish sacrificial idealism. Elihu's monologue describes an 
obsessive and unsociable maniac, who hates Job and 
distorts his words and intentions to criticize him more 
easily. Elihu does not dialogue, he does not seek an answer, 
only dogmatizes, blaming everyone of supposed collective 
guilt. 


In the following scene, the humble appearance of the 
divinity in the storm, who personally gives an explanation to 
Job [and teaches Eliphaz], contradicts Elihu who considers 
Job guilty of rebellion against the divinity and with no right 
to an explanation. The Lord addresses Job [the servant] and 
also Eliphaz [the authority] directly, without intermediaries, 
which means disavowing Elihu, who claims to be the 
exclusive holder of divine inspiration at night and who 
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condemns Eliphaz [the friends, authority] and Job [the 
patient servant]. 


The first theophany expresses Job’s harmony in nature 
and in the social realm. And the reproach to Job's idealism 
that opens the second theophany also points out Elihu's 
censure. Job silent at Elihu’s words, will not attend to the 
divine censure of Elihu, and condemns the Lord to justify 
himself (40,8). Job's final blessing (42:12) concludes the 
legitimacy of his rebellion against servitude and his right to 
an explanation. 


d) An historical perspective of collective guilt 


As | have already commented, the Book of Job, with 
outstanding ability, explains the dogmatic of responsibility 
through a fable, where the characters assume a role taken 
from the history of Israel. The notion of collective 
responsibility, which Elihu simplifies, outlines the principles 
of prophetism in the history of Israel. 


The second Isaiah (Isa. 41,1-5, 21-29; 43,8-15; 44,6 
and following; 45,20-25), has presented history as a 
confrontation of the foreign gods with the divinity of Israel. 
In Isaiah, the Lord creates light and darkness (Is. 45,7) and 
Israel subdues evil by submission (ls. 52,13; 53,4 and 
following). Israel is supposed to have been chosen to unveil 
and condemn in exile the foreign gods. 


Placed in this historical context, the Book of Job, 
through the figure of Elihu, seeks to exaggerate collective 
responsibility and criticize those who sought [and managed] 
to rebuild the temple during Greek rule. It intends to 
criticize Pharisaic Judaism and the doctrine of the first 
tanaim, which exalted the figure of Elihu and recommended 
patient submission to foreign idealism. 


A double critique of Elihu’s doctrine will be underlined 


in the theophanies. The first theophany will confront 
sacrificial theology [Separation, rebuilding the temple]; the 
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second, the false doctrine of the patient servant, which per 
se imputes the divinity a defective creation. 


Job's posture differs from Elihu's in a certain, albeit 
residual, aptitude to listen and learn [asks for explanation], 
which justifies the Lord insisting onn his teaching. After 
exile, Job rebuilds, each time more perfectly, a social order. 
Job does not take advantage of himself (he makes sacrifices 
for his children) and answers his wife (he does not 
consecrate himself or despises her), does not condemn the 
social order. Job's merit, for which he is blessed, lies in 
building a social order, however imperfect it may be, since 
he learns after each punishment. 
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CHAPTER XVI. FIRST THEOPHANIE 


himself innocent (13,18), and accuses his friends of not answering 
him. He argues that there is no point in persecuting man given his 
smallness and limitation, the work of his hands, "[...] brief days and 
full of fears" (14,1), without being able to go beyond his limits (14,5 ), 
who falls and does not get up, who does not wake up from his sleep 
(14,12). 


6 Eliphaz partially recognizes Job's arguments in the first cycle. 
Injustice can indeed last, it is also true that authority can abuse, but 
"the days of the wicked pass in anguish and the years of the tyrant 
are measured” (15, 20-35). Job's wickedness is not based on any act 
of his, but on the intrinsic wickedness of his rebellion. 


7 Job stresses that there is no point in defending an unjust [human] 
authority and collectivity—and an unjust servitude as well. | think that 
Job insinuates a collective guilt and collective responsibility for the 
perversion of authority: «l do not find a wise man among you» 
(17,10). 


8 Job reaffirms his righteousness and identifies the principles of 
collective sin. He complains of unjust persecution, of being despised 
by servants, friends and relatives who consider him an intruder 
(19,15). For Job, everyone participates (accomplices) in the injustice 
(of the tyrants and their gods). And the image of the disintegration of 
the body, the skin, the meat and the kidneys (19, 20; 19, 26-27), 
prefigures the growing social decomposition of society that 
persecutes the individual. 


° The conclusion of the dialogues seems to agree with Job in his main 
arguments of the first and second cycles, about the utilitarian and 
sacrificial meaning of "wisdom". And Job is described as tyrannical 
and arbitrary; condemned because he has abused the weak, believing 
that the Lord does not see him. And he conceives an avenging divinity 
and an unconscious responsibility for attempting against life, not only 
directly, but also because it deprives wealth and strips the weak and 
needy (22,6). 


10 The Lord consents to evil and does not determine the time of 
reprisals (24, 1). He now accuses the Lord of a commission by 


16.1 Debate on the meaning of the theophanies 
a) Divine inspiration and its institutional meaning 


A historicist perspective interprets the theophanies as an 
allegory of divine’ protagonism in human __ history, 
represented by the history of Israel or by the foundation of 
the different Churches or Faiths. The establishment of 
religion formalizes the canon, dogma and authority. The 
value of particular inspiration, aS personal merit, is 
relegated to a subjective sphere, without institutional 
relevance. Personal inspiration must not be in conflict with 
the institutional dogmatic that founds a religion. 


Where were you, when | founded the earth? (38.4). 
This proposition of the theophanies places the earth, not 
the divinity, as the nuclear identity of the religion. Religion 
is defined by its social purpose, and supposes the transition 
from a mythical or prophetic religion (founded on 
inspiration or revelation) to a systematic religion, which 
identifies a people, formalizes (canon) its providential 
history, institutes an ethic, a dogma and an authority. 


Inspiration and revelation are the distant core of an 
institutionalised authority and ethic; interpreted as rebellion 
if they do not submit to the established dogmatic. The 
service of earth, an affirmed divine foundation, prevails 
over the individualism of inspiration o revelation. 


b) Dogmatics and revelation in medieval Christian 
commentaries 


Apart from some critical positions that affirm that the 
content of the theophanies is verbiage’, many authors 
interpret the theophanies as the overcoming of the so- 
called retributive theology in which man receives retribution 
for his merit and punishment for his guilt?. 


omission, for not rewarding merit and indifference to evil (by 
imposing exile and servitude on Job without guilt). The Lord consents, 
in the field (24,6), the abuse of the weak and the needy. At the gates 
of the city (24, 12), the Lord tolerates the murderer, whom he robs at 
night and closes the eyes of the adulterer. The murderer rises in the 
light, the thief steals in the night (24,14), the eyes of the adulterer 
scrutinize the twilight, no one will see me, he says to himself (24, 15). 
In my opinion, Job's response supposes an accusation to the gods of 
the towns (the barren woman, 24,21) and to the instituted authority 
(the city, 24,22), which presupposes a corrupt authority consented by 
the Lord. 


11 The moon and the stars are not pure in his eyes (25.5). It behoves 
man to be patient until the Lord fixes the evil. "Man is but rubbish, the 
son of Adam is but a worm" (25:6). Evil, in short, exists and precedes 
man. Bildad does not formulate any criticism or imputation to Job, 
but, on the contrary, seems to agree with him in his desperation. 
Bildad's outburst means that he stops accusing Job, since Job cannot 
be responsible for an evil that he has not caused or consented. He 
does not accuse Job, but denies him the right to rebellion; he 
concludes that his protest is illegitimate and considers Job's demand 
for an explanation unfounded. 


1 The Book of Job in Rabbinic Thought (Ph.D. diss., University of 
London, 1971, p. 275). Pharisaic Judaism advocated rebuilding the 
temple. Thus, among the first tanaim, Rabbi Eleazar b. Azariah 
considers Elihu righteous and identifies him with the patriarch Isaac; 
while Rabbi Akiva (Sotah 5, 20d), identifies him with the blasohemous 
Balaam, who curses the Jewish people before entering the land of 
Israel. 


Susan Schreiner studies in detail the rupture that Calvin supposes 
with respect to the medieval vision of Job by Gregory the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas, she suggests that Calvin is Elihu, and his decisive 
figure in the formalization of the concept of incarnation and 
predestination, in the commentary to her 159 sermons on Job 
preached in 1554-55. Elihu's position is similar to the one that later 
exposes the divinity and the Lord does not criticize him (Where Shall 
Wisdom Be Found? Calvin's Exegesis of Job From Medieval and 


In medieval Christian commentaries, the divine 
incarnation despises inspiration and revelation as a 
personal certitude [that of Elihu and his experiences at 
night]. The canon is conceived as the reality of the 
institutionalization of religion in history, and is defined by 
authority. Job, as the desperate suffering just, personifies 
virtue, experiences collective sin, confesses and repents. 


Modern Perspectives, Chicago, 1994, and Exegesis and Double Justice 
in Calvin's Sermons on Job , Church History, Vol. 58, No. 3 [Sept. 
1989], 332-338). 


1 In the first «90% of his long monologue (chapter 27 and following), 
Job concludes that the sinner is not punished (in due time) for his 
perverse acts. Nobody knows the reasons for punishment, because 
wisdom is hidden (chapter 28) the Lord does not repay the merit, "the 
Lord has humbled me" (30,11); and the Lord does not explain himself 
or respond: | cry out to him without response (30, 20). It seems a 
correct censure of Job, but Elihu does not pretend that the divinity is 
just, only that Job can not understand his justice. 


2 Indeed, Job insistently asks for an explanation of his punishment. In 
the introductory lament, he asks for a meaning to his punishment (3, 
11), why the Lord does give him light and life? (3.19). He criticizes the 
Lord who hides everything from him (3,23). The demand for an 
explanation is also a recurrent allegation in the dialogues (6.24; 7.20; 
9.12-22; 10.14; 12.6; 13.23; 23.17; 30.20). Elihu concludes that Job 
can not ask for an explanation: «lf he keeps silent, who can blame 
him? If he hides, who will be able to see him? (34.29). 


1 Elihu, after a pretentious introduction (34, 1-11), affirms that 
providence coercively upholds justice (34, 12-18), as divinity 
recognises their [hidden] deeds (34,25). He repeats uncessantly that 
the intercessor angel [providence] punishes the corrupted authority 
without warning or explanation (34, 25; 34, 29-31). 


‘ It is very common to deny the authenticity of the theophanies that 
are interpreted as an addition, which is not part of the original body of 
the Book of Job. From a critical perspective, it is stated that the Lord 
intervenes in the theophanies with ambiguity and does not respond to 
the problem of suffering and evil. The intervention of the Creator is 
interpreted as a poetic and literary fable, irrelevant and unconvincing, 
and even a story of a trickster divinity. Many emphasize that man is 


Gregory the Great's commentaries interpret the first 
theophany as a_symbol of the creation = and 
institutionalization of the Church. The second theophany as 
a fight against the flesh and Satan, symbolized in Behemoth 
and Leviathan, an eschatological fight that is reproduced in 
each person. 


Thomas Aquinas follows Gregory the Great at this 
point: in the first theophany the Lord rebukes Job for his 
immoderate language, in the second theophany describes 
the perversion of Satan that tempts Job. Thomas Aquinas 
presumes that neither Job nor his friends understand 
Spiritual retribution, supposedly unknown in the so-called 
Old Testament. Personal inspiration does not play a 
relevant role in the institutional order, and the Book of Job 
intends to show that providence governs human affairs. 
Divine presence in the storm explains the limitations of 
human understanding and the danger of Job's pride. The 
epilogue stages the triumph over Satan, personalized in 
Behemoth and Leviathan. 


treated like an animal, created to suffer and delivered to the 
slaughterhouse. It is said that the Lord does not answer Job, but 
humiliates him. 


2 Many authors describe divine justice as inscrutable. In my opinion, 
the so-called crisis of retributive theology denies or at least 
underestimates inspiration and revelation, as religion is defined by 
dogmatic canonicity. Job is encouraged to abandon homocentrism 
and seek wisdom in nature and providence that direct the social order 
and history. It is common to say that theophanies underline the 
limited knowledge of man who cannot judge the divine work, since 
there is an essential difference between human and divine nature, 
given the uniqueness of the creative activity of the divinity compared 
to the particular identity of man as a human being. Inspiration and 
revelation are not intended to explain anything, but to comfort; the 
Lord remains united to man in suffering. It is affirmed that the 
importance of the theophanies lies not in their message, but the very 
presence of the Lord. It is explained that the divine presence alone 
provides a complete response to Job's accusations. Theophanies are 
interpreted as an education for mystical elevation, a psychological 
evolution to personal perfection from the safe world of the prologue, 
the ascension from the darkness of the soul, the discovery of light 
when the world and its justice crumble, the self-affirmation in divinity 
[literature to promote submission to the established religion]. 


Thomas Aquinas, and in general the patristic and 
medieval Christian dogmatic interprets: Who is that who 
pronounces nonsense words? (38,2), aS a criticism of Elihu. 
The Jewish tradition, which is associated with Elihu, is 
broken throughout the incarnation. Because Job begs for 
the three companions and acknowledges his sin, the 
theophany is seen as the establishment of the principles of 
the new sacrificial relationship [a new testament] of the 
deity with Job?. 


c) The Protestant reproach and praise of Job 


Protestantism, and in particular Calvin, reproach Job for his 
rebellion against divine justice, but nevertheless praise Job 
for his rebellion, manifesting his faith in divine justice. 
Munster in Lutheranism and Calvin in particular, interpret 
the question: “Who js that...?”, referred to Job, who does 
not listen properly to Elihu’s reproach and sleeps during the 
theophanies’. 


The rebellious Job is justified and confronted to the 
patient Job of the scholasticism. Calvin sees himself as Elihu 
and conceives a Christianity that continues the Jewish 
tradition and gives meaning to it (universality) through faith 
[in the incarnation as redemption] 


Job in the theophanies does not experience the divine 
presence, but rather listens to a reproach, becomes aware 
of his sin of rebellion, and repents as a manifestation of his 
faith. According to Calvin, Job confronts the divinity directly 


3 In the interpretation of Gregory and Thomas Aquinas (see Susan E. 
Schreiner, Where Shall Wisdom, cit, Pag., 48 ff. 85 ff.), the second 
theophany refers to the story of the triumph over Satan. They do not 
interpret the theophanies as a continuation of the dialogues, the 
debate about a personal relationship with the divinity, but rather as 
the reality of the eschatological struggle between good and evil, 
described in the prologue (p., 50). 


* Calvini opera, 35:34; in Schreiner, Where shall Wisdom..., cit. Page, 
132; also Kimberly Susan Hedlin, The Book of Job in Early Modern 
England, Thesis, California 2018, with special reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Puritan tradition. Page 67 and following. Calvin interprets Job 
as the world that does not want to hear either the reproach of 
suffering or the divine word, a position that can also be found in K. 
Barth (Church Dogmatics, \V.3, p., 407). 


and recognizes his pride as the essence of his conversion 
and saving faith. Theophanies do not institute authority, but 
condemn the rebellious man who does not want to listen to 
the divine reproach. 


Calvin no longer stages redemption as the struggle 
between good and evil, presented in the prologue as an 
allegory of the Manichaeism of the Old Testament, but as 
the universality of the Reformed Church predestined to 
salvation and to overcome the seclusion of Israel. Evil has 
been defeated by the incarnation, and the destiny of man is 
already consummated to salvation by faith or damnation. 
Satan, a rebellious angel, has been dispatched from 
heaven, and the meaning of history is the submission of the 
eschatological animals, Behemoth and Leviathan, as the 
personification of the sin of flesh and _ pride. The 
theophanies speak of creation, redemption and salvation, 
not of conflict between good and evil. 


d) The basis of personal guilt 


The never-ceasing multiplication of religious authorities and 
beliefs, poses a threat to religion as mental sanity ¢Why are 
there so many different religious authorities, and so many 
different religious contradictory dogmas? In my opinion, this 
apparent contradiction is the key to interpreting the Book of 
Job. 


In my opinion, the theophanies wake Job up from a 
narcissistic vision of a divinity that gives him the earth and 
destroys his enemies, and also from the catastrophic vision 
of a divinity that condemns Job to listen at night and pay 
the sin of his fathers and the earth. The theophanies 
explain to Job his personal responsibility in the collective 
disorder and his possible imputation in an unconscious and 
collective guilt [as personal guilt of complicity or covering- 
up]. 


Job reveals the flawed roots of his religious experience 
by listening to the theophanies. He seeks an explanation for 
his punishment and grounds his responsibility on a personal 
perspective [guilt], and not on an institutional perspective 


[of submission to authority or realization of the inscrutable 
divine providence]. 


16.2 The introduction of the rapporteur 
a) The storm as an image of sacrificial theology 


The rapporteur's introduction is inserted immediately after 
Elinu's words, with which it shows a connection of place and 
time (announced by the conjunction and, which begins the 
chapter). | think that this concatenation underlines that Job 
has been created free, in the image and likeness of the 
Lord; not a servant, as the friends claim, nor condemned in 
the night, as Elihu claims. 


In the storm, the divinity does not speak in the night, 
as Elihu claimed, but in the storm, in the world of unbridled 
anger [of the three friends and Elihu]. The storm is the 
world of the sacrificial theology, the unjust accusation to 
divinity for making a defective creation. Warns and explains 
Job [understood as tradition and people] the dilemmas he 
faces’. Theophanies, the rapporteur explains, warn and 
explain Job's punishment [merit in the day and 
responsibility at night]; they do not assume a divine 
direction of social order and history, which is left in the 
hands of man. 


From a different angle, "in the storm" accuses Job, who 
was born in disorder and is imputed by omission, a lesser 
responsibility for the collective disorder than his three 
friends [who abuse authority], and Elihu [who conforms to 
the ideals of a vengeful and false deity that he claims to 
represent]. Job's guilt is excused by the storm (that at least 
mitigates his responsibility). 


> Job and Elinu have used the image of the storm to describe an 
arbitrary and inscrutable creator ("he destroys me in the storm", 9,17 
and 30,22), who demands absolute submission (36,28) and who he 
does not judge according to personal justice. And the end of Elihu's 
speech conceives the storm as the identity of man, subjected to an 
arbitrary divinity that manipulates nature (Chap. 36) and social life by 
word (Chap. 37). Job receives an answer in the storm to his claim of 
the storm as divine injustice. 


b) Job’s praise and rebuke 


The narrator states that the Lord does not speak directly to 
Job, as to Satan in the prologue (79x), but appears with 
careful etiquette and answers him (jv) with pondered 
distance. 


The narrator untangles (jv) that "the floor is granted 
to the Lord" (38,1). It does not say "the Lord speaks". Why? 
| think it underlines that the word precedes authority; not, 
as Elihu claims, because of divine omnipotence. 


In due time (nx), when Job overcomes the two 
accusations of Satan: the imputation of the unconscious 
and collective responsibility, for taking advantage or not 
revealing evil. 


c) Unveiling of idealism 


“And it says”, means the rebuke of the sacrificial and 
deceitful theology of Elihu. Job must understand and unveil 
his own unacceptable conception of the ideal origin of evil, 
the bloodthirsty and false divinity to which he imputes the 
social disorder in his protests. 


The first theophany has the sense of warning and the 
second explains the terms of Job’s personal, unconscious 
and collective responsibility. He responds to Job who 
complains repeatedly that the divinity neither warns nor 
explains him. 


“Saying”, means the unveiling a corrupted ideal origin 
in the collective disorder, a real personal guilt in due time; 
«and says [to the sea], this far you have come [N1an 19 Ty], 
no further; here the pride of your waves will stop» (38,11). | 
think that it can be interpreted as an allegory of the divine 
design to protect the work of the righteous in the midst of 
collective disorder. 


16.3 An answer to Job 
a) The personal origin of responsibility and guilt 


The first theophany begins with an accusatory question that 
| consider nuclear. "Who is this that darkens my designs 
with meaningless words?" (38.2). Two reproaches are 
inferred to Job: darkens my designs, a material one (the 
abuse of the earth), and meaningless words, the spiritual 
one, accusing divinity (inventing Satan). 


The question discloses Job’s responsibility and guilt for 
the disorder of the earth and for his foolish accusation of 
divinity, but the material and ideal world are two faces of 
the same coin. Job asks for an explanation and by accusing 
the Lord of concealing or tolerating evil, he also accuses 
himself. 


Guilt is the metaphysical identity of rationality that 
defines a human being, and its repression sets-up the 
foundation of a social entity. Is not the confession of the 
collective guilt that should be demanded to Job, but an 
orderly assumption of his personal responsibility, which 
presupposes the due respect of the authority and unveil of 
his false idealism (confession of guilt with due knowledge of 
the imputability of a damage). 


b) Reparation of collective disorder 


"Squeeze your kidneys like a man" (38,3). Job must assume 
the duty of restitution and reparation of collective damage 
to the extent attributable to him: unconscious [material], 
due to unfair use of the land, and collective [ideal], due to 
the false judgment of the divinity. 


«[...] AS a man », Job receives the benefits of the land, 
but also the debts [of the deceased fathers and kings], his 
responsibility is not based on guilt but on a personal benefit 
[as proprietor or tenor]. Job will be reproached for his 
masculine servile individualism, as an _ individual who 
abuses the land and pretends to be the proprietor by divine 
donation, and not by the right administration of an estate 
assuming its debts. 


The earth represents the social order in its real origin 
in man. The earth avenges Job’s abuse. The divine 
intervention protects the social order (warns) as the real 
identity of the word and prevents Job’s destruction 
(explains), inviting Job to assume his responsibility and pay 
the debts of his ancestors and of the land he owns. 


c) The nuclear accusatory questions 


/ am going to question you and you will answer me. To 
question is the mysterious essence of providence. It unveils 
the unjust rebellion of Job (the question) and its defective 
assumption and repair of the collective disorder (Job’s 
answer). A question means a warning; the answer, a Self 
judgment. 


The accusatory question, Job's response and the Lord's 
subsequent retort, configure an incriminating relationship 
with a main defendant accused of the disorder of the earth 
(Job). And, by inference [because they take advantage and 
tolerate Job's idealism], also his sons, servants and his wife 
[also imputed as the social identity of Job]. Job is 
incriminated because his’ unjustified submission has 
perverted his social identity. 


The question reveals that neither the earth nor 
idealism can be blamed for the collective disorder. The 
rhetorical repetition defines Job as a defiant culprit. In this 
first theophany, as in the first audience with Satan, the 
disorder of the earth is questioned (‘79 17 wyN); in the 
second theophany the very person of Job (7) w'7 qwRN) will 
be incriminated in his social identity. | think it explains guilt 
as rotting of the social identity of man 


Until they are revealed and fixed, the disordered 
origins —the sacrificial foundation of the social order— 
remain on earth (servitude). Job is warned that if he does 
not heed the warning, he may suffer punishment at due 
time, as the earth will impose its inevitable retaliation on 
him. The flaw in the origins must be fixed promptly [to avert 
injury and destruction] by identifying the personal source of 
evil in Job: Who? 


And after the Lord said these words to Job, for not 
listening to the accusatory questions, the land punishes 
Eliphaz and his two cronies [explains Job’s past] to make 
sacrifices (42, 7) [to redeem serfdom in exile] °. 


d) The foundation of the earth 


Where were you, when | founded the earth? (38.4), sets 
forth a second nuclear accusatory question. Job is accused 
of pretending to save the world by himself [his sacrifice] 
imputing the divinity a defective creation that causes 
damage and harm. Job is answered that the earth is the 
evidence of justice, the earth testimonies man’s merit and 
guilt. 


Where were you when | founded the earth? The earth 
refers to the social and historical identity of man. The 
authority rewards the merit of man, and the false idealism 
bear witness to their faulty origins (servitude). — Elihu 
presumes the inheritance of guilt, that the divine image of 
man can be corrupted by acts parents and _ foreign 
authority. While the theophany warns Job that man inherits 
the earth (merit), but not the former guilt. Man receives the 
inheritance of earth with its debts, but not guilt, defined as 
the social identity of a man. 


Job, as a private individual, cannot judge foreign 
authority, since he does not know the origins, \ife as a 
tradition: the immense extension of its days (38,21); and 
cannot judge the foreign idealism (in the foundation and 
defense of the social order); because he does not know its 


° «| will ask you and you must answer me» (38,3), | think that the 
questions illustrate the intervention of providence in history [as a 
duty of guarantee]. Teaching (I will ask you, the warning), and you will 
have to answer me (explanation, if punishment is pertinent for non- 
attendance of the warning). In the accusatory questions, there is a 
great difference between the first and the second theophanies, the 
first theophany is plenty of questions, the second has only one 
nuclear question and a long and threatening explanation of the 
question. The first theophany questions the authority based in divine 
will, not assuming his responsibility in freeing the servants, and 
foregrounds work and hospitality. The second theophany questions 
servitude as a natural foundation of the social realm and imposes an 
unconscious guilt on Job for not asking himself the reason for his 
servitude and accepting servitude as a divine will. 


end, its limitation (its designs). The religion founds an ethic 
[the earth], does not encourage a narcissist inspiration o 
revelation. Job is invited to respect authority and unveil the 
false idealism, and not to conquer the land by sacrifice or 
submission: by conquering authority [as the friends 
propose], or by listening in the night [as Elihu proposes]. 


..answer if you have understanding (38,4). The 
insistence has an accusatory tone, revealing the elusive 
character of Job who does not attend properly to the 
theophanies. 


CHAPTER XVII. THE DUE TIME OF JUSTICE 


17.1 The first allegory, building a house 
a) The staggered construction of a social order 


Building a house may serve as a metaphor for creating a 
societal structure, as it heralds the blessing of man's labour 
(38.7). To uphold the striving merit, it is used also as an 
allegory of the condemnation of evil in its due time (38.11). 
In the following pages, | intend to interpret the allegories of 
the first theophany as an explanation of the due time of 
justice. Of course, the allegories can be explained from 
different points of view, which are not necessarily 
incompatible. 


In my opinion, the two allegories of the first 
theophany, building a house by the sea and life on an 
animal farm, explain Job’s life in exile, in a disordered land, 
the mystery of servitude, and nail down the due time of 
Justice. The original desorder persists in an incoherent 
authority that institutes a collective serfdom. Job should not 
consider foreign idealism, kings and peoples as something 
perverse allowed by the Lord [for some time], but rather an 
imperfect social order, founded in sacrifice, that he is bound 
to correct and protect [to root himself] building a house. 


Man lays the pillars of the house and builds it from its 
cornerstone [personal freedom]. The allegory of the house 
built by the sea emphasizes the staggered construction of 
the collective social order through work (not taking unfair 
advantage of wealth), and unveiling idealism of the false 
religions (respect for authority and the liberation of the 
servants)’. 


1 The song of the morning stars could represent the origins of man 
(allegorizes the respect of authority and the formation of a people); 
and the joy of the celestial angels can represent the design of man 
(allegorizes the duty of guarantee as an office in favour of children, 
dependents and servants). The punishment has no entity in itself, but 
as a construction of the social order that destroys the tyrant. The time 
of justice is fulfilled with the exhaustion of the merit that founded the 
social order. 


The house is located on the edge of the sea (38.8). The 
sea symbolizes the responsibility for the social disorder (the 
defect of origins, servitude, and false idealism). The sea is 
accused of pride, surrounded by clouds and enveloped in 
fog (38, 9); a symbol of the mystery of unconscious and 
collective responsibility that is enclosed with doors and 
bolts (38, 10). 


Barriers and defenses are erected to fend off the sea's 
assault (the chaos of the origins). Light is installed on the 
exterior to protect the structure and detect vermin. In the 
midst of chaos, Providence guarantees the stability of the 
house. “and says [to the seaj, this far you have come [195 Ty 
nian], no further; here the pride of your waves will stop» 
(38,11). 


b) The unveiling of idealism 


The tyrant and wicked incarnate the testimony of the 
disorderly origins, material and ideal, that shake the earth 
(38,13). They adorn themselves with rich clothes (38,14), 
settle in a false appearance and abuse a social order 
founded on sacrifice. They harass Job and at the same time 
invite him to taste the delicacies of prosperity and serfdom. 


In exile, Job faces the violence of kings and the 
temptation of the delicacies of false idealism; building his 
house amid chaos, Job triumphs over the violence and 
deception of the tyrant and the wicked. His house stands on 
the edge of the abyss (38.16). When Job triumphs over the 
material evil (chaos) he faces the temptation of a greater 
evil, the delicacies and deceptions of the tyrant and the 
wicked, the complicity or cover-up of evil. 


The reiteration of the accusatory question: te// me if 
you know and understand (38, 4), te/l me if you know it all 
(38,18), insists on the responsibility for negligence in the 
settlement and development of the house, against violence 
and deception. In due time, idealism should be unveiled, its 
false name revealed, and the earth will expel them out 


The building of the house [redemption of the land] 
means the staggered unveil of its false idealism: grasp the 
corners of the earth so that the wicked are shaken from it 
(38,13). Earth will manifest in due time the falsity of 
idealism (darkness), based —as the prologue explained, 
through the figure of Satan— on accusing the divinity of 
evil, demanding the sacrifice of man (servitude), imposing 
collective guilt and denying personal freedom and 
responsibility. 


c) The basement of a coherent social order 


Damages and injuries are imputed by negligence, and 
therefore Job has to be extremely diligent in avoiding evil. 
By the work of the land, Job withholds light from the wicked 
(38,15) and dominates nature (38, 26-38). Without making 
any unjust use of wealth or falling for the delicacy of false 
idealism, one carries out the gradual restoration of the 
collective disorder without making any sacrifices. 


Man is not only judged by the individuality of his 
intention and his personal acts, but by his efforts in 
founding a coherent social order and rooting his destiny by 
his hospitality. Building a house provides food and 
education to the lion’s youngs and the raven’s cubs. As heir 
or tenant of the earth, Job inherits the work of the authority 
and parents, and must bear their responsibility. Not taking 
advantage of the land means receiving the young lions, the 
innocent, despite the violent origins of the social order. 
Unveiling evil means receiving the raven’s cubs. 


The animal of the earth (the lion) trusts in its violence, 
the animal of the skies (the raven) in its cunning amid the 
carrion. The corrupt origins of the social order in sacrifice 
(violence or affective manipulation) destroy the defective 
authority and unveil their false idealism in due time. 


The disorderly origin persists in the social realm until 
they are unveiled and compensated. A /ion placed in its Jair, 
lying in wait for its prey in its tents (38,40), could represent 
the violent entry into the land of Israel [the triumph of 
Samson over the lion]. The raven forages on debris and 
carrion (38, 41), which could refer to the collective order 


founded on religious idealism, the raven that feeds Elijah, 
the condemnation of Jezebel, and the delivery of Esther to 
foreign kings. 


In other words, Job is not required to confess his sins in 
the middle of the night; rather, he is required to lay the 
groundwork for a coherent social structure by constructing 
a home and revealing and denouncing with the appropriate 
language, at his time and place, the flawed foundations of a 
social realm. 


17.2 Second allegory, an animal farm 
a) Punishment and coherence of a social order 


Punishment in due time constitutes a central point in the 
debate between Job and his friends and in the attestation of 
Job's innocence. 


Job repeatedly complains that divinity consents to evil 
and does not determine the due time of punishment (8, 21; 
24, 1; chapter 27: divinity allows evil, 27,13). Why is evil 
not judged immediately, as Job seems to claim? Why does 
the divinity respect for a time the tyrant and the wicked? 
How to explain the tolerance of the false divinity and the 
concealment of violent kings? In my opinion, the allegory of 
the animal farm answers Job's protests and explains the 
due time of punishment. 


"Do you know the time when the goat gives birth on 
the mountain? Do you determine the pregnancy of the 
hind?" (39.1). "Have you learned to count its moons, do you 
know the time of birth?" (39.2). The hind and the goat 
explain why, apparently, the Lord hides evil for a time and 
seems to tolerate and cover up the kingdoms of the tyrant 
and the wicked. The fight against evil is not accomplished 
from the catastrophic perspective of punishing the tyrant 
and the wicked and the destruction of the impious foreign 
social order, as Elihu presupposes. The fight against evil 
should not forget the defence of life and social stability [in 
regard to innocents] and only the foundation of a new more 


coherent social order [retribution of Job’s merit] determines 
the fall of the tyrant and the wicked. 


The pregnancy of the hind and the birth of the goat on 
the mountain define the due time of justice as the ideal and 
real defence of life and the social realm. The tyrant and the 
wicked should be respected, despite their messy sacrificial 
origins [and even despite their behaviour], because 
righteousness is valued from the consideration of their own 
personal merit [origins] that founded a [defective] social 
realm. Until its Que time of justice, it is mandatory to 
maintain the tyrant, rather than allow a worse tyranny; and 
it is better to consent to the injustice of the wicked than to 
pay the high tribute of destruction and blood of a 
revolution. 


b) Historicity as the inspiration of the allegory 


The hind that conceives on the mountain (the revelation), 
allegorizes the [ideal] founding of social order (the people). 
The stork (servant), who lays her eggs in the meadow 
(marriage), stages the [real] consolidation of social order on 
earth, the institutionalization of an ethic (the law of the 
land). The hind can be interpreted as an allegory of Israel in 
the desert; and the goat, Israel after the conquest of the 
land of Cana. 


Time can be interpreted from the discovery of divinity 
(the foundation of the earth) and from the recognition of 
the divine image in man (overcoming the false image of 
Satan and founding marriage). The exit from Egypt begins 
the reckoning of time as defence of life [monotheism]; the 
entry into the land means the real formalization of an ethic 
[authority]. 


The twilight of a foreign kingdom is correlative to the 
building of a house and the unveiling of the name of the 
foreign kings [the duty of guarantee]. The tyrants and 
wicked, like fierce animals, have their role in the animal 
farm. From a practical perspective, the house of the wicked, 
the fortune of a hoarder or the kingdom of an arbitrary 
dictator are not ruined, as long as their merit prevails over 
the negative consideration of their perversion. Since a 


person is assessed based on his contributions to the 
creation of a social order, rather than just their present 
intentions or deeds, the prior merit of the tyrant (the 
conception) must be recognized. The future good of the 
wicked that can repay the damage (birth) must be also 
weighted in defence of life and social order. Job only 
conquers the land of Cana when the perversion of the 
Canaanite kings and princes reaches its summit (Gn. 
15,16). 


The personal imputability of the unconscious and 
collective responsibility, to the tyrant and the wicked [their 
defective origins], iS postponed until punishment is 
normative [in their due time of punishment], when the evil 
is causally attributable to the tyrant and the wicked 
because they consent or cover-up damage o harm. 


c) Respect for authority in exile 


As the other side of the same coin, Job contemplates his 
own exile and rationalizes his guilt. The goat loses its 
offspring in the desert and the salt flats. The transition 
between boar, wild ass and buffalo illustrate the progressive 
descent of the offspring of the goat from the mountain 
(idealism) to the valley (realism), where it can plant its 
roots [build a house]. The formation of a new social order, 
increasingly complex and perfect, is compared to the transit 
from wild to domestic animals. 


Job in exile conceives the foreign authority as a 
representation of his own sacrificial history, as an ideal and 
temporary institution, which loses its stem in the plain. 
Servitude is the reality of pagan idealism, blind and deaf 
[the desert and the salt flats], which imposes itself in a 
pagan social realm. Lords and servants are dethroned when 
a name is given to their kings, when their limitation is 
discovered, when the unjust origins of the social order are 
revealed and they manifest their violence. The stork that 
lays its eggs on the ground [as an allegory of Israel in exile] 
has no wisdom or intelligence, but with the dance of its 
wings, the beauty of her feathers and her majesty, as she 
rises into the air, challenges horses and knights (39,18). 


The principles that explain the formalization of the 
canon are allegorized. The figures of the goat and the stork 
can be interpreted as two paradigms of marriage, allegories 
of the first and second temples: the widow who feeds the 
prophet Elijah and wins a son (I. Kings 17, 8-24); the woman 
that builds a house and receives the prophet Elysium (Il. 
Kings 4, 8-37). 


The foreign social order is then compared to a horse, 
symbol of the domesticated animal, an allegory of the 
submission of pagan kings [the knights] to religious 
idealism. The horse adorns its neck and decorates its mane; 
the knight, allegory of the political order, submits by force 
the unjust violence of the social realm. 


d) Respect for foreign idealism 


The eagle present among the corpses (39,30), could be 
interpreted as the name idealism gives to the pagan king, 
as the materialization of itself. The eagle, a fierce animal, 
has his place and purpose in creation. 


The lion and the raven, which ruled the earth when Job 
was in the desert, give way to the eagle and the falcon in 
exile, as foreign kings pretend to be rooted in the heavens 
[the foreign idealism that conquers the land of Job]. The 
eagle and the falcon illustrate the function of the ideal 
authority in the foreign land, which looks down on the 
corpses from the rock, and removes them when their time 
is up [the exile and destruction of the sacrificial temple]. 


The horse and eagle represent the Manichean duality 
of pagan idealism. The duality of the horse as a yielding 
servant, who scorns fear and does not retreat in the battle; 
and the ruthless punishment of the eagle, who tears the 
bodies of its deedless victims and whose eaglets gulp down 
blood. 


The beasts of the heavens and earth [the eagle and 
the horse] do not have conscience and will, they are ruled 
by instinct, it has no sense to impute them suppossed guilt. 
The allegory of the animal farm illustrates the social 
meaning of the punishment of the foreign kings, with their 


servants [idealism] and generations [princes]. It seems 
vicious to revolt violently against an alleged impious tyrant 
(even if he ruins his land) if there is no guarantee of a 
righteous person who can replace him, especially if 
throughout his life he will repent, restore or indemnify the 
damage and reveal the evil; and in the same terms, it 
seems convenient not to destroy authority if in his later 
generations a just man will appear and will restore or 
compensate the damage and reveal its false principles. 


Life and justice are protected in the foundation of the 
earth. Therefore, before the conviction of a foreign king, 
even the future merit of the foreign authority must also be 
valued: the capacity for repentance and _ restitution. 
Authority, as a debtor, despite not being able to pay his 
debts due to lack of liquidity [evidence of their violence], 
nevertheless might have solvency due to his assets [the 
merit of the foundation of a social realm]. 


In short, the first theophany illustrates to Job the 
inscrutability but inexorability of the due time of justice. 
The vicious king will be destroyed by his own servants and 
princes in due time. The vicious idealism of the King, rooted 
in the defective and violent origins of the social realm, must 
be overcome by building a better dwelling. The due time of 
justice can only be measured from the past and the future, 
in the unity of the social origin and destiny of a person, life 
and social being; and from a transcendent reality beyond 
the individual experience of time. 


CHAPTER XVIII. JOB’S WARNING AND REPROACH 


18.1 A challenge to Job 
a) Face-to-face presence 


In summarizing the theophany, the narrator attests: «And 
the Lord appears (jy) to Job and says to him» (40,1). The 
solemn "face to face" presence stands out in the storm 
[turmoil] rather than fading in it. 


And he says (40.1). Divinity does not speak to Job at 
night, but face to face; a reproach to Elihu’s abyssal dark 
night. The divinity speaks to Job at his due place and time, 
clearly and without veils; Elihu is humiliated, not an 
intermediary needed. 


In the divine presence, it makes no sense to 
distinguish the word from reality, the future from the past, 
and warning from explanation (79). The timeless divine 
presence rationalizes and summarizes what was Said in the 
first theophany and makes a compendium of the second 
theophany. 


The two answers in the storm are the resolution of the 
two great questions posed by Job: his unconscious and 
collective responsibility. To the question, am | responsible 
for the debts of the land? The answer to the first theophany 
is yes; because divinity founded the earth that Job inherits, 
and —as every heir— he must faithfully administer this 
tenure. To the question: do | inherit the guilt of the fathers 
in the night as a collective responsibility? The answer is no, 
because guilt is a personal imputability of damage or harm. 
Only by complicity or cover-up of the sin of the fathers or 
the land could man be guilt of the collective disorder. 


b) The two accusatory requirements 


Two criticisms of Job's offensive language are made "face to 
face" in a recapitulation of the first theophany (40:2). 


Will you continue arguing against the most powerful to 
becoming master? Job darkens his designs (38.2; 42.3) 
when he accuses the Lord of evil (1,22), a sin by action. It 
alludes to continuing to make sacrifices that presume to 
improve a flawed creation, pretending to be the boss 
(instituting servitude), and failing to accept Job’s personal 
accountability. 


The protester against the most high will answer? It 
refers to accepting an evil that Job illegitimately presumes 
to come from a defective creation that condemns him 
without guilt. Job did not sin with his lips (2,10), because he 
protested in silence, but he did sin with his heart, a sin by 
omission [not fighting against evil]. He accused the divinity 
and the woman of evil (2,10); he presupposes a collective 
and not individualized concept of guilt. 


The message of the first theophany is summed up in 
the final challenge: Who is that who darkens my designs 
with meaningless words? urging Job to acknowledge his 
personal responsibility in the chaos of the earth. Given Job's 
refusal to accept personal responsibility, the first 
accusatory query has a feeling of warning. The second, in 
response to Job's objections, has a sense of reprimand 
because Job accentuates the collective blame (of foreign 
gods, kings and women). 


c) The unveiling of Satan 


A face to face question means to unveil Satan. The divine 
requirement reveals Satan as the apotheosis of sacrificial 
violence (the three friends) and as the apotheosis of 
submission (Elihu). 


To argue (rebel) and to protest (submit), both are 
criticized as violence and_ unjustifiable servility [are 
considered rebellion and sedition against divine justice]. It 
seems a criticism of the religious tradition: the conquest of 
the land by force and the conquest of the land by sacrificial 
submission to authority, 


There is an analogy with the divinity's questions to 
Satan. Where do you come from? It is equivalent to: will you 


continue arguing? \t refers to the use of violence in the 
conquest of the land, as unjust violence uproots. Job in exile 
circles the earth and travels through it, and the divinity 
requires him: have you seen my servant Job? I\t is 
equivalent to: He who protests against the most high will 
answer? Rebukes Job rebellion and servitude; Job invents 
Satan and pretends to justify his aggressive arguments and 
cheeky silence. 


Satan is unveiled as Job’s rebellion, Job invented Satan 
to argue and protest against the most high, to justify 
authority and servitude and not admit his personal 
responsibility. 


18.2 Job's response to the first theophany 
a) Job persists in not acknowledging his guilt 


The theophanies take the form of a series of accusing 
inquiries, and it would seem reasonable to expect an 
answer from Job (/ will ask you, and you must answer me), 
rather than a silent nighttime protest [as Elihu suggests]. 


«l am of small account, what will | answer. | put my 
hand in my mouth» (40,4), | think that Job's response does 
not respond to the two nuclear requirements of the divine 
challenge, which urge him to recognize his responsibility 
and not to blame the divinity. Who /s that who [arguing] 
obscures my designs ...? Will you keep your protest or 
answer? 


Defining himself as a smal// account, Job repeats an 
argument that he has already hinted at to his friends (7.20). 
He insists that he does not consider himself responsible for 
the disorder of the earth, and, by inference, imputes 
responsibility to the divinity as the manufacturer of a 
defective creation that hides evil. 


What will | answer you? He considers that divinity 
renders him an earthworm who is imprisoned by the 
universal sin of parents and authority. He believes that evil 
[from the fathers and foreign kings] is concealed by divinity, 


and he intends to defeat it through his silent and patient 
Sacrifice. It corresponds to the first accusation of Satan 
against the divinity: Have you not given him? He presumes 
that divinity consents and covers up foreign divinities. 


Job puts his trust in a foolish submission to a vengeful 
a priori divinity that he himself invents. He has not 
understood the two messages of the first theophany: the 
building of a house and the work of the land unveils —step 
by step— the false ideal foundation [in sacrifice] of foreign 
kingdoms and set the basis for a coherent renewal of a 
defective social realm. 


b) Job accepts a punishment without guilt 


«l will cover my mouth with my hand» (40,4). He insists that 
he makes efforts to keep quiet, to stop protesting against 
divine injustice. 


«| have spoken once, | will not discuss more; twice, | 
won't insist anymore» (40.5). It presupposes that he has 
spoken twice (the two _ institutionalizations of Job, the 
conquest of Cana and Persia), and now he will be silent in 
Greece. It Supposes an exaltation of silence, and must 
assume a responsibility by omission [lack of diligence in 
unveiling evil]. And in silence, he assumes a supposed 
punishment [of foreign idealism] without personal guilt 
[false sacrifice]. 


The dialogue distinguishes man from the animal and 
gives identity to the social order. Not speaking again, 
means giving up the most essential part of human nature, 
his social identity, the creative function of a human being. 
He does not build a coherent social order because by 
keeping silence he condemns the social order [foreign 
authority] a priori. He presumes that the divine image of 
man can be corrupted by acts of parents and foreign 
authority. 


c) The foundation of a coherent social order 


Job's relationship with society (the three friends and the 
woman) is a transcript of his relationship with the divinity. 


Once | have spoken; twice, | will not speak more. With 
whom did he speak? Once, the dialogues with the three 
friends rationalize the folly of conquering the land by 
sacrifice in the name of divinity; twice, the dialogue with his 
wife manifests his disproportionate assumption of collective 
guilt. 


You [Eliphaz] did not speak correctly about me as my 
servant Job (42, 7). Job’s sacrificial silence [renouncement 
of riches and honours] is praised because he does not take 
unfair advantage of the land. Job's separation represents a 
first step in overcoming violent sacrificial theology, because 
he abandons an aggressive conquest of the earth by 
sacrificing life (violence for the conquest of the earth) and 
sexuality (Submission of Ester to the Persian kings). 


Nevertheless, Job persists in a moderate rebellion 
against divine justice. In his response to the first theophany, 
abandons violence and affective manipulation, and focuses 
on separation from foreign kings and divinities. He persists 
in a false sacrificial theology. 


After the first theophany's explanation, in my opinion, 
Job realized that blaming the outside (idealism, a foreign 
power, or parents) amounted to blaming the deity (not 
respecting the authority or the work of man). In response to 
the first theophany, he resolves his predicament by cutting 
his ties to the outside world in the hopes that the divine will 
exterminate the pagan gods. The second theophany will 
begin with a discussion of Job's unrelenting rage. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE SECOND THEOPHANIE 
19.1 Reproach of Job’s anger 
a) The introduction of the rapporteur 


The narrator introduces the second theophany immediately 
after Job's response; (and) in reply (jv) to Job. The second 
theophany reproaches the false submission of Job in his 
response to the first theophany. 


The narrator repeats the presentation of the first 
theophany: «And the Lord answers Job in the storm and 
says» (40,6). The narrator's introduction, in the storm, is 
expressed with a subtle difference. In the first theophany, 
the Lord speaks from the storm jaqwo «<«n”, in this second 
theophany he speaks in the storm ja wdwo, without the 
definite article («n>»). 


In a storm, as | said before, an element of mitigation of 
guilt and responsibility. Job continues in the unconscious 
and collective imputation. 


b) The introduction of the Lord 


The Book of Job places in the mouth of the divinity, in the 
introduction to the second theophany, the same opening 
statement (40,7) as in the first theophany (38,3): «fasten 
your belt as a man, | am going to question you and you will 
answer me». 


It highlights Job's dual accountability for abusing the 
land (as the heir, he must pay the inheritance debts) and 
also his [unconscious] accountability for tolerating and 
concealing [collective] wickedness (because crimes against 
property and people are committed through negligence). 


The prolegomenon manifests an _ ethical content 
substantially identical to that of the first theophany (tighten 
your belt). Nevertheless, repeating in the second theophany 
the same commitment of the first theophany means Job’s 
harsh rebuke. The context shows a nuance, since the earth 
no longer hides him [who is that? is not repeated]. Now, the 


storm mitigates but does not exclude his’ personal 
responsibility [the reference to the meaningless words, is 
not repeated]. 


Job is reproached as a man. | think that the expression 
underlines —and agrees with Satan and the woman— that 
Job's arguments and submissive protest have a rebellious 
and selfish content. 


c) Job denigrates divine justice 


The whole second theophany is a reproach to Job’s passive 
acceptance of suffering and sacrifice as divine will. 


The theophany begins with a unique nuclear question: 
«Will your anger denigrate my justice, will you condemn me 
to be justified?» (40.8). Job’s submission to a supposed 
unjustified punishment (evil) is full of anger. By his anger, 
Job participates in Elihu’s reproach, as anger is the specific 
sin that the narrator identifies in Elihu: four times (in 32.2 
[2], 32.3 and once more in 32.5). 


| have justified in the commentary of Elihu’s dogmatic 
that the theophany presents “anger” as a justification for 
violence and sacrifice. Active sacrificial theology identifies 
the rebuke of the three friends (instituting servitude 
violently in the name of divinity), and passive sacrificial 
theology [by default] identifies the sin of Elihu and Job, 
affirming or resigning themselves to servitude as divine will. 


Job asks for an explanation and manifests a certain, 
albeit residual, aptitude to listen and learn. Elihu, on the 
contrary, condemns authority and the work of man and 
despises women, he affirms Job’s inheritance of the guilt of 
the fathers and the land. The difference between Job and 
Elinu, as | have explained, lies in Job’s institution of 
marriage. Job builds a social order, however defective it 
may be, and does not think that his lineage is doomed. The 
conclusion is that Job condemns the divinity to justify 
himself, but is taught by punishment, and blessed, as he 
improves (repents) after each punishment. 


19.2 Fight against evil 
a) The sudden crumble of false idealism 


The theophany must be interpreted as the assertion of 
divine justice and the revealing of Job’s anger. 


«lf your arm is like the Lord's [...]» (40,9). | interpret it 
as an insistence on the rebuke to Job's servility. It prompts 
Job to raise his arm and repair the mess of the land. The 
hand that covers his mouth (40.4; represses the word) 
unjustifiably submits to the social disorder (of the origins). 
As an alternative, the theophany explains that Job’s arm 
(40.9) must be raised in rebellion against the servile 
sacrifice of justice. 


Go away, also means a rebuke of Job’s servility; he is 
tasked with the duty of paying the price of the land and 
unveiling foreign idealism [going to and fro on the earth and 
walking in it: 1,7]. As Satan, Job leaves the divine presence, 
staging the folly of violence and servility. 


The Lord then encourages Job not to remain silent or 
resign himself to evil. «[...] Raise your voice...» (40,9). The 
second theophany incites Job to fight against evil by the 
word and not by sacrifice, unveiling false idealism [or the 
vicious silence of Elihu]. Justice is based on raising the 
voice... avoiding meaningless words (accusing the divinity) 
and meaningless silence (the sacrifice or offering). The 
dialogue, not the authority [the sacrifice], expresses the 
reality and authenticity of the social order and history, and 
the commitment to rebuild the house and the land with 
justice. 


«[...] in a roar» (40,9). The collapse represents how the 
building of the false idealism all of a sudden breaks down 
[by giving ita name]. The earth destroys idealism unveiling 
its defective origins; not by violence or submission or 
separation. Like thunder, the word must be spoken with 
conviction at the right time and place, and to the chosen 
person. The false divinity abruptly crumbles (Proverbs 
24,16), the wicked disappears and no one persecutes him 
(Proverbs 28,1). 


b) To bear witness 


«Give testimony, please [...]» (40,10). To bear witness ( 
nty), imposes to Job the duty of diligence. Underlines Job's 
specific omission responsibility [Unconscious and collective] 
in working, fructifying and rebuilding the social order. 
Bearing witness means, in my opinion, reconstructing the 
messy origins of sacrificial theology and unveiling idealism. 


«[...] clothe yourself with wisdom (//xa), and with glory 
(72/2/), and with splendour (7/7/) and with majesty (77//)» (4 
0,10), it means to construct an ethic. Clothe yourse/f does 
not mean to be bumptious, but not to participate in or to be 
deceived by the speeches (//v2), dances and songs (72/2), 
clothes and food (7/a/) and buildings (77A/) [the witchcraft] 
of foreign idealism. Job is invited to reconstruct the social 
order without seeking greatness or trembling before the 
false authority. 


The qualities recognized in Job in the prologue, honest, 
upright, fearful of divinity, and fleeing from evil, denote 
passivity and submission. Job is now exhorted to conquer 
the earth in four alternative stages: without rebellion 
(unveiling the false idealism) or submitting to servitude 
(eating their delicacies), without hiding in divinity (despising 
their idealism) or being indifferent to evil (receiving the 
fleeing foreigner). 


“Turn your anger, look the proud and humble him" 
(40,11). Anger should not be directed against the authority 
and its idealism, but against concrete facts (unjust violence 
and false authority). "Look the proud and subdue him, and 
destroy the violent under him" (40, 12). Looking supposes 
an alternative to anger, and | think it refers to 
understanding the false idealism in the social reality. Giving 
a name to foreign idealism entails exposing its flawed 
foundations and loudly denouncing sacrifice in the social 
sphere. Once the false idealism is disclosed, the earth 
destroys its temple maintaining the social realm, instituting 
a new and righter authority. 


c) To succeed without sacrifice. 


"And then | will praise you, because your right hand will 
save you" (40,14). | interpret this phrase as a rebuke to 
Elinu's sacrificial theology, and the warning of punishment 
[of idealism]. The hand reflects activity, not silence. 
Triumphing by the right hand means to reveal and subdue 
the structural violence of idealism, not to take advantage of 
the earth, neither justify violence in false sacrificial 
idealism. 


In my opinion, triumphing by the right hand means the 
construction of a house [social order] based on justice, 
revealing and dethroning the false sacrificial idealism 
[shaking the wicked from it]. Far from seeking victory 
against evil at night, Job must unveil idealism during the 
day, with respect for authority (not taking unfair 
advantage), without entering the temples of idealism [the 
alleged divine representatives], and without participating in 
their banquets. 


Job should not consider foreign idealism, kings and 
lords, as something perverse allowed by the Lord for a time, 
but rather an imperfect social order [founded as a reality of 
divine justice]. In common language it can be said that the 
false gods have already been condemned a priori by 
divinity. Justice advocates propping up the unjust origin and 
repairing it, without destroying the existing authority 
through sacrifice, but as a result of founding a more perfect 
social order. Job, by rebuilding the house and propping up 
the pillars of the house, buries the tyrant and the wicked in 
the dust (40,13). 


19.3 Interpretations of Behemoth and Leviathan 
a) The rabbinic tradition 


The second theophany concludes with the description of 
Behemoth and Leviathan. The animals described in the first 
theophany, the raven, the lion, the goat, the ostrich, the 
horse, the eagle..., are perfectly recognizable; while those 


of the second theophany, mythical or figurative beasts, 
seem allegories of spiritual or social entities, aggressive and 
deprived of freedom. 


Irving Jacobs explains the consideration of Behemoth 
and Leviathan in the rabbinical tradition, as opposed to the 
former mythology that considered them enemies of the 
divinity. By the influence of monotheism, they are 
interpreted as servants of divinity, doomed to disappear in 
an eschatological age. Rabbinic tradition characterizes 
Behemoth and Leviathan as the personification of spiritual 
entities over whom Israel triumphs’. 


Two leviathans are presupposed: one that was 
destroyed at the beginning of time (Psalm 74) and another 
one, part of the banquet of the just in an eschatological 
victory of Israel (Isaiah 27). Leviathan was created male 
and female, the male being castrated and the female kept 
in salt for the banquet of the just (Baba Batra 74 b). In the 
future, the Lord will invite the righteous to a feast with 
Leviathan's flesh, and will also make a tent out of 
Leviathan's skin (Baba Batra 75a). 


Waiting for the day of the messianic banquet, 
Leviathan is presented as a pet animal in which the Lord 
rejoices and that subdues the idolatrous kingdoms. The 
divinity plays with Leviathan during the last three hours of 
the day (Avodah Zara, 3b). This tradition highlights the 
duality of the Leviathan’s nature, to which the Lord reproofs 
but teaches and encourages’. 


1 The Book of Job in Rabbinic Thought (Ph.D. diss., University of 
London, 1971, p. 301. Isaiah conceives the end of history as the death 
of Leviathan by the sword (27,1). In Isaiah he is characterized as a 
Spiritual being, incarnation of the evil that the Lord promises to 
overcome, but has not yet overcome and that the Lord destroys at 
the end of time (Isaiah 27,1) It is also presented as a marine animal 
(Psalm 104, 26) destined to be destroyed at the end of time, (Psalm 
74,13-14). 


2K. William Whitney (Two Strange Beasts: Leviathan and Behemoth in 
Second Temple and early Rabbinic Judaism, Winona Lake, In, 2006) 
collecting material from the 2nd century B.C. C. until the fourteenth 
century, in the literature of the second temple and in various treatises 
of rabbinic Judaism, he identifies in Behemoth and Leviathan the 
tradition of the eschatological fight of the Lord against evil, 


b) The evolution of medieval thought 


Identifying Leviathan with Satan, and Behemoth and 
Leviathan as forms of the devils, is common in Christian 
dogmatic. From a Manichean perspective, they prefigure 
demonic allegories of the objective reality of sin, or the 
reality of a violent and perverse animal inclination in 
mankind?. 


Maimonides, in his Aristotelian vision of evil as 
irrationality and impurity, considers them a manifestation of 
man's scant understanding of creation. Behemoth and 
Leviathan are interpreted as symbols of the struggle of man 
against himself, his inclinations and false representations. 
In the commentary to the Sanhedrin treatise, Maimonides 
considers the eschatological banquet as the intellectual 
pleasure. 


Calvin does not consider Behemoth and Leviathan 
devils or rebellious carnal nature, and refers to them as the 
admirable order of creation, governed by the divine will. 
Calvin interprets them as domestic animals that become 
wild, but the Lord contains their fury and puts them at his 
service. Calvin specifically opposes Gregory the great and 
Aquinas, stating that theophanies speak of creation and not 
of conflict and reproach. 


understood as chaos (Isaiah 27,1; Psalm 74 , 13-14); and also the 
literature of the feast of the just, a consequence of the spiritual 
triumph over the false gods (Baba Batra 75a). A third tradition 
identifies them with pet animals of the Lord (Psalm 104,26). 


3 Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas, and Christian dogmatics in 
general, identify Leviathan with the devil (Susan E. Schreiner, Where 
Shall Wisdom Be Found? Calvin's Exegesis of Job from Medieval and 
Modern Perspectives, Chicago, 1994, p. 47, also p. 80,; R. Sutherland, 
The biblical book of Job, Bloomington, IN, 2006, p. 100). Current of 
thought that reaches Luther, where a more modern conceptualization 
begins that sees in them the glory of creative activity and the 
submission of evil to the Lord, a current against which Calvin reacts. 
In Jewish dogmatics it is common to identify Leviathan with Pharaoh, 
who takes Abraham's wife (Pfeffer, Providence in the Book of Job, 
Pértland 2005, Page 28) 


c) Leviathan in the origin of the theory of the 
secular State 


The chaos of religious struggles rediscovers Behemoth and 
Leviathan as a denial of the secular social order. 


Bodin, justifying absolutism in France, in the six books 
of the republic, describes Behemoth and Leviathan as 
Opposing powers or interests to the sovereign will of the 
Christian prince, which personifies nature and rationality. 


Hobbes, a champion of episcopalism amid XVII century 
English wars of religion, interprets the Calvinist vision of the 
Christian Church as continuity of the divine election of the 
Jewish Kings and people Jewish (Behemoth and Leviathan), 
and conceives the State as the sovereign king, not 
instituted by the divinity, but representative of the people. 
Hobbes sees in the Christian State the reality of the 
Christian religion, which cannot be replaced by a natural or 
rational religion. Personal redemption allows Christians to 
overcome the chaos of the state of nature, and institute an 
authority through the social pact which establishes a king 
and founds a Christian State, a reality of individual freedom. 


Carl Schmitt, Professor of Political Law at the 
University of Berlin at the time of National Socialism, 
reinterprets Behemoth and Leviathan as the reality of the 
opposition to the National Socialist State, and in particular 
the personification of Jewish hypocrisy that undermines the 
foundations of a sovereign State. 


d) Other modern interpretations 


Some modern authors interpret the animal figures of 
Behemoth and Leviathan as a manifestation of the immoral 
and irrational being in divinity‘. 


* Divinity is described with terrific and fascinating characteristics. 
Satan, who will be destroyed at the end of time, is conceived as a part 
Oo emanation of the divinity. In my opinion, poetic or symbolic figures 
try to justify sacrificial theology. 


And in a similar sense, psychoanalysis conceives 
Behemoth and Leviathan as metaphors of the tortured 
human body and images of homelessness, human gestures 
of disorientation, monsters that evoke sinister magic and 
violence. They seem to fulfil the function’ that 
psychoanalysis attributes to the totem, image or figure of a 
group. They are characterized by their important emotional 
content, a protective and benevolent spirit, venerated but 
at the same time feared. Animals explain the origin of 
oracles, myths and taboos. 


The animals are also interpreted as part of the 
obsession of a depressive and compulsive patient, gripped 
with his perfectionism. Job's responses to the dialogues and 
theophanies are explained as the healing progress of his 
paranoia in a therapy group. Elihu will finally rescue him 
from his obsessions and enable his social integration. 


19.4 The unjust origin of a social realm 
a) A symbology of rebellion 


In my opinion, it is coherent to identify Behemoth and 
Leviathan with a social order founded on the _ unjust 
rebellion of a bloody sacrifice [of life and sexuality]. 
Violence and servitude are characteristics of the animal 
soul, the language of the human being. Behemoth and 
Leviathan might be read as allegories of the message of the 
two theophanies. 


The social order that the rebel builds is represented by 
two animals that do not speak. The warrior trusts in his 
strength [Behemoth], the consecrated in his pretended 
divine inspiration [Leviathan]. The bloodthirsty authority of 
the tyrant and the wicked can only palliate for a time the 
disorderly origins, given its unjust methods of fighting evil 
[sacrifice] and defending their authority. 


The social order founded by Behemoth and Leviathan 
is not justified in justice (the word) and is doomed to be 
destroyed in its own contradictions. The violent will finally 


die in the violence of his violent rebellion and the 
consecrated will perish in his sterility. 


The authority earned by an_ unjust” rebellion 
nevertheless deserves to be preserved for some time, for 
sake of personal merit and the protection of the innocents. 
The Lord's admiration for Behemoth and Leviathan is an 
essential part of the order of creation (providence). 
Expresses respect for the anger of the rebel who sacrifices 
himself for a more just social order. Nevertheless, the Book 
of Job situated in the dogmatic crisis of Judaism after the 
destruction of the Persian Empire, personalizes the 
disappointment of the sacrificial theology, and interprets 
the foreign idealism and kingdoms as Israel's former 
theological and political history. 


b) Animal symbolism 


Behemoth and Leviathan, as the spirit of rebellion, despise 
women [social identity] and justice [formal Law as words] 
and build the society in authority and serfdom, as the 
reality of the tyrant’s violence or wicket’s cunning 
deceitfulness. In my opinion, animal symbolism explains 
that divinity does not tolerate or hide evil, but protects 
individual merit (Behemoth) and abases the unjust methods 
in the conquest of the night’s authority (Leviathan). 


The material authority (Behemoth) and the spiritual 
authority (Leviathan) conquered by sacrifice are sentenced 
to assume the collective guilt for the unfair use of the earth 
and for demeaning divinity. Behemoth and Leviathan 
guarantee the personal freedom of man, since they are 
instituted as temporal and palliative compensation for the 
disorder of origins [violence and corrupted sexual morality]. 
Divine wrath unveils the wrath of Elihu [now characterized 
as Leviathan] and the three friends [characterized as 
Behemot], wrath unveils their sacrificial origins. 


An analogy can be made between Behemoth and 
Leviathan and Satan’s accusations [material and spiritual] 
against Job. Behemoth, founded on violence, is called: «first 
fruit of the works of the Lord» [...] (40,19), as he founds 
rightfully a social order [perhaps you have not given him 


(1,10)]. Leviathan is called: «Lord of haughty beings» 
(41,26), first fruit of pride [you will see how he stops 
blessing you in the face] (2.5). Behemoth personalizes the 
authority of the three friends, and Leviathan personalizes 
the servitude of Elihu; both, Behemoth and Leviathan, are 
allegories of the history of Israel. 


Behemoth, the social institution of violence, cannot be 
destroyed while he is awake (40,24), but he faces a 
reproach in the night (Leviathan) that condemns him at the 
very origin [of his unjust rebellion]. Leviathan, the rebellious 
wrath of the consecrated to divinity, "behold, defeating him 
is impossible, its mere aspect imposes" (41,1). He cannot 
be destroyed by man or woman, but lives in despair; and 
when his day comes, he will destroy himself on hearing the 
reproach of the Lord. "Who will stand by me?" (41, 2). 


c) Behemoth, rebellion against the tyrant 


From this perspective, a_ logical interpretation of 
Behemoth's character's praise and criticism can be put 
forward. "Behold Behemoth, which | have done by your 
side [...]". (40,15), could refer to the weighted 
institutionalization of personal merit of the rebel. Rebellion 
wins a_ victory over the abuse of the land and 
institutionalizes an up righter authority; but the punishment 
of the defective origins [unconscious responsibility] of a 
rebel is inexorable for taking advantage of the land and 
institutionalizing servitude. 


“His tail rises like a cedar [...]” (40,17), It can be 
interpreted as Behemoth’s praise and reproach. He is 
praised like the cedar; because his [personal] virtue roots 
him, but as his virtue is individual (he does not reveal the 
false idealism) he does not have a head (word), but rather a 
majestic temporary appearance of a raised tail. 


“[...] His hip muscles are tense” (40,17). “His bones 
like copper pipes, his vertebrae like cast iron” [...]. The flesh 
and bones may refer to the woman. Flesh from my flesh 
and bone from my bones (Gen. 2,23). Behemoth founds a 
collective order sustained by righteous violence, not by 
receiving the woman and freeing the servant. “[...] The Lord 


grants him a sword” (40,19) and blesses his efforts, but 
temporarily. 


In my opinion, Behemoth describes the soul of Job 
before the arrival of Satan. "The mountains feed him with 
forage [...]". Did not Behemoth feed on grass? But, in 
idealism, the mountains (providence, revelation) support 
Job (40,20), the first fruit of the works of the Lord (the 
personal guardianship of the righteous). 


Behemoth's estate stands on quicksand and is 
destroyed when the flood comes. "It hides under the 
lotuses". "Undercover in springs and marshes" (40,21). It 
hides because it can not prevail in the judgment of the 
night (the origins). «No one can pierce his nose when his 
eyes are open»; it seems to show that he sleeps, and only 
becomes aware and overcomes evil during the day 
(material evil, abuse of the earth); his power is in iron and 
copper, which do not subdue Leviathan (41,19). 


d) Leviathan, spiritual rebellion 


Leviathan stages the spiritual rebellion, blaming evil on the 
deity (Elihu) and condemning men (denying personal 
freedom). The false public judgment of divinity defines 
idealism as a collective responsibility, and explains that the 
consecrated must redeem his guilty rebellion (testimony of 
his disordered origins) by assuming the collective 
responsibility. 


Leviathan stages tremble and terror, being caught 
[fished] in the majesty of the divine presence. Leviathan 
“humbly asks for mercy and confesses with bitter words" 
(40,27) —referring to the confession and sacrificial moral 
formulated by Elihu—. He loses his freedom and is 
condemned to servitude: "[...] for a//time" (40,28). 


Leviathan is caught in the sea by the head 
(individually) and punished in a progressive and inexorable 
way (the rod, the rope on the tongue, the pierced nose, 
hanging from a hook). Leviathan represents Job’s soul after 
the double punishment of Satan, the experience of personal 
despair. 


19.5 Leviathan convicted to assume collective guilt 
a) The education and correction of the proud 


The theophany explains to Job, by the image of Leviathan, 
the terrible experience of a divine direct reproach. By 
accusing the divinity, the consecrated denies the earth’s 
authority, the work of man, the foundation of the social 
order and despises himself. The protesting rebel is 
demeaned to pay for the collective sin and thus guarantee 
the freedom of man [born free as the realization of his 
divine image]. 


Following the divine reproach, Leviathan makes a pact 
of eternal servitude, and becomes a pet of the Lord. «He 
will play with him, like a bird» (40,29). The metaphor laughs 
at the intention of Elihu (Leviathan) to rise to divinity from 
his personal interior, and compares him to a bird that wants 
to conquer the heavens by his own individual strength. 


The end of the chapter announces (40, 30-32), the 
messianic meaning of his imprisonment: to educate him 
and bound him to the reconstruction of the corrupted social 
order. He has been punished on the skin with darts and on 
the head with harpoons, his head and skin will revive 
(40.31), and no one can lay a hand on him anymore 
(40.32). He is bound at the service of the disordered social 
realm. 


b) The majesty and desperation of the fierce animal 


The second part of the theophany, which opens with 
chapter 41, refers to the content and mission of Leviathan, 
who, as he tries to understand the divine reproach, has 
sustained a terrible fight against divinity and against 
himself. 


The rebellion is demeaned by the divine reproach, but 
the rebel is encouraged to rebuild the land. Punishment is 
not an end in itself but a way of upbringing. «lI will not hide 
his appearance, the greatness of his works, the perfection 
of his structure» (41,4). 


The rebel's trembling and fear in the holy presence 
that has reprimanded him are barely reflected in the night. 
Leviathan no longer worries about the disorder of the earth, 
he is only terrified by the divine reproach [man gives 
everything for his soul (2,4)]. 


c) The lordship of haughty beings 


The allegory of the fish caught in the water gives way, after 
his education, to his new presentation of Leviathan as a 
fierce and tormented animal that subdues unjust violence 
and institutes justice. The light of his eyes as the pupil of 
the dawn (41,10). Leviathan, waking up from idealistic 
dreams, becomes aware of the intemperance of attributing 
blame to the divinity, and of his forced assumption of 
collective responsibility. 


Leviathan, despite his extreme majesty, is clumsy and 
tormented, coughs and burns inside (41.12), experiences 
Spiritual despair. His internal fire (his mystery) shows that 
he lives prostrated and feels condemned. And his strength 
is in his neck, which can represent his yoke (Deut. 28,48). 
Leviathan is seen as a closed, hidden, turned inward, 
inscrutable and defensive structure. 


He does not speak and drowns (fire in his mouth and 
smoke in his nose), without a heart (inexorable, of stone), 
tied by the neck (servitude), which terrifies his victims 
before seizing them, chewing them and turning them into 
ash. He behaves like an incinerator or like a concentration 
and extermination camp; resembles a Roman legion, united 
by shields, which conquers the land with its inner discipline. 


CHAPTER XX. THE DEBATED RECTITUDE OF JOB’S 
SUBMISSION 


20.1 The moral dilemma of religion and servitude 


a) Contradictory texts about the righteousness of Job 


Job's response to the second theophany , «...1 submit ( 
DANN) and despair ('‘nnni) over dust and ashes» (42,6), 
does not have the unequivocal meaning and is opend to 
confronted interpretions. 


« And it happened, ‘n, after the Lord said those words 
to Job, that the Lord addressed Eliphaz of Teiman [...]» 
(42,7). It is striking that Job's response to the second 
theophany (42, 1-6), seems to have been hidden in a 
parenthesis of an uninterrupted discourse of the divinity. 
Job's humble and surrendered response to the second 
theophany is not answered, it even seems unattended. As | 
have repeated incessantly, “‘a7" announces a misfortune; 
Job’s answer does not seem to be correct. 


The first theophany accuses Job of "talking nonsense" 
(38:2) and the second theophany begins with a serious 
reproach to Job "he condemns divinity to justify himself" 
(40.8). Many expressions of Job against the Lord seem 
unacceptable. He considers the Lord an arbitrary tyrant, 
who protects the wicked (9, 22-24), strikes, but does not 
teach (13,23), and takes the just for his enemy (13,24); 
exercises unjust violence (16, 9-14). He affirms that the 
Lord does not take into account the suffering of the 
innocent (21, 7-34), does not punish the wicked, nor sets 
the time of reprisals (24,1); and Job supposedly denies the 
resurrection (14, 10-12). 


After Job’s answer to the second theophany, the Book 
of Job presents the divinity reproaching Eliphaz and praising 


Job (42, 7-8). How can Job be praised? Is it not a 
contradiction’? 


b) Hegel’s critic of Job’s submission 


Hegel criticizes Job’s answer to the second theophany for 
imagining a redention based on world’s denial. His 
interpretation of the Book of Job is based on Job's response 
to the second theophany; what Hegel calls job's return to 
Abraham's faith. Hegel concludes that Job’s final, absolute 
and unquestioned submission to the divinity achieves his 
liberation from hell (Job 33,18), but betrays his initial 
demand of justice. 


Submitting to the divinity, Job experiences a grandiose 
and sublime liberation from the burden of his personal life, 
discovers his Jewish faith, and wins the promise of a land. 
However, his submission betrays rationality; he denies any 
personal responsibility, and loses his freedom. Hegel 
interprets Job’s answer as the meaning of the Jewish 
people: submission to divinity as an abstract emptiness. 


Hegel criticizes the lack of content of Job’s religion of 
obedience, defined by submission to the commandment 
and not to the rationality of the law [based in freedom and 
equality]. Divinity only exists for itself, and Job must submit 


1 The formation of the canon lays over this contradiction. Christian 
dogmatic conceives Job as a prototype of redemptive suffering, guilty 
as a sinner, although justified by grace. Job patiently suffers evil and 
prefigures the Church. As a result of the ontological corruption of 
human nature, the so-called origina/ sin, the virtuous man is chosen 
to suffer. Satan, one of the first works of creation, is described as a 
rebellious and fallen angel, who tempts Jesus (Matthew 4). As for 
Rabbinic Judaism, Job's responsibility is not incompatible with his 
virtue and uprightness of intention, even compared to Abraham’‘s. 
The consolidated interpretation of the Talmud and the Midrashim 
(such as the Midrash Rabba, Zohar and Pirkei of Rabbi Eliezer) 
ponders the positive role of Satan, servant of the divinity. Rabbi Levi 
compares Satan with Penina who torments Hanna and provokes her 
prayer, thereby overcoming barrenness (Baba Batra 16a). From this 
perspective, Raba affirms, Baba Batra 16a., that /ob turned the plate 
upside down: the earth is given to the wicked, and covers the face of 
the judges. Abaye, in contrast, presents Satan as a servant of divinity. 


to religion as received, humbling himself as a servant. He 
interprets; / resign myself to dust and ashes (42,6): «This 
submission leads Job to his inner joy, and brings him closer 
to the others who wanted to understand and justify the 
divinity. [It is said]: You have not spoken righteously like my 
servant Job; offer a sacrifice for yourselves and make my 
servant Job pray for you. And He gave him double of what 
he had possessed». 


According to Hegel, the individualism of the Jewish 
religion and its contradictions are manifested in Job’s 
answer to the second theophany. Job experienced the 
paradox between his awareness of justice, which is 
absolute, and the inadequacy of his particular destiny. Job 
declares himself innocent, finds his misfortune unjust, and 
protests against divinity; he understands that the divinity 
must repay the good... And to explain his personal 
dissatisfaction and uneasiness, he submits to the divinity in 
a superficial and idealistic way, with absolute and foolish 
trust. 


Divine fear defines Job’s miserable condition as a 
sinner. Sin, aS seclusion from the divine, from the people 
and from the land, explains —according to Hegel— the 
ritualistic and obstinate individualism of the Jews. The Jew 
identifies himself as participation in the divinity that he 
conceives as absolute. In the Jewish theocracy, religion is 
not distinguished from the state. It is an undetermined 
ideal, the pure and inert spirit, which drowns in itself and 
represses the prophetic spirit and individual freedom. 


c) The incoherent order of creation 


The development of the Hegelian presuppositions on Job’s 
answer to the second theophany opposes Kierkegaard who 
defines Job as a paradigm of faith, against Nietzsche who 
conceives Job as a personification of the religious morality 
of eternal submission, destroyer of culture and of the man. 
In the genealogy of morality, he presents the Jewish priests 
as the paradigm of the birth of the theology of the second 
temple, in which Christianity and the morality of slavery are 
born. 


Nietzsche extends Hegel's criticism to Christianity, and 
| interpret that his books as a mere reworking of Hegelian 
approaches on the Jewish morality of submission. The 
resentment of the weak creates the concept of original sin, 
a paradigm of subordination and mental corruption. By 
submission, the second temple completed the most spiritual 
of the revenge of the slaves. 


Nietzsche posits the death of the divinity as an 
inescapable consequence of the unworthiness of Job's 
divinity, which makes man a servant. It can be said that 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra is written as a critique of the 
theology outlined in the Book of Job. It presents the Book of 
Job as a manifestation of the Judeo-Christian culture in 
crisis, against the Dionysian spirit of tragedy and the 
affirmation of the value of man. 


Jung, in his response to Job, maintains that divinity has 
been subjected in the world to the superior dignity of Job. 
The moral balance between man and his Creator can only 
be restored by putting an end to divinity, which must die to 
surpass Job’s moral supremacy. Christianity is conceived by 
Jung as a response to the moral dilemma posed by the Book 
of Job. 


The unconditional acceptance of his servitude as part 
of the order of creation and the possible existence of a 
punishment without guilt pose the moral dilemma of Job’s 
submission. 


d) The doubtful morality of Job’s submission 


All the debate of Satan, with the friends and Elihu's speech 
has been focused on confronting Job's innocence and 
affirming his guilt. The theophanies reiterate Job's reproach; 
Job himself seems to have acknowledged his guilt in 
responding to the two theophanies. Isn't it a contradiction 
to conclude the book by affirming Job's righteousness? If the 
reproaches of Job in the theophanies are justified, how can 
Job be considered righteous? Job's final praise (42, 7-8) 
seems surprising and antithetical. Does Job speak 
righteously? Is his response to the second theophany 
blessed? 


The interpretation of Job’s answer to the second 
theophany stages the justification and critic of religion. Job's 
response has received very different appraisals and critics. 
The book of Job is admitted as a paradigm of the tortured 
conflict of a man with his divinity, and Job’s answer poses a 
central issue in the Jewish and Christian institutionalization, 
with an essential disagreement in the moral assessment of 
Job. | think it stages the moral dilemma of religion and 
servitude. 


There are many different interpretations of what Job's 
acknowledged righteousness refers to. Many consider it a 
contradiction resulting from the overlapping texts from 
different sources, a residue of old versions of the original 
fable of the Book of Job. Others resolve the paradox by 
appealing to a disorder of the verses, and some are of the 
opinion that the reference to Job's righteousness should be 
placed in the resolution of the dialogue with his friends and 
not in the final epilogue. And there are also those who 
affirm that in the Book of Job can be found irreconcilable 
texts about Job’s rightfulness. 


Many others conclude that Job gives an evasive answer 
and continues his rebellious defiance of the deity. In 
opposition to religious idealism, they interpret Job's 
response, faced with a proud and arrogant intervention of 
the divinity, as ironic, or rhetorical; but Job does not justify 
the divinity that makes him suffer without any guilt. And Job 
is praised for his rightful protest against divinity. 


In my opinion, that moral dilemma of Job can be 
interpreted from the point of view of the logical incoherence 
of confession without knowing the reasons. The critic of Job 
has been already detailed by presenting the theophanies as 
a criticism of Elihu’s theology of confession. The a priori 
confession of guilt denies divine justice, imputes to divinity 
a defective creation, means an apology of sacrifice, submits 
to the defective origins of a social realm, justifies servitude, 
confronts the rationality of Job’s punishment, describes an 
obsessive and unsociable maniac who despises human 
authority and the work of men, and does not orderly 
assume a personal responsibility, as a father, authority and 
proprietor o tenor of the land. Overstating his guilt the 


confession of collective guilt might be an evidence of a 
crummy and sickish desire for power. 


The divinity, nevertheless, praises Job by and even 
blesses him. Is this praise and blessing incoherent? Could 
Job’s submission be justified? The question, | think, poses a 
nuclear debate in the history of religion [the rationalization 
of Abraham’s sacrifice] that | will try to summarize in the 
present chapter. 


20.2 The debate about Job’s righteousness in the 
Jewish sources 


a) The crisis of the sacrificial morality 


In Jewish dogmatic, the debate on Job's righteousness after 
his answer to the second theophany goes on for centuries 
between twists and turns, uncertainties, discussions and 
confrontation. In my opinion, the principles of the Jewish 
canon of Scripture affirm Job’s righteousness and are 
consolidated at the end of the second century, with the 
overcoming of sacrificial theology. In my opinion, the Book 
of Job intends to oppose the doctrine of the early tanaim 
who encourage Sacrificial theology, justify Elihu, and uphold 
[and succeeded in] rebuilding the temple in Greek exile’. 


The Talmud attributes to the Great Assembly the completion of the 
Jewish canon and also discusses the authorship and order of the 
books, whose resolution is attributed to the Gemara, that is, to the 
amoraim period. It can be related to who wrote the book of Job and 
when Job lived. It is proposed to elucidate the order in which the book 
of Job must be placed among the different books recognized as 
canonical, which | understand already reveals the close relationship 
between the problem of the book of Job (unconscious responsibility) 
and the fixation of the canon of Scripture. Perhaps the Jewish canon is 
not consolidated in an authoritarian decision, but by the consolidation 
of a majority doctrinal current (see the discussions collected by 
Maclaren Evans, Elihu and the interpretation of the book of Job, 
Thesis, Glasgow 1990, p. 135 and following. ). The Talmud refers to 
the formalization of the canon to the Great Assembly (Baba Batra, 
14a-15b), in the context of the crisis of the sacrificial religion that 
instituted the second temple. In Sanders' view, a Jewish community is 
capable of surviving in exile as long as it can identify a sacred history 
as its own, and that is the function of canonicity, which gives identity 
to a religious (Abraham) and political (monarchy) tradition. ). 


Job will be no longer interpreted as a national hero of 
the Jewish rebellion against false gods and corrupt kings 
and servants, but as a stubborn character that does not 
understand his own guilt or fully assume his family and 
social responsibility. In the later ftanaim and in the amoraim 
Job tends no longer to be seen as a corrupt character, but 
as a virtuous man whose virtue can not be compared to 
Abraham ’s faith. 


In my opinion, the recognition of Job's righteousness 
after his answer to the second theophany, as a counterpoint 
to the limitation of his guilt, means an assessment of 
Israel's universality, which does not pretend to be a chosen 
people in a world condemned by sin, but the progressive 
unveil of bloodthirsty and false idealism that justify the 
sacrifice of a man. 


b) Pharisaic Judaism and rabbinical thought 


In the awakening of rabbinic thought, the debate about the 
righteousness of Job conceals the debate about the 
relations of Israel with the constituted authority in exile. The 
nature of Job’s submission to the Lord, love or fear, 
identifies the two schools of Hillel and Shamai in the twilight 
of Pharisaic Judaism and in the dawn of rabbinical thought. 


Job's virtue cannot be compared to Abraham's faith, 
due to his rebellion against divine justice. Abraham speaks 
meaningfully, Job bitterly (Bereshit Rabba, 49); Abraham 
loves the Lord, Job fears him. Abraham is hospitable to 
strangers, while Job only welcomes family and friends 
(42:11). Job discusses divine justice (9,22), while Abraham 
claims that the Lord cannot condemn the just and the 
wicked at the same time, and all this even though he does 
not even find a tomb for Sarah (Baba Batra, 16a). Job does 
not control his anger (Pesikita Rabbati, 49,20). 


Affirming Job's righteousness is compatible with 
acknowledging Job's limited guilt. | think that the image of 
Job in the Talmudic period, and also in the Midrash Rabbah 
and of course in the Zohar, is explained from the critique of 


(Intertextuality and Canon, “On the Way To Nineveh: Studies in Honor 
of George M. Landes”, Atlanta 1999). 


sacrificial theology. In the character of Job, Israel gazes at 
his history and, in exile, ponders his history in the foreign 
kings and peoples. 


c) Job's limited righteousness in the rabbinic 
tradition 


Rabbi Akiva, and in general the last tanaim and the 
amoraim, defend Job's righteousness, despite his rebellion 
against divine justice and the intemperance of his 
language, which they attribute to his suffering. The Talmud 
refers to a debate among the tanaim on this point. The 
Talmud discusses whether or not Job will acquire a share in 
the future world. Johannan ben Zakkai believes that Job 
serves the Lord only out of fear and Joshua ben Hananiah 
answers that Job serves the Lord out of love?. 


Rava, in the Babylonian Talmud, Baba Batra 16 b, 
interprets that man cannot be held responsible for the 
words he says during his suffering, and seems to play down 
Job’s harsh words blaming divine justice [in the curse of his 
day (third chapter), in the discussion with friends and in the 
answers to the theophanies]. Joshua ben Hananiah 
concludes that Job, serving the Lord out of love, becomes 
aware of his guilt and by his repentance finds the path of 
his redemption‘. 


The Talmud, Sanhedrin, 106a, systematizes a tradition 
and crystallizes a social institutionalization of Job’s limited 
rightfulness. The Gemara comments, Rabbi Hiyya bar Abba 
says that Rabbi Simai says, three offered advice to Pharaoh: 


3 Mishna Sotah 5.5 (in detail, Jacobs, 46). The debate about the 
schools of Hillel and Shammai covers up the debate about the 
universality of Israel and the debate about the separation of Israel 
from the peoples. The consolidation of the school of Hillel against that 
of Shamai (Jerusalem Talmud, Berachot 1,7) puts an end to 
pharisaism and the claim to rebuild the temple, and begins rabbinical 
thought. 


4 Interpreting Job 7, 9, however, Rava, in Baba Batra 16a, is very 
critical of Job, assuming that he denies the resurrection, which follows 
from (job 14, 2). Kalman, With Friends like these: Turning Points in the 
Jewish Exegesis of the Biblical Book of Job, Montreal, 2005, p. 129. 
See also, R. Whybray, Job, Shieffield, 2008, p. 192. 


Balaam, Job, and Yitro. Job is effectively considered guilty 
for having been silent before Pharaoh, kept silent and was 
sentenced to suffering. Balaam advised drowning the 
newborns, and he was killed. Yitro, who fled and was 
persecuted by Pharaoh, deserved to have his descendants 
sited in the Sanhedrin?. 


20.3 Job's righteousness in religious idealism 
a) Christian institutionalization 


A different interpretation of the Book of Job considers Job 
chosen. precisely because he _ is_ upright. Various 
authoritative dogmatic texts integrated into the Gospel 
consider Job a prototype of a virtuous man for patiently 
accepting suffering. 


No fault is found in Job. Neither in the destruction of 
his property nor in the leprosy that corrodes his skin; he is 
considered righteous for submitting to divinity (his destiny) 
and confessing his sin. The value of redemptive suffering is 
proposed as a principle of dogma and a reason for 
canonicity. It presupposes that since no fault is found in Job 
and since it is ontologically impossible the divinity guilt, the 
fault is to be found in the man who has corrupted his nature 
and must confess his sin. 


The epistle of Santiago defines Job as a model of 
patience and faith, a recipient of divine mercy (5, 7-11). 
Paul of Tarsus will set forth this interpretation. Genuine 
early Christian thought defines Job as a prophet of the 
resurrection. The ontological disorder of nature and history 


> It is a core text that is repeated in various contexts of the Talmud. 
See also Sotah lla, Baba Batra 15 b. It is collected in the Midrash 
Rabbah: Genesis Rabbah 58:3, 61:4; Exodus Rabbah. 1:12, 12:3. And 
it is also discussed in Zohar Il: 52b and Il: 69a. Job keeping silent 
means Israel fleeing. Nahum Glatzer places the Zohar in the tradition 
of the Talmud and the Midrash, and regards all three texts as 
repositories of authority in the Jewish tradition. The Zohar in this 
sense crystallizes this tradition and repeats that Satan tests Job, while 
the Lord personally tests Abraham (comment to section Bo). 


lays the groundwork for the re-elaboration of dogma in the 
process of establishing the Christian canon. 


Job, hero par excellence in the Pelagian heresy, will be 
fought by Agustin de Hipona and condemned in a 
consolidated Christian dogma. Human nature is defined as 
corrupted by original sin and man saved by Grace alone. 


b) Job in Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas 


The acknowledgment of sin manifests Job's repentance and 
his ascent to divine contemplation. Gregory the Great 
defends Job's righteousness and the undeserved nature of 
his suffering, without personal guilt. The Lord afflicts those 
he loves most; and through Job, we learn the exemplarity of 
suffering. 


For Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas, Job is a 
symbol of the Church. Job does not rebel against divinity, 
but asks the reason for his undeserved punishment. The 
flagella Dei operate a kind of resurrection in man and 
favour the contemplative life®. 


Thomas Aquinas also considers Job the perfect just 
man, who finally understands that divine providence guides 
a man who accepts suffering. Job's only recklessness is to 
speak immoderately of his own innocence, which causes 
scandal. 


c) Job's righteousness in Islam 


The book of Job is not cited among the sacred books named 
by the Koran (the Torah revealed to Moses, the Psalms to 
David, and the Gospel to Jesus, which in their current 
version are understood to be corrupted). Islam conceives of 
a religion founded directly on divine revelation. The Jewish 
tradition about Job is therefore not received. 


It is admitted, however, by tradition, the existence of 
the character of Job and his virtue. Ayyub could be 
translated as repentance, and points the path to revelation. 


6 Susan E. Schreiner, Where Shall Wisdom Be Found? Calvin’s 
Exegesis of Job from Medieval and Modern Perspectives, Chicago, 
1994, Pag. 31 


Ayyub stands firm in adversity (21.83). In 38, 41-44, the 
Koran describes Ayyub's persistence in faith in the midst of 
Satan's tribulations, until the Lord invites Job to stamp his 
feet on the ground and a spring of fresh water pops up with 
which Job washes and drinks (which is celebrated as a fast 
on Ashura). 


The Koran quotes Job four times. In his longest quote 
(38, 41-44), Job is tempted by Satan with poverty and 
suffering, but the Lord comforts him with cold water to 
wash and drink, and returns his family and wealth after 
passing the divine test. Job is worried about the promise he 
has made to whip his wife for trying to deceive him, but the 
Lord invites him (hA//a, subterfuge) so that, restored, he does 
not hit her with the stick, but with some herbs’. 


The main Islamic tradition considers Job proven in his 
faith, but does not unanimously interpret his guilt. A 
minority of authors admits Job's guilt and the justice of his 
punishment. 


d) Luther's Job 


Luther breaks with the medieval conception of Job, and 
even though he presupposes original sin as collective guilt 
and corruption of the nature of man, he exalts in Job his 
rebellion, a manifestation of his faith, and breaks with the 
vision of Job as a just that patiently accepts suffering. 


In his preface to Job, Luther presents Job not as a 
suffering saint, but as a frail man who cries out to the Lord 
in despair and finds faith. In his private conversations, he 
presents Job as the paradigm of faith, the man who trusts 
his salvation by Grace alone, and, in his rebellion against 
Rome, Luther sees himself as Job. 


| think that Job ceases to be interpreted as a 
representation of the Church in the world, and is seen more 
as the singular man desperate for the conscience of sin. In 


7 Karla R. Suomala, The Taming of Job in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, Word & World Volume 31, Number 4, Pag. 397 y sigs. J.F. 
Legrain, Variations musulmanes sur le theme de Job, Bulletin d'études 
orientales, 37/38, 1985-1986, Pag. 10 y sigs 


this sense, the Lutheran Sebastian Munster affirms that Job 
slept during the theophanies®. 


e) Job in Calvinism 


Calvin praises Job's righteousness for acknowledging his sin, 
repenting, and accepting the Lord's judgments, even if they 
are incomprehensible; like his famous statement: «naked | 
came out of the womb [...]». 


Calvin, however, also breaks with the tradition of a 
patient Job and in the interpretation of the Book of Job he 
emphasizes history aS a manifestation of providence. The 
Book of Job bears witness to the triumph of the reformed 
Church as the triumph of the word. Calvin sees himself and 
the Church as Elihu, not as Job. He conceives Job as the 
condemned man saved by grace, and interprets history as 
the reality of salvation. 


In his 159 sermons on Job, preached in 1554-55, with a 
notorious Aristotelian and humanist’ influence, he 
emphasizes that Elihu is not criticized in the Lord's speech 
(42,7) and that the arguments of the theophanies are 
similar to those of Elihu. The theology of double 
predestination initiates a weighting of individual judgment 
and personal responsibility, against the concept of 
collective guilt; and does not interpret Elihu as spiritual 
pride, but as the just criticism of the rebellious Job. 


Gregory the Great and Thomas Aquinas explain the 
righteousness of Job (42,7) as a reality of the Church, 
founded on the confession of sin and repentance; Calvin 
conceives, on the contrary, a Job condemned for sin by 
rebelling against divine justice (40,3), which justifies Elihu's 
reproach. And he conceives of history as salvation based on 
divine glory. 


The immutability of the divine will has not abandoned 
Israel but realizes in the Reformed Church its universality. 
Calvin does not formulate an express condemnation of 


® David J. A. Clines, Job and the Spirituality of the Reformation, en 
"The Bible, the Reformation and the Church: Essays in Honour of 
James Atkinson", Sheffield, 1995, Pag. 49 y sigs 


Judaism; he does not consider Christianity a splinter with 
Judaism, but rather its continuation and culmination. 


History means the realization of divine providence, 
which can only be understood with the eyes of faith, in 
divine contemplation face to face, since divine justice (the 
infinite abyss of the eternal damnation of the wicked) is 
incomprehensible and inscrutable. 


Calvin solves with the "horrible decree" of double 
predestination the contradiction of an immutable and 
inscrutable divine providence, in contrast to the apparent 
injustice of man’s destiny, which supposes the double 
reality of human and divine justice and the inscrutability 
and immutability of divine justice’. 


° Many modern authors, from different perspectives, reiterate an 
idealistic approach to Job's guilt and repeat the same arguments of 
the classical authors who presuppose, from different perspectives, the 
guilt of Job, saved by grace. The alleged contradiction between Job's 
guilt and righteousness is interpreted from the presuppositions of 
sacrificial theology. Job tells the truth because he denies the 
retributive theology, which the friends allegedly hold; and Job is 
justified for retracting the accusation against the Lord after hearing 
the theophanies and accepting his guilt and suffering, however 
unjustified it was. He tells the truth when he affirms the suffering of 
the innocent, and that there is no relationship between suffering and 
guilt. Their rectitude of intention is valued above all. His friends could 
not accuse Job of sin because of his misfortune alone (because sin is 
original and collective), Job has kept his faith and has accepted the 
Lord's designs. Another idealistic perspective emphasizes inspiration 
and not suffering. It is claimed that his true virtue consists in his 
willingness to address himself directly to the Lord; the friends talk 
about divinity, but Job addresses the Most High. It is stated that Job's 
protest and despair are based on his great love and feeling 
abandoned by the Lord; he is praised for his faith, with which he 
overcomes despair, not for his words. It is also stated that the Lord 
values those who oppose him and despises those who 
indiscriminately submit to him, such as friends. 


20.4 Job's righteousness in secular dogmatics 
a) Spinoza's Job 


Philosophy itself begins as a reaction to the unjust death of 
Socrates, which we can interpret, from Plato's dialogues, as 
the rebellion of thought against arbitrary gods, who found 
the social order on the sacrifice of man. Spinoza is 
particularly influenced by the Book of Job, and establishes 
the fundamental categories of the philosophical conception 
of religion in German idealism. 


Spinoza, educated at the dawn of religious freedom in 
Calvinist Netherlands, defines the Book of Job as a treatise 
on providence. He argues, in his Political Theological 
Treatise, that the relationship between Satan and the Lord 
symbolizes the relationship of the foreign peoples with 
Israel. The brazenness with which Satan criticizes the Lord 
makes him think that the Book of Job is the work of a 
gentile author. 


Spinoza bases his subsequent dogmatic on a 
development of the concept of guilt and on considering Job 
the natural man. He does not presuppose the essential evil 
of the state of nature (as Hobbes affirms), and in the 
second chapter of the political theological treatise (Il. 13- 
19), he advocates, instead of the Hobbesian Leviathan, a 
democracy, which makes reality the freedom that nature 
grants to all men, because no one transfers his natural right 
to such an extent that he cannot subsequently participate 
in public affairs. 


Spinoza’s interpretation of Job’s answer to the second 
theophany can only be understood from the point of view of 
a Jew that has found his land of Israel in the place where he 
lives, claiming not to be fooled by power and culture, but 
submits to foreign gods and foreign kings. He affirms that 
sin and obedience, also justice and injustice, only are 
conceivable in the state, not in religion, that he interprets 
as a love of divinity. External worship neither helps nor 
harms the true personal knowledge of God. It should not be 
given an importance that would disturb the peace and 


public tranquility, and revelation should be confronted with 
his rationality. 


In the natural state, there is no sin (Il, 18); in the 
political order, only the law defines sin (Il, 19). Freedom of 
thought must prevail over revelation, due to the difficulty of 
proving the authenticity of the revelation. Religious 
controversy induces schism and confrontation, and not 
instituting religious freedom provokes the triumph of 
fanatics and the exaltation of flatterers and traitors. In 
chapter Ill, Spinoza conceives religion as wisdom, and 
criticizes the Jewish conception of a chosen people. Wisdom 
constitutes the authentic reason of the Jewish people, which 
cannot be based on the individualism of a supposed divine 
presence, since the divine experience is subjective and 
does not, in itself, have a rational explanation. 


Spinoza accuses Maimonides of interpreting Scripture 
in Platonic and Aristotelian terms, and of being deceived by 
Hellenistic philosophy and culture. The search for purity and 
wisdom in interiority supposes getting away from the world 
and deceiving rationality. Adam's error, like Satan's own 
error, iS to be deceived, because he is subject to the 
passions of nature; he cannot be considered guilty but 
foolish or corrupt. 


According to Spinoza, the notion of providence 
supported by Maimonides, conceives divinity as an idea and 
the law as a revelation; it means denying or at least 
undervaluing history as the work of man, and also justice as 
a reality on earth. It presupposes that history realizes a 
[Platonic] idea pre-existing in itself, which predestines man. 


Maimonides’s interpretation is based mainly on the 
figure of Elihu and deprives of meaning the message of the 
theophanies. Job's impossible answer to the rhetorical 
questions of the theophanies should not mean submitting to 
the inscrutable divinity, but considering the terms of 
revelation as a discovery and coherence of rationality. The 
divine reasoning of the theophanies is, for Spinoza, a 
personal experience of Job, and not convincing; the 
accusatory questions do not mean that a divinity melts the 


earth out of nothing and determines history outside 
rationality. 


b) Job in Kant 


| think that Kant develops the idea of Job as the archetype 
of a religion subject to the limits of reason. The figure of Job 
appears in his essay on theodicy (1791), which | think was 
decisive in the Kantian distinction between pure reason and 
practical reason. 


According to Kant, religion contains in itself the 
awareness of its contingency, limited in time and space, 
based on an a priori morality, which seeks to reaffirm itself 
in a social order. The critique of pure reason concludes that 
absolute morality is false and unattainable, given divine 
transcendence. The presence of evil in history denies the 
knowability of the creator, since evil denies His essence as 
justice, and because a creation determined by evil would be 
self-contradictory. 


Practical reason shows that divinity is linked to his 
creation by a moral bond. The divinity manifests and 
interprets his will through creation. Kant concludes that 
theodicy must explain the prosperity of the wicked and the 
suffering of the righteous, a problem specifically raised by 
the Book of Job. Theodicy does not seek to discern the 
divine will, in itself inscrutable, but to interpret nature as 
divine will and creation. Evil and retribution are no longer 
considered a divine punishment or reward but, detached 
from divinity, only a concern of practical morality. 


Divine justice is not questioned in the Book of Job, but 
in the dogmatic foundation of religion. Satan as negation, 
an idea taken from the study of Leibnitz, is called into 
question in the Book of Job [not Job neither the divinity]. 
Satan himself suffers persecuting Job, the persecution of 
Satan serves as an instrument for Job's moral perfection; 
and the suffering does not contradict a possible future 
retribution, in which Job reaches harmony, as the Book of 
Job itself concludes. 


Job's suffering is explained by practical morality and 
the imputability of evil to Satan. From a practical point of 
view, Job cannot complain about his suffering, because it 
would show that he seeks retribution, and would then raise 
spurious grounds for his complaint. The profound meaning 
of Job's suffering is to reveal Satan's impertinence. 


Kant represents Job as the authentic believer, the 
reality of a practical morality founded on reason alone, in 
contrast to his friends and Elihu, who represent a 
Manichaean and servile institutionalization of religion. Job's 
faith is authentic, both rational and universal, since it Is 
based on morality, beyond his own subjective end in 
happiness or retribution. Job, by assuming as a principle 
that divine justice cannot be understood, personifies the 
authenticity of a coherent practical premise, in which the 
divine grandeur (the very end of creation, Gutigkeit) comes 
before his goodness. Elihu is consummated in the singular 
contingency, due to his lack of practical morality. 


Kant does not consider Judaism a religion, but rather a 
political project; and it is precisely its practical purpose that 
explains its identity compared to other religions, which 
define in idealism the reason for their contingency by 
justifying themselves in an unknowable divinity. Kant 
affirms the immorality of Abraham and his alleged sacrifice. 
Christianity has the advantage of not being statuary but 
moral. In a religion founded on divinity, prosperity is not 
founded on justice but on divine benevolence’®. 


c) Job in Hegel 


Unlike Kant, who perceives Job as the holder of rational and 
universal practical morality, confronted with institutional 
religion, | think that Hegel considers Job the paradigm of 
Jew’s amorality. 


10 ver Edward L. Greenstein, Speaking Truth to Power, Job Accuses 
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Hegel in his /essons on philosophy of religion, within 
his dialectical and evolutionary conception of religions, 
considers the divinity of Job as the essence of abstract 
power, and Judaism as a determinate religion (bestimmte) 
of the sublime (ge/stigen), that surpasses Eastern religions 
—which confuse divinity with nature—. Divinity is perceived 
in Judaism as revelation, which, in its power, aS power, 
dictates and imposes the law. 


The divinity (ideal and subjective) chooses Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and leads the Jews from Egypt. The 
possibility that the divinity would choose other peoples is 
not conceived, a_ providence who urges’. subjective 
participation as a submissive veneration; not as a legislator 
for men, as were Solon and Lycurgus; but as private and 
selfish tyrant, to found a people and receive a land. 


Judaism, according to Hegel, builds religion on the 
incomprehensible sublimity, contrary to understanding, 
which glorifies the divine name as a formal reality. Job's 
divinity exists in itself, and does not need reality to exist, 
nor are its designs rational; denies the images or 
representations of the divinity in the exaltation of the idea. 
The Jewish deity is jealous and does not tolerate other gods 
alongside himself. Its uniqueness contains an abstract 
unity, not the reality that corresponds to the concept of 
Spirit, absolutely concrete in itself and in its manifestation. 
The Jewish divinity exists in the idea, but it is not real as a 
Spirit, since it is not material. One that is exclusive, that 
does not admit other gods next to it, that is not determined 
or determinable; it exists only for itself, it consumes itself 
absolutely in itself. 


The Jewish people exist for divine veneration, without 
an understandable end. His idealism condemns them to 
wander among the foreign peoples, since morality 
concretizes itself as real in the commandment; and that 
glorification of the commandment creates the Jews as a 
people, not the rationality of reality and justification of the 
law. 


Greek religion finds the sublime in beauty, without a 
universal end; the Jewish is determined in Scripture, 


fundamentally Job, the prophets and the psalms, which 
express the sublime as alterity, poetry and myth, but 
without coherence. The soul that cries out for individuality 
ends up conforming and submitting to the divine will by 
obeying the commandments, and renouncing the rationality 
of the law. 


The Jewish religion, according to Hegel, exists in itself, 
in a concrete determination of the idea (the revelation, the 
law), but as a religion and as a people submits to the Greek 
multiplicity (polytheism) and to the authoritarian secular 
naturalness (Roman Law). The Jewish religion builds the 
sterile morality of individual virtue, incapable of building a 
State. Individual virtue serves as a counterpoint to 
revelation, whose essential content is that man is a sinner 
and that the world is condemned. 


For Hegel, the authentic liberation of man from the 
irrational and mythical spirit of Job’s religion is found in 
Christianity and in its Trinitarian consciousness, which 
assumes divinity as alterity and not as submission. Absolute 
religion incarnates itself, and is founded on the other; the 
divinity becomes a real being aS a man among men, and 
enables freedom, justice and_ personal _ initiative. 
Christianity, assuming. alterity, prevails over Jewish 
legalism, the particular sublimity of the exaltation of beauty 
by the Greeks, and Roman authoritarianism. 


Hegel considers Christianity an overcoming of Judaism, 
which institutes, against the exaltation of individual virtue 
as submission, an organization that makes_ individual 
freedom a reality outside of himself, by the Spirit. Hegel 
considers the Jew as a paradigm of pride, the awareness of 
the excellence of oneself due to divine dependence, which 
does not identify with the other, does not assume reality, 
does not have collective virtues, does not build and will 
never be able to build a State. 


The religion of beauty (Greece) or the prosaic thought 
of authority (Rome), subdue the sterile Jewish idealism, 
although at the cost of losing the sense of the divine. Jewish 
idealism or the beautiful Greek polytheism have been lost in 
the prosaic world of Roman authoritarianism, in the time of 


infinite pain caused by the loss of the gods and the 
homeland. The free and responsible man is only reborn in 
Christianity, through the incarnation, and overcomes the 
conflict between the human and the divine, which recovers 
personal freedom and a sense of justice. Man is reborn as 
an individual through the incarnation, which represents the 
consciousness of freedom as an identity of the absolute. 


A wandering people, like the Jews, are doomed 
because their divinity is only determined by _ the 
stubbornness of selfish subjectivity, to found a family, a 
people and claim the exclusivity of the land. In the Hegelian 
conception, the foolish Job allows himself to be deceived by 
his selfish greed before a deceitful divinity who promises 
him the land, prosperity and family in exchange for 
servitude". 


d) Job in Marxist philosophy 


Marx does not seem to have paid special attention to the 
Book of Job. 


In the Jewish question (1843), Karl Marx, from strictly 
Hegelian assumptions, maintains the Christian foundation 
of the State in Germany, and therefore the essential 
confrontation of the Jew with German culture. The 
emancipation of the Jew means the emancipation from 
religion: «the emancipation of the sordid trade and of 
money, that is, of practical, real Judaism, will be the 
immanent emancipation of our time». The Jews, like all 
religions, are accused of selfish interest, defined by greed, 
dedicated to usury. They represent the paradigm of religion 
as the foundation of a class society. 


Political emancipation is in itself a denunciation of 
religion: «religion has ceased to be the spirit of the State to 
become the spirit of bourgeois society, the realm of 
selfishness». Religious thought as an egotistical premise of 
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civil society considers men as servants and enslaves them. 
The equality of the Jews is only possible in a _ truly 
secularized state that denies all religious identity. 


In my opinion, in the Marxist vision of the Jewish 
question, Judaism is conceived as the essence of religion, 
and the authentic emancipation of man results from Jewish 
emancipation. The’ liberation of Germany means 
denouncing its Christian foundation, and also the Jewish 
root of Christianity that legitimizes a class society. | think 
that the genius of Marx, taking Hegelian thought to its 
ultimate consequences, lies in interpreting the Jewish 
question as a critique of Christianity. 


The Italian Marxist Antonio Negri, in my _ opinion 
developing the Hegelian principles of Marxism, denies the 
divine transcendence as an essential assumption to achieve 
the liberation of man. Divinity represents, according to 
Negri, something oppressive. Job is Adam and _ the 
forerunner of Christ. Job opposes being the servant of a 
tyrannical divinity, which he interprets as his antagonist, 
and with his rebellion, he becomes a creator. The 
theophanies, according to Negri, are the sign of the victory 
of Job, of man, over capital, the organization, which is 
embodied in Behemoth and Leviathan. 


CHAPTER XXI. JOB’S INCOHERENT ANSWER TO THE 
SECOND THEOPHANY 


21.1 Job’s rebellious submission 
a) Job presupposes an unjust and arbitrary divinity 


«Job answers the Lord and says | have known that you can 
do everything and no purpose is restrained from you» (42, 
1-2). / have known, no purpose Is restrained from you, does 
not seem an acknowledgment of his responsibility, but an a 
priori conviction of the opportunity to submit to arbitrary 
power. 


You can do everything, Job affirms his confidence in 
providence, he assumes that the divine wrath will end up 
defeating man's rebellion and will eventually override the 
false gods, but does not believe in divine justice in its due 
time. Nothing resists you, supposes evil submitted to 
divinity after a fight. 


You can do everything, Job presupposes an unjust 
divinity; nothing resists you, he imagines a hidden divinity 
that does not warn or explain divine decisions. In my 
opinion, assuming that the social order stands on a direct 
divine providence, you can do everything and no purpose is 
restrained from you, denies the social identity of Job and 
assumes an irrational human authority established only to 
interpret divine authority. 


b) Job confesses a collective and unjustified guilty 


Job questions himself: "Who is this [Job] that senselessly 
blots out my designs?" (42.3). In my opinion, Job poses 
himself inaccurately the core question of the first 
theophany (Who obscures my designs?). In his response to 
the second theophany, he magnifies the divine imputation 
against him, which does not accuse Job of denying his 
designs but only of obscuring them (}'wnn). Overstating his 
guilt shows evidence of his exaggerated submission. 


In my opinion, Job endures his punishment: 7, go 
away (40,9), he has experienced a divinity that fights evil 
(dominates Behemoth and Leviathan), casts aside the 
Manichaeism he displayed to his wife (2:10), and does not 
persist in inventing and blaming Satan [for he understands 
it means blaming the divine]. He is terrified by what he 
thinks is a Capricious and irascible divinity, and, instead of 
asserting his innocence as he has intended so far, chooses 
to admit guilty of a crime he has not committed, to appease 
the divine wrath. 


Job resolves the contradiction that neither he nor the 
Lord are to blame for social disorder, imputing evil to man's 
rebellious nature. This means rebellion against human 
authority and an undervaluation of human tradition. 
Despises his own family roots and social identity, and 
makes himself a servant of an avenging divinity and of 
arbitrary human authority. He persists in his anger and 
denies divine justice (40,8). 


c) Job denies his personal guilt 


| sooke without understanding, extraordinary wonders that | 
do not understand (42.4). 


Job drops his charges against the divinity as the 
creator of evil (/ spoke without understanding), applauding 
the extraordinary wonders of creation; but turns his back on 
the content of the theophanies, since he in no way admits 
the justice of divinity or having received a reasonable 
explanation. 


Pretending not to understand, Job does_ not 
conveniently assume his personal responsibility [the 
message of the first theophany] and does not assume that 
the divinity condemns evil at its very origin [doctrine of the 
second theophany]. He repeats the argument of the first 
theophany: «l am of small account, what will | answer. | put 
my hand in my mouth» (40,4), which does not assume his 
responsibility nor acknowledge divine justice. 


22.2. Job’s lack of moral conscience 
a) Job’s spiritual vision 


«Listen, | will speak...» (42,4). Job questions himself 
inaccurately, the divine reproach of the first theophany: “/ 
will ask and you tell me” (38,3). Instead of searching for a 
correct answer, affirms stupidly his moral certitude. He 
denies morality as a social identity of men, and founds the 
social realm in an arbitrary authority based on a subjective 
certainty of confession. 


Job justifies his meaningless theology of suffering and 
waiting patiently, in a certainty obtained in a supposed 
Spiritual vision. "| was listening to what you were saying, 
but now my eyes have seen you" (42.5). / have seen 
denotes an a priori conviction, and despises listening to the 
divine speech. Have Job's eyes seen divinity? Job's foolish 
confession is the same confession with which Eliphaz began 
the dialogues affirming his unworthiness (4,12-21), in an a 
priori moral certitude on personal guilt. 


Job privileges the subjective and_ authoritative 
consciousness of submitting (seeing), over the objective 
consciousness of the dialogue, understanding and 
implementing (the word). The a priori conviction of guilt 
does not unveil the disorder of the origins, which persists in 
a disorderly social organization, lacks a moral conscience 
and means complicity or cover up of the original violence 
that founded the social realm. 


b) Submission and despair 


The nuanced response to the second theophany, «...| 
submit (ONNN) and despair (nnn) over dust and ashes» 
(42,6). Persists in a catastrophic vision of creation based on 
submission and punishment and not in the work of the free 
man protected by divinity. The epilogue has a mysterious 
analogy to the prologue: he sat down in the midst of the 
ashes (2, 8), after his punishment. 


Job accepts divine injustice (ashes), and also unjust 
secular authority (dust), waiting for the divinity to reveal 


evil and destroy foreign idealism, kings and _ peoples. 
Material sin (dust) and spiritual sin (ash), define his exile in 
a foreign land and his effective submission to the 
unrighteous gods supposedly hidden by the divinity. 


Job pleads guilty to collective disorder but does not 
recognize the foundations and limits of his personal guilt, as 
has been explained in the theophanies. To overstate his 
collective blame is to downplay his individual guilt and 
responsibility. Imputing an unidentified evil to manhood he 
fails to comply with the duty of protecting and taking care 
for his lineage, dependency and land. He denies authority 
as personalisation of the social identity of men. 
Acknowledging an a priori guilt linked to human nature 
entails accepting his servitude and servitude as an 
institution. 


His separate social order is built on quicksand, and Job 
does not explain how he will be saved the day of the 
downfall of foreign kings and divinities. He does not assume 
that he rescues himself by teaching foreign kings and 
peoples and revealing their false idealism. 


In his response to the second theophany, Job does not 
refute Elihu's arguments, and shares Elihu’s guilt. However, 
Job does not repeat Elihu's submissive statements 
verbatim, because he does not uphold the night as 
absolute. Job ponders and constructs, albeit limitedly, a 
social identity, he builds a marriage and receives a wife. He 
sits in dust and ashes but [assuming a collective guilt] 
apologises for his past idealism and does not imagine Satan 
as a reality in the creation. 


c) The lack of moral certainty 


To admit guilt for an unknown reason means a lack of moral 
certainty; submitting to a personal certitude also means 
denying the existence of objective morality, in a coherent 
social order. 


As | have explained and justified, in my opinion, Job is 
not meant to confess an evil that he does not understand, 
as his confession means submission to an_ inexistent 


authority that he invents a priori and his lack of moral 
identity. Before confessing, Job must understand and rescue 
his own evil: the abuse of the land and the submission to a 
false idealism. He must unveil his own guilt as an 
accomplice or cover up of the defective origins of the 
collective disorder. 


The ethic of unconditional obedience creates the two 
Satans of the prologue: an arbitrary tyrant that can take 
advantage of a universal servitude and imagines an unjust 
and avenging divinity and an a priori representative of the 
divine will. A moral order that is based in subjective 
certitude (vision) lacks moral certainty that should be 
bassed in the recognition of the dignity of the person as a 
divine image [personal freedom and equality]. A coherent 
ethic must be based on personal imputation of merit and 
evil, taking into account objective evidence and not an a 
priori idealism. 


Nevertheless, the epilogue of the Book of Job, after 
recounting the reproach and condemnation of the friends, 
and despite a firm and insistent reproach to Job’s 
inadequate arguments, concludes’ asserting Job’s 
rightfulness. In my opinion, in his response to the second 
theophany, Job gives up his rebellion against divinity 
[imputes evil to men], and, by assuming confusedly the 
collective responsibility builds the social realm (marriage) 
and lays the groundwork to assume the limits of his own 
personal responsibility for the collective disorder. 


A long debate centuries long on the moral judgment of 
Job's response has laid, in my opinion, the bases for a 
coherent interpretation of Job’s personal, unconscious and 
collective responsibility, and for a pondered praise of Job 


CHAPTER XXII. ELIPHAZ’S REBUKE 


22.1 Sacrifice as a crime 
a) Divine wrath against Eliphaz 


«And it happened, ‘n, after the Lord said those words to 
Job, that the Lord addressed Eliphaz of Teiman [...]» (42,7). 
Job's response to the second theophany brings misfortune, 
«ni», to Eliphaz and his friends... 


It implies that Job's fair response was insufficient to 
shield the three companions from the inexorable vengeance 
of injustice. After being taught by the theophanies, Job 
continued to submit unlawfully to an ideal false divinity that 
supposedly consented to evil. The servant Job did not unveil 
the defective origins of the social realm and chaos 
persisted. 


The narrator explains that: the Lord addressed Eliphaz 
of Teiman. Divine wrath extends against the three friends 
for their sacrificial theology, but the Lord addresses Eliphaz 
in particular, not each of the three friends separately. Why? 
If the Lord had admonished Eliphaz, Bildad and Sofar 
individually, we would conclude that the three friends 
committed different crimes or misdemeanours. In my 
Opinion, all three are accused of the same faulty (violent) 
foundation of the social order [the crime of Eliphaz]. They 
are all three partakers of the defective origins of the social 
realm [Job’s servitude]. 


b) Divine anger does not persist against Job 


.. lam filled with anger (n1n '9X) against you and your two 
friends (42,7). The anger seems analogous to that unfolded 
against Job after his response to the first theophany, for 
condemning justice (40,8), but after the second theophany 
anger does not persist against Job. 


It is plausible to conclude that Eliphaz resembles Job 
before his punishment, and will learn after the punishment. 


In Eliphaz’s punishment Job takes conscience of his own 
former reproach. 


Divine wrath bears witness to the flawed origins of 
Eliphaz's authority [for his sacrificial methods in conquering 
the land]. Elihu has correctly explained that the friends 
have build the social order on sacrifice, have a belly full of 
delicacies (32,18), abuse the lineage (32,19) and 
discriminate against foreigners (32, 21-22). The three 
friends establish themselves socially through sacrifice, 
abuse prosperity, institute servitude and fall under the 
witchcraft of Elihu. 


It is important to underline again and again that divine 
wrath does not persist against Job after his answer to the 
second theophany. Why? | think that Job has overcome his 
sacrificial theology of separation [of his answer after the 
first theophany] and no longer imputes evil [the creation of 
Satan] to divinity. After the second theophany, there is no 
requirement or warning to Job, as after the first theophany 
(will you continue rebelling and arguing?); neither there is a 
direct reply to Job’s answer. But the praise of Job is 
underlined, because he prays for the three friends. 


There is not divine wrath against Elihu, but Elihu wrath 
against Job is exaggerated, as the Lord recognizes Job’s 
rightfulness (42,7-8), and the sterility of Elihu’s wrath is 
denounced by the earth (the repporteur; 32,2-5), because it 
denies divine justice (40,8). 


c) Degrees of responsibility in the three friends 


[...] because you did not speak about me_ with 
righteousness like my servant Job (42,7). In my opinion, the 
authoritarian apology expressed by Elifaz and his friends in 
the dialogues with Job is conceived as typical of animals, 
who can not speak. Not speaking righteously means 
building social order with sacrifice and not with the right 
words [assume unconscious responsibility] in the right 
moment [name the false idealism]. 


They are reproached for founding (as the author and 
principal responsible, Eliphaz) or taking advantage (as an 


accomplice or cover-up, Bildad and Sofar) of sacrifice 
[violence] to establish authority and prop up servitude. 
Divine wrath manifests the different degrees of implication 
in sacrificial theology (violence, complicity with violence, 
and concealment of violence) and all of them suppose 
submission to Elihu's witchcraft. 


In my opinion, servitude reveals the defective origins 
of the social order [foundation of the social order in violence 
and the corresponding denial of freedom]. The three 
friends, and Job himself, build their house on servitude 
[which perpetuates the original violence at the foundation 
of the social order]. They are reproached for taking 
advantage (Eliphaz as the perpetrator, Bildad as an 
accomplice, Sofar as a concealer) of sacrifice [violence] to 
establish authority and prop up servitude 


After his answer to the second theophany, Job 
abandons the sacrificial theology, but he accuses himself 
disproportionately as an excuse not to assume his personal 
responsibility. Job will be charged as a lucrative participant 
in the effects of the original crime of violently seizing the 
land [and unjustly taking advantage and enjoying the 
prosperity]. 


22.2 The defective origins persist in servitude 


a) The coercive sacrifice of Eliphaz 


“And now [...]” (42,8). Now gives a limited sense to the 
reproach to Eliphaz; it also means praise, because only now 
he is reproached. It justifies the moderation of the 
punishment of Eliphaz and his friends [sacrifice of bulls, 
goats, and exile]. 


“Take for yourselves seven bulls and seven goats [...]” 
(42,8). Sacrifice is neither praised nor justified. It should be 
interpreted as a warning and explanation [now], not as a 
command; because the divine word should not be taken as 
an idea, but as reality. The bull, the goat and the exile 
express the reality of Eliphaz, Bildad and Sofar, who assume 
the animal soul of what they sacrifice [to found a social 


realm] and are bound to correct it in due time, or to be 
destroyed by the defective origins. 


The sacrifice in the foundation of a social order 
endures in the social organization as servitude. The 
defective origins persist as unjust distribution of prosperity 
and as affective manipulation, and accuse the three friends 
[the authority] as partakes of the defective origin. The 
second theophany explains that divinity protects the 
authority of Eliphaz and his friends as the work of man [and 
blesses Job for praying for them]. Now Eliphaz is 
condemned [by his own origins as the identity of his soul] to 
make sacrifices [for trying to make the divinity accomplice 
of servitude]. 


b) Job’s reproval 


Go to my servant Job. The three friends have conquered 
Job's land by sacrifice, and built a defective social order; 
they are slaves of their servants. 


The sacrifice of Eliphaz and his friends is nothing but 
the consequence of the curse that the friends pronounce 
against themselves in the final words of the third cycle for 
justifying sacrifice: «Man is nothing more than garbage; the 
son of Adam is nothing more than a worm » (25.6). They do 
not recognize the divine image and likeness in man and 
consider a man an animal that deserves servitude (and to 
be offered as a Sacrifice). 


The rebellious sacrifice of the three friends denotes an 
animal nature, since sacrifice and submission is typical of 
an animal individualism. Go to my servant Job. Job, as a 
servant, is also expressly rebuked in Eliphaz’s admonition 
and punishment. Job condemns himself to servitude, as he 
submits to a false divinity that supposedly tolerates and 
covers up an unlawful authority. He does not recognize the 
merit of authority. 


c) Sacrifice a crime committed by omission 


...Offer a burnt offering for you [42.8]. \t explains the selfish 
meaning of sacrificial theology, which pursues power 
(having servants) and the honour of representing divinity. 


Seven bulls and seven goats constitute an unusually 
severe punishment, which corresponds to the perversion of 
the sacrificial theology that supports the friends and their 
serfs. Their prosperity is not blessed because they institute 
servitude and deploy violence against the foreigner; with a 
clear analogy to the sacrifice of the seven bulls and seven 
goats by Balaam (Numbers 23, 1-29). 


Because you did not speak about me correctly, as did 
my servant Job. Not speaking righteously about the Lord 
[the sacrificial barbarism of friends], is defined as a crime 
that the three friends commit by omission [you did not 
speak], since crimes against persons (homicide, injuries and 
damages, slander and insult), are committed by simple 
negligence. The offense entails to return double [in its most 
mild form]. And, as | will explain, [going to offer sacrifices] 
is punished without warning when it involves death or an 
attack on sexual freedom. 


CHAPTER XXIll. JOB’S PONDERED PRAISE 


23.1 Job’s merit 
a) Job prays for his friends 


Job my servant will pray for you (42,8). In my opinion, the 
epilogue of the book of Job highlights that justice founds 
creation, but righteousness establishes a social being. And 
the Lord gave him back what Job had because he prayed for 
his friends [...] (42,10). The coherent origin and essence of 
a social being is to be found in the prayer for his friends, 
and not sacrifice. 


Job prays for his friends because he works the land and 
respects authority. “Favour Job's face” is repeated twice, 
after praying for friends (42.8) and after the sacrifices 
ordered to the three friends (42.9). To pray for his friends 
and to reject sacrificial theology are two praises that are 
implied. They are, in my opinion, the two fundamental 
tenets that lay the groundwork for both a social being and a 
cogent marriage theory. 


The epilogue seems to have forgotten Elihu. If the 
three friends are justified, it might be coherent to conclude 
that Elihu is rebuked as a personalisation of collective 
responsibility in a corrupted land. Why Job prays for his 
friends and not for Elihu? Should he not pray for Elihu? In 
my opinion, nebela [not being] is the specific identity of 
Elinu. Elihu does not exist; he is a mere angered shadow of 
the faulty origins of Eliphaz and his friends, condemning 
man, authority and marriage (the social order). Elihu is a 
shadow of Job himself and his limited rightfulness. 


The praise of Job utters an important praise that can 
be considered systemic. Job speaks with rightfulness 
because he abandons, after de second theophany, the 
sacrificial theology and prays for the three friends 
(authority). Nevertheless, in my opinion, there is not an 
unconditional approval of Job after his answer to the second 


theophany, only a gallant applause of his opinions in the 
debate with the three friends, and a tacit tribute for his 
inferred incomplete denouncement of Elihu’s theology. 
Eliphaz’s reproach, after Job’s response to the second 
theophany, points out the skimpiness of Job's answer. 


b) The institution of marriage 


To favour Job’s face is repeated twice. What favour Job's 
face means? Why repeat the favour twice? 


In my opinion, “favour the face” means instituting 
marriage in a supposedly corrupt land. The first theophany 
has explained that through working the land a man builds a 
house, personally paying the price of the disorder origin. 
He then receives the goat on the mountain and the stork on 
the plain, as [double] institutionalization of marriage. 


Marriage is a sign of the foundation of a coherent 
social order. A theory about the right foundation of the 
social order necessarily defines the terms of the 
institutionalization of marriage. Monotheism means 
instituting monogamy, but monotheism without an ethic 
also. means servitude to an inscrutable divinity, and 
serfdom as the basis of a social realm. Marriage represents 
the foundation of an ethic and a coherent origin of the 
social realm, because it means to consider divinity a social 
liberation from serfdom, not only an idea of authority. 


The two institutionalizations of marriage represent the 
two successive victories of Job against sacrificial theology 
(bloody and false) in his answers to the first and second 
theophanies. 


c) Job is discharged from divine wrath 


In Job’s answer to the first theophany, Job recognizes the 
matrimonial freedom of women (renounces_ Esther's 
sacrifice), and prays for the three friends (respects 
authority). Job lays the first stone of a coherent social order, 
and institutes the ethic of servant’s freedom of marriage 
choice [that overcomes the bloody sacrificial theology of life 
and sexuality]. 


Job's first praise for the three friends shows the 
counterpoint to the punishment of Eliphaz. In my opinion, 
the angry words to Eliphaz stage Job's limited triumph over 
Sacrificial theology, becouse he roots in the land, but he 
does not unveil idealism. The epilogue unveils the divine 
wrath against Eliphaz and the three friends as a testimony 
of their sacrificial origins. The three friends confronted 
divine justice and founded a social realm in violence [Anger 
against divinity]; they did not speak about me _ with 
righteousness, because they did not believe in a social 
realm founded in words as the origin of justice. 


The second stone of Marriage theology will be laid 
when Job overcomes his personal rebellion, unveils the lack 
of essence of foreign idealism, overrides sacrificial theology 
and ceases to fight against foreign divinities and to 
separate from the constituted authority of the land. In the 
answer to the second theophany, Job realizes that foreign 
divinities don’t have a life of their own, but are created as 
deceit of its worshipers. Job ceases then to condemn the 
foreign social realm [by separation] and props up its 
authority. Job sets aside divine anger by his answer to the 
second theophany, because he does not condemn the 
constituted authority of the land. 


Following the response to the second theophany, Job 
recognizes the freedom of marriage and also the dignity of 
women /n marriage. He stops blaming the woman for evil, 
but still considers her a servant. He receives the woman 
who flees or hides from the violence of foreign idealism, 
kings and servants, but he does not conquer a wife as the 
reality of the redeemed earth (he does not conquer the 
universality of Israel). 


d) Job prevents nebela 


! will favour him and not do anything unseemly (71723) to 
you... (42,8). The nebela (7722) stages the revenge of the 
earth, the spiritual shadow of a defective origin. 


To avoid nebela points out that Job not only prays for 
his friends, but averting the delicacies of foreign idealism 
he also avoids the vengeance of the defective origins, and 


the gates of death are revealed to him (38,17); he receives 
a wife in freedom and liberates her of serfdom. The praise 
of Job, after the answer of the second theophany, 
underlines that he does not take advantage of the serfs, the 
most delicious delicacy of authority. 


..as you did not speak of me correctly as did my 
servant Job... (42,8). The repetition of the rebuke must also 
be interpreted as a bitter reproach of Job, which liberates 
himself (ideally) but does not free the serfs. Job speaks 
correctly of the divinity, but not correctly about authority 
because he still considers himself a servant of the 
[supposed true] divinity [and despises men’s tradition]. 


Only freedom and personal responsibility can create a 
stable marriage and social sphere. The double marriage 
that Job's servant establishes and that divinity praises to 
Eliphaz is founded on authority (the personal virtue of the 
patient and resigned servant). Job doesn't fully understand 
the universality of Israel until he exposes the false divinity 
of the country and accepts his wife as a symbol of equality 
and freedom. Then Job will stop benefiting financially from 
the three friends' selfless violence and stop sharing (42.9) 
as a lucrative beneficiary their authoritative violence. 


As long as Job does not unveil publicly foreign idealism 
and free the serfs in the defective social realm where he 
lives, Job takes advantage of a foreign land as a servant 
and does not effectively defend Eliphaz and his friends of 
the vengeance of serfdom. 


23.2 Job's prosperity among his friends 
a) The sacrificial kingdom of the three friends 


And the three friends Eliphaz of Teiman, Bildad of Shua and 
Sofar of Neeman went and did as de Lord told them... 
(42,9). The three friends are praised because, in the midst 
of the storm, they went (19'7'1) to seek refuge in Job's shelter 
(monotheism) and in Job’s ethic (marriage). 


It means, however, a reproach of the three friends, 
because they went together [the king, the aristocracy and 
the people]. Where did the friends go? They try to find their 
unity in monotheism and claim to maintain their authority 
over Teiman, Shua and Neeman [they don’t build a 
coherent ethic]. They pretend to continue enjoying the 
servitude of foreigners, serfs and women [they persist in 
their sacrificial ethic]. 


“[...] and they did (twy) as the Lord told them [...]”, 
supposes praise from the friends, who attend the Lord’s 
instructions [discover monotheism] and build a social order 
in authority. It also means a reproach, because they are not 
aware of their unjust origins and persist in taking advantage 
of the land and instituting servitude. 


b) Job receives back what he had 


...And the Lord favoured Job (42,9). “And the Lord gave him 
back what Job had, because he prayed for his friends [...] 
(42,10). The incongruity of this conclusion scandalizes the 
idealistic interpretation of the Book of Job [as a supposed 
critique of retributive theology], as it seems to hollow the 
debate about suffering. 


In my opinion, the most coherent interpretation of this 
text takes into account that righteousness institutionalizes 
authority. To be favoured by divinity should be understood 
as a double edged sword; it can be interpreted as praise, 
but also as an emphasized responsibility. 


Job does not defend and educate the servants. His a 
priori condemnation of himself in dust and ashes does not 
comply with his duty to unveil, warn and explain evil. Job 
falls into the same inconsistency that he criticizes in his 
three friends: Job unconsciously condemns the servants a 
priori, without imputing any damage or injury to them. By 
not unveiling idealism he partakes as a lucrative participant 
[receives double] in the effects of the friend’s authoritative 
violence; he ideally condemns foreign authority by patiently 
waiting for the Lord to destroy foreign gods and kings. 


c) Job's doubled prosperity 


« [...] And the Lord adds to him, 9a”, twice as much as he 
had possessed » (42,10). Twice as much, in my opinion, 
refers to Job's new prosperity achieved by founding 
marriage [a sign of his social order], and must be 
interpreted as praise, but also as a sign of further reproach. 


Job abandons violence [the sacrifice of man] and 
initiates a canonical theology of marriage. As | have 
explained, «90/» means that Job gains, after his responses 
to the first and second theophanies, by his submission to 
the divinity and authority, two _ institutionalizations of 
marriage. In my opinion, it refers to the social coherence 
gained by denouncing sacrificial theology and assuming 
collective guilt, as he no longer thinks that a foreign 
authority is an image of a perverse divinity. 


The Lord imposes on the three friends [go to my 
servant Job] for their authorship (Eliphaz), complicity 
(Bildad) or concealment (Sofar) in the use of unjust means 
[sacrifice] in the conquest of Job's land, as to every thief, 
restitution to Job [the servant] double. Not only a respect 
for his economic prosperity, but also for his family status 
and religious identity [separated from the political order]. 


But a private sacrifice has no sense. Job accepting the 
sacrifice of the friends submits, as | have explained, to the 
defective origins of the social realm, and can be imputed for 
compliance with an unjust damage to the serfs or cover-up 
of unjust advantage of authority’. 


1 Gregory the Great does not interpret it as a material payment, but 
rather as a Spiritual ascent and fulfillment of the end of history (Susan 
Susan E. Schreiner 53). The patristic, and the expositio of Thomas 
Aquinas in particular, as | have said, considers that it is a spiritual 
payment, in the other world; and, in a material sense, this restitution 
of the double means a temporary condescension towards the Jewish 
people, who refuse to accept the incarnation and have no reserved 
place in the future world. Seow asserts that Job's restoration is a 
capitulation to orthodoxy (p. 108); interprets that more than a happy 
ending, after saying the words to Job, means that man must expect 
the improbable, terrifying and strange in creation, and that justice in 
creation is not an end in itself (p., 107 et seq.). David J. A. Clines (Job 
38-42, World Biblical Commentary, vol. 17, Dallas, 1989), interprets it 
as an allusion to Ex. 22,4, by virtue of which the thief must pay 


23.3 The meaning of Job's righteousness 
a) Distinction between righteousness and justice 


In the Book of Job, Job's righteous intention is attested in 
the same prologue, both in his double presentation as a 
righteous man (1.8; 2.3), and by his positive assessment 
after Satan's accusations (1.22; 2.10). The conclusion of the 
book attests to the righteousness of Job (42, 7-8). «[...] 
because you have not spoken of me with righteousness as 
my servant Job» (42,8). 


However, all personal flattery has an ambivalent 
meaning and conceals a reproach, since only the Lord 
deserves to be praised (Psalm 145.3; 148.13). The repeated 
flattery [calling Job righteous twice] has an undeniable 
accusatory undertone. It describes righteousness as a long 
and distant walk in an incomplete and_ uncertain 
passageway. 


As a- conclusion to the _ theophanies, Job's 
righteousness is praised twice: «[...] My servant Job will 
pray for you and | will raise his face, so that nothing 
unseemly, nebeld (n'711), is done to you [...]» (42,8). What 
does Job’s righteousness means? In my opinion, to praise 
righteousness does not mean to praise Job’s submission. 
The distinction between righteousness and justice, in my 
opinion, explains the contradiction of both praises and 


double what was stolen and supposes an acknowledgment of the lack 
of personal guilt in Job. Newson The Book of Job: A Contest of Moral 
imaginations, Oxford, 2003, p. 20ff) asserts that the manifest 
contradiction of denying and then reaffirming retributive theology 
supposes that the book of Job is to be interpreted as a polyphonic 
text; the happy ending also allows another tragic reading, in which 
the restoration does not contradict the fragility of life (p., 257). 
Contrarily, it is claimed that the book of Job does not deny retributive 
theology, and that Job's restoration shows that he was not guilty, and 
that the Lord intended to incite his devotion (Edward Ho, Quest for 
Coherence, Thesis Hamilton 2012419. Keulen, Emke Jelmer, God-talk 
in the Book of Job, 2007, p. , 188 et seq.); According to this author, 
retributive theology does not mean that there is a direct relationship 
between acts and their retribution, to the extent that the just reason 
and meaning of each behavior cannot be weighed. 


criticism of Job. Job is considered a righteous man because 
he ceases to impute evil to divinity, but he is not considered 
just because he does not assume coherently his personal 
and collective responsibility. 


He is measured the most righteous of the men of old, 
but incessantly despised as a servant (my servant Job). Job 
solves his moral dilemma by submitting unconditionally to 
divinity, but divinity is not only an idea, it’s also a reality of 
freedom. An unconditional submission to an imaginary 
vegative divinity is a denial of personal freedom and 
responsibility. 


b) Job’s submission commits to servitude 


In his submissive answer to the second theophany, by 
separating from the world and assuming an exaggerated 
collective responsibility, Job does not unveil idealism (the 
false divinity) and commits himself to servitude [and does 
not free the servants]. Job should not charge himself with 
personal and collective guilt, because Job has not caused 
social disorder and has respected the divine providence, 
and he is not recognised as just. 


Job is praised for his rightful intentions, but in his 
submissive answer to the second theophany he does not 
assume properly his collective duty of guarantor. By his 
unconditional submission, he shares [at least as a profitable 
participant] the collective responsibility of the foreign land. 
He binds his fate to false idealism, which he wrongly 
conceives as consented by divinity. 


The first theophany has explained that guilt is always 
personal, only the disorder is collective. Evil is in itself 
inscrutable, a concept empty of content, only interpretable 
as a lack of substance. Job must understand and rescue his 
own evil: the abuse of the land and the submission to false 
idealism. Spiritual beings are immobile, foreign idealism 
testifies the defective origins of a foreign kingdom. Job will 
only escape unscathed from the deceit of foreign idealism if 
he roots to the earth and unveils the foreign divinities of the 
land [serfdom]. 


c) Righteousness founds a social realm 


It happens that righteousness is not the other side of the 
same coin of guilt. Guilt is defined as the duty of 
assumption of imputable damage, while righteousness is 
defined as the correct assumption of a collective disorder. 
To assume and correct the collective disorder corresponds 
to the authority. Righteousness [the collective identity of 
Job] presupposes the due respect for authority [to pray for 
the three friends] and labels sacrifice as rebellion [that 
causes nebela]. 


Guil is personal, conscious or unconscious, while 
disorder has a collective origin. Job is not due to assume 
collective disorder as criminal liability, but only as a civil 
duty of an heir of the land and in the limits of his tenure, 
that defines his duty of guarantee [as father, authority or 
author]. To magnify the collective responsibility means to 
rebel against the constitued authority and to justify 
sacrifice. 


The divinity, in his reproach to Eliphaz, helps Job’s 
unveil of Eliphaz’s false idealism. Eliphaz’s commitment 
[sacrifices] is not a punishment but an outcome of his ideal 
authority, an education of Job and a limitation of his 
servitude. 


CHAPTER XXIV. JOB'S BLESSING 


24.1 Job's social order 
a) Arrival of brothers, sisters, and friends 


As I've argued, Job deserves credit for creating a social 
structure. Job broadens his social identity and fixes the 
flawed social realm as he forgoes sacrifices and accepts 
communal responsibility. “They a// came”, portrays Job's 
gradual but partial victory over the authoritarian tenets of 
society [the sacrificial disorder of the origins]. 


“All the brothers”, represent the triumph over the sin 
of the brothers: the murder of Abel by Cain (Genesis, 
chapter 4), a consequence of the structural violence of the 
earth. “A// the sisters”, represent the triumph over the 
bloody sin of Egypt and the Philistines, who do not respect 
the sexual freedom of women (to choose): say that you are 
my sister, since on earth there is no fear of the Lord 
(Gn .12, 13; 29.2). 


“All the Friends of Old” represent Job's triumph over 
Sodom's sin, the lack of hospitality to foreigners. | think 
means welcoming the servant who escapes from the 
bloodthirsty idealism and kings. 


The unveiling of unconscious and_ collective 
responsibility can also be explained from a _ historicist 
perspective. The violent conquest of the land of Cana (the 
first temple) means the death of the brother; the sexual 
submission of the king of Persia (the second temple) means 
denying the matrimonial freedom of Ester and Vashty. To 
separate from the world blaming the Greek or Roman 
princes, accuses the Lord of tolerating evil, covering up or 
profiting from the flawed origins of the social order. It 
means persisting in Manichaeism. 


"Everyone" came, referring to brothers, sisters and 
friends of yesteryear, should be interpreted as a limitation. 
The others did not come, those who were not relatives and 


friends. Job does not fully assume the collective 
responsibility and the duty to condemn evil [unveil false 
idealism and free servants]. 


b) The invitation to eat bread 


The brothers, sisters and friends "eat bread with him at his 
house". Job takes root in the land because he does not take 
unfair advantage of his prosperity and does not feed on the 
delicacies of foreign idealism and kings. He no longer 
blames the tyrant and wicked, he only blames himself for 
his serfdom. 


Brothers, sisters and friends eat at his house (42,11), 
while the friends of the prologue sit with him on the ground 
(2,13) —they take advantage of the prosperity, and abuse 
authority—. He receives [feeds] the familiar who comes and 
[teaches] the servant who flees. 


| think that giving bread in his house “to the brothers, 
sisters and friends of old” praises Job but also implies a 
critical inference. He feeds them, but does not clothe them; 
he neither gives bread to the foreigners. In short, he does 
not fully assume the terms of his personal responsibility for 
the collective disorder. By blaming servitude and himself as 
a serf, he institutionalizes serfdom. He hides the false 
divinity established by the servant and promotes the violent 
and perverse. 


c) Job persists imputing evil to the divinity. 


[...] They accompany him and console him for all the evil 
that the Lord has caused on him [...] (42, 11). Brothers, 
sisters and friends suppose the /nnocence of Job, doomed to 
servitude by collective guilt. Relatives and friends, like Job, 
continue to impute evil unduly to the [foreign] divinity. They 
persist in the presuppositions of a Manichean dogma. 


Looking for a culprit (gods, kings, peoples and women) 
to explain and arrange the social disorder is a Manichaean 
perspective. The disorder is unconscious and collective, 
stamped in the origins, and Job participates in it by his 
tenure, but only as a civil holder of the land. He must 


overcome the vicious circle of the institution of servitude: 
not blame himself for evil, but rather assume collective 
responsibility and reveal the corrupt origin of the social 
disorder. 


All evil presupposes an element of limitation. The 
brothers, sisters and friends do not console him for evil but 
for “all evil", they refer to a temporary and past evil. Instead 
of seeing history as the creation of a social being, brothers, 
sisters and friends see it as the condemnation of evil 
[foreign gods]. They are unaware that while man created 
the home (the social world); the Lord founded and 
guaranteed the earth (justice). 


d) The consolation of evil 


From an idealistic perspective, the brothers, sisters and 
friends accompany him; their idealism explains their 
isolation [they blame the foreign divinity and the foreign 
king]. They encourage Job because they trust in his 
restoration in a messianic future [they do not reveal the 
current evil; they do not free the servants]. They do not 
question the causes of social disorder and deny Job the 
right to rebel against the constituted authority, taking 
advantage of sacrifice and servitude. 


« [...] and they gave him, each man a silver coin and 
each mana gold ring» (42.11). Fleeing from the tyrant and 
the wicked, the brothers, sisters and friends of old brought 
Job a silver coin and a ring of gold; a coin (a house in a 
foreign land), and a ring (the animal farm). He received the 
coin and the ring [authoritarian marriage], from the man 
who hides or flees from the violence and sexual perversion 
of kings, and from the idealism of their peoples. 


The man, | think, refers to the man without a woman: 
The foreign king (the tyrant) and the consecrated to the 
foreign divinity (the wicked). In exchange for the bread, 
from the gold of the temple that monopolizes the alien 
deity, Job receives a gold ring (religious tolerance). He also 
receives a silver coin (economic prosperity) from the 
tyrant's treasure. 


In exile, Job's prosperity has an unjust origin [the 
convert robs Satan of his share] and disavows the temple of 
foreign idealism. Job steals the firstborn from foreign 
idealism and kings, and reveals the foolishness and vanity 
of their idealism to the foreigner who submits to him. 


24.2 Job's Blessing 
a) The blessing of posterity 


«And the Lord blessed the offspring of Job from the 
beginning [...]» (42,12). Job, as the first of a blessed lineage 
(42, 12), founds a tradition. He builds a coherent social 
order, even though Job persists in accusing the Lord of 
hiding evil. 


As | have justified, marriage is a sign of the social 
order. The blessings of a man begin with a woman (Psalm 
128,3). In this sense, the blessing of the Lord refers in 
Scripture to the wife (Psalm 128, Proverbs 12,4) and to the 
children (Gen. 1,22; 1,28; 9,1; 17,20...) who are a sign of 
earth and justice. 


“[ ... ] And he had [‘av...]” (42,12). In the prologue 
there is no blessing of Job. In the prologue, Satan identifies 
blessing and prosperity (1,10). In the epilogue, the 
expression «/a7/» stages the critical fable of Job's restored 
prosperity in the land of false idealism. Posterity is blessed, 
but its prosperity is shown to be deceitful and fleeting [71]. 


b) The duplicated animals 


«[...] and he had fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand 
camels and a thousand pairs of oxen and a thousand 
donkeys». Job's cattle stage Job's deceptive prosperity. 


The animals symbolize the social order of unjust 
Origins that Job tolerates or hides in exile. His claim to 
subdue or separate himself from foreign idealism actually 
means a claim to power and wealth. 


Prevailing by sacrifice (struggle) or _ offering 
(submission) defines the essence of the animal world. Cattle 
allegorize the social order in exile and Job's progressive 
questioning of sacrificial and offering theology. The animals 
represent the foreign social order that Job unveils ideally, 
but does not submit materially. 


c) The restoration of the sons and daughters of Job 


"And he had seven sons and three daughters" (42,13). Job's 
blessing presents and concludes the book with a reference 
to his sons and daughters. 


In my opinion, the death of Job's sons in the prologue 
must be considered as unreal and fictitious as_ their 
restoration in the epilogue. | think that both fabled stories 
are meant to show that the children do not actually die, 
sheltered in the blessing of Job from the beginning. | think it 
is reasonable to conclude that the death of sons and 
daughters referred to by the messenger in the prologue 
does not mean physical death, but virtual death, spiritual 
reproach, the palliative sacrifice of bulls, goats and ordered 
exile. 


Indeed, seven sons and three daughters? What an 
incredible coincidence! Would he have the strength to start 
a married life again and have seven sons and three 
daughters again, presumably with the same wife? In the 
dialogue with his three friends, he complains that his 
offspring ignore him and despise him (19,18)? If his children 
ignore him and despise him, it means that they continue to 
live. And the restoration of Job would not be authentic with 
other children —the blessing would not be understood—, 
because he would never overcome the sorrow for the loss 
of the first children. 


The allegory is used as a sign of the social structure in 
which Job lives in exile. Job is blessed in his posterity. | think 
that blessing the posterity from the beginning means that 
Job is blessed as a tradition, in his generations, but his 
social order dies. 


24.3 History as the name of idealism 
a) The name of the daughters 


The Scripture names the idealism of the peoples when their 
divinities are counted, weighed and measured. Naming the 
daughters signifies an allegory of Israel's sacrificial history, 
a critical contemplation of its past. 


Naming the daughters means Job’s praise, but also a 
reproach, because the daughters receive the name as a 
sign of submission. He named his daughters shows an 
analogy to the account of creation in which Adam names 
the animals (Gen. 2,20). 


Job gives them the name, without his wife. The father 
gives them the name; they do not consent to their name 
because they marry with the approval of the prince of the 
earth in a patriarchal society. 


b) The rationalization of history 


The name of the daughters refers to naming the sacrificial 
idealism. It stages Job's triumph over religious idealism. 


Job defines the three orders of unconscious 
responsibility: take advantage of the earth, consecrate 
[deny sexuality], and blame the gods for evil. The names of 
his daughters, stage the conquest of the social order 
through words and overcoming the sacrificial theology. 


And he names the first..., he names the second..., and 
the name of the third was... Perhaps it must refer to the 
historicity in the formation of the canon. The name of the 
daughters means the rationalization of history. | think that 
each name represents a cycle of discussion with friends, an 
allegory of the unveiling of the successive conquest of the 
earth through sacrifice. 


c) The beauty of Job's daughters 
«And girls as beautiful as the daughters of Job are not found 


in all the earth [...]» (42,15). Beauty symbolizes life, health 
and prosperity in exile. Their attractiveness is pondered 


after revealing their name, and it seems that it is described 
as a consequence of the name. 


The beauty of the daughters refers to the ritual 
symbolism of Job's” religion, which addresses’ the 
subconscious; to the intrinsic beauty of Job's religion in 
contrast to the terrible avenging divinity of sacrificial 
theology. The Job of the prologue sacrifices and lives 
worried about the sin of his sons and daughters [the 
temple]; Job in the epilogue rejoices at the beauty of his 
daughters, a sign of his the blessing of his posterity in the 
foreign land. 


The beauty of his daughters refers to the world of 
affective discrimination, what Hegel would call a 
determinate religion of nature. The beauty of Job's 
daughters allegorizes the natural life of Job in exile, among 
violent and impious peoples with a sacrificial religion. /n a// 
the land, a generalization that does not identify which land 
it refers to, it a// describes an uprooting, an insinuation of 
exile. 


Like the daughters of Job, | think it defines an element 
of limitation; they were not beautiful because of their 
intrinsic beauty, but because they were daughters of Job; 
because of Job's wealth, magnificence and hospitality. 


24.4 Job's inheritance 
a) The inheritance of the daughters 


“[...] and their father gave them a part of the inheritance 
among their brothers” (42,15). What does it mean? The 
conjunction «and» means that the inheritance [the 
tradition] is received as a result of the unveiling of foreign 
idealism. 


The inheritance left to the daughters, in my opinion, 
reveals Job's roots in exile, among the people whose society 
was based on sacrifice. The daughters’ inheritance could 
suggest that Job has roots in exile and that foreign idealism 


secures his independence in a more limited exile where the 
serfs' matrimonial freedom and tradition are recognized. 


An analogy is established between name and wealth. 
Job does not distribute an equal inheritance, but rather 
gives his daughters a share among their brothers, among 
the offering peoples, who abuse the land [with sacrifices]. 
An inheritance between the brothers has an accessory or 
secondary meaning, the daughters are simple legatees; the 
heirs are called by a universal title. The dignity of women 
and their matrimonial freedom are recognized, but their 
submission to foreign authority persists. 


b) inheritance from siblings 


The Mosaic Law assigns the inheritance to the brothers 
(Num. 27,8). Giving a part of the inheritance to the sisters 
can be interpreted as a self-criticism of Job to the Mosaic 
Law. It reveals the meaning of the Book of Job as a critique 
of Israel's sacrificial past, but also an awareness of the 
limitation of its social order in exile, which remains tributary 
to the sacrificial order of foreign idealism. 


The inheritance refers to the land that the Lord 
promises to the descendants of Abraham (Ex 8,8; 32,9). The 
sons are recognized heirs, the daughters only legatees of 
the promise [receive a part between their brothers]. 
Everyone is missing a part, because the land that idealism 
promises to men is steeled from their women. The lack of 
equal distribution of inheritance means the persistence of 
serfdom. 


The inheritance of the daughters allegorises the roots 
of Israel in exile, among foreign peoples. The inheritance of 
the sons refers to the peoples who impose authority by 
sacrifice. They base the social order in the sacrifice of their 
sons. 


c) the inheritance of foreigners 


The inheritance of sons and daughters might refer that 
friends and strangers have no part in Job's inheritance. | 
think that it might mean a subtle criticism of Job, which 


reveals the foreign idealism but does not fairly distribute his 
property. 


Despite having overcome the sacrificial theology, he 
still remains subject to the two accusations of Satan: the 
divinity serves him to take root economically, and he waits 
for the divinity to destroy foreign kingdoms in order to build 
his own kingdom and prevail. 


It might criticize Job for not assuming the universality 
of religion. His own success in the foreign land will pit him 
against foreign kings and princes as he compromises their 
power. 


24.5 Job's life 
a) Job lives twice 


«And Job [‘7/] lived after this [...]» (42,16). After what? After 
naming the daughters and acknowledging the folly of 
sacrificial theology. 


The translation lived «a», has a double meaning of 
praise and reproach. The first two blessings (wealth and 
children) are impersonally attributed to him: «‘7’™, followed 
by the impersonal, to him, a misfortune is announced; but 
life (Job lived) is attributed to him in a personal way, despite 
the reproach. 


Seventy years is defined as the ordinary life of man 
(Psalm 90,10). Job lives twice that time, one hundred and 
forty years; | think it has an analogy with the fourteen 
thousand sheep, the long time of exile after hearing the 
word, the double prosperity that he receives in the theology 
of the offering. 


b) Four generations 


«He knew his children and his children's children, up to the 
fourth generation» (42,16), we can interpret it as a praise 
and as a limitation. 


The four generations evoke the personal merit of Jehu, 
the warrior, in the second book of kings, anointed king of 
Israel, whom the Lord roots for four generations, for 
establishing justice in the name of religion, and who kills 
Jezebel and the followers of Baal [a sacrificial religion]. 


Four generations might want to stage the four different 
personalities (ages) of man: childhood, youth, maturity and 
old age. A young and rebellious Job (third chapter) confronts 
the unjust social order, which he identifies with the divinity; 
in his maturity, he evolves (the three friends) and considers 
the principles of justice, and in his old age he does not 
submit to the inscrutable divine will (Elihu, the essence of 
idolatry). He listens to the theophanies and wonders about 
the reason for the punishment; and the Lord blesses him in 
his sons and daughters. 


Four generations, could also be taken as the allegory 
of life in exile, people who share and can share the same 
roof, food, warmth and dreams. They represent the 
community of chair, table, fire and bed. Personal virtue 
(sacrifices and offerings) raise a farm, but do not build 
justice; stages that the sins of the parents fall on the 
children until the third and fourth generation (Exodus 20.5; 
34.15; Numbers 14.18; Deuteronomy 5.9). 


c) Job's death 


"And Job died, old and full of days" (42, 17). A terrible 
ending of the Book of Job 


Did Job live (42, 16) or did Job die (42, 17)? We must 
interpret it as the same fictional account of the death of the 
children. Job did not die. Job | think represents an element 
of limitation. Job was implied and yet he is expressly 
named. The Job of the past dies, but his work is 
consolidated and he is blessed in his history and 
generations. 


He blesses the Lord and dies, as his wife has criticized 
him (2,9), but the friends remain silent for seven days. The 
words of his wife [b/ess the Lord and die] are a blessing. It 
prompts him to become aware of his personal responsibility 


for the collective disorder. Similarly, the Lord blesses Job 
(42,12), but Job dies (42, 17), does not refer to spiritual 
death, but must be interpreted as a blessing of his right 
intention and criticism of his idealism. The Job of the past 
[who makes sacrifices and receives offerings] dies, the Job 
that receives a woman and builds a social order is blessed. 


d) Old age and days as a recapitulation of Job’s 
history 


The most striking thing about Job's blessing is that it does 
not remember his wife. Job is remembered as an old man. 
Old is the expression of Sara’s contempt for Abraham (Gen. 
18,12), a sign of sterility. /ob died, sacrificial theology died. 
Old shows the counterpoint of Elihu, who is an impulsive 
young man. | think old age could refer to the establishment 
of religious dogma and authority, as a formalization of the 
long past. 


It stages the formalization of a canon, as the dead of 
the sacrificial theology in Israel. As | have said, Job serves 
as a counterpoint to Abraham who also died old. He did not 
die in his time, but in old age (solitary) because he lost his 
wife; and full of days, full of sorrow, for the uprooting of 
their children. 


Full of days. Job conquered many days, values his right 
intention and the legitimacy of his rebellion; but he did not 
conquer the nights. Full of days praises him for instituting 
marriage, taking root in a foreign land, and not condemning 
foreign idealism and kings. 


“Full of days”, means that he does not condemn his 
past, but rather assumes it. It recalls the story of the days 
of creation, of the days that Israel has survived among 
foreign kingdoms until they conquered their freedom from 
sacrificial theology; the days it has taken to rescue the land 
from the bloodthirsty and false idealism and deserve a 
blessing. Filled with memories, he wrote a sacred story 
about his supposed fight against divinity, and summarizes 
in the Book of Job the sacred history of Israel. 


CONCLUSION 
THE BOOK OF JOB, A TREATISE ON RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Job’s rebellion 
a) The invention of Satan 


Does Satan exist? Does Divine purpose for creation include 
any role for evil? Satan accuses divinity of a creation with a 
manufacturing defect and assumes that man is required to 
help fix the problem. Satan implements the triumph of 
divinity by condemning man and invents a gruelling divinity 
that achieves the social order by punishment. 


A conclusion is reached in the epilogue: Satan is Job in 
disguise. Job affirms a social indeterminate and generic 
guilt to circumvent his [personal] unconscious and 
collective responsibility. Satan is a nightmare of Job, who 
imagines that bloodthirsty or false idealism can exist and 
challenge divinity. 


Satan represents the rebellious Job who blames divine 
justice by indicting foreign idealism (first disguise), foreign 
kings (second disguise), foreign servants (third disguise), or 
himself without knowing why (fourth costume). The first 
three cover-ups [the first hearing of Satan in the heavens] 
correspond to the discussion and refutation of the 
arguments of the three friends; and the unveiling of the 
fourth facade [the second hearing in heavens], to the 
awareness of Elihu’s impertinence after listening to the 
theophanies. 


Satan presupposes a world of servants, who must 
assume and confess their guilt as a means of redemption. 
By cursing authority or by cursing himself [inventing Satan 
as a collective guilt], Job uproots himself from his origins. 
He despises the merit of fathers, kings, and foreign 
servants; also his own merit and efforts to build a fairer 
social order. He condemns authority or himself for 


[Superficial] ideal reasons, without identifying an imputable 
damage. 


b) The three friends as Job's past 


Job confronts the authority of the three friends [Israel's 
conquering kings, lineages, and peoples]. Job concludes 
that the three friends employ religion as a_ political 
philosophy to perpetuate their own authority and abuse 
their prosperity. 


Job's dialogue with Eliphaz, Bildad and Sophar is 
divided into three cycles. Job argues that his three friends 
invent authority, tradition and wisdom to justify their 
disproportionate prosperity (first cycle of dialogues), 
institute servitude in the name of the supremacy of the 
collective over the individual (Second cycle of dialogues), 
and take the name of the Lord in vain, without helping or 
teaching men (third cycle of dialogues). 


In the first cycle, Job argues about the self-serving aim 
of authority. In analogy to Satan's question: does [Job] fear 
the Lord in vain? (1.9). The second cycle, discusses the 
fatuous supremacy of the collective over the individual, and 
is assimilated to Satan's question: have you not given him? 
(1.10). The third cycle, in which Job accuses his friends of 
taking the Lord's name in vain, is assimilated to Satan's 
affirmation against Job: you will see how he denies you in 
your face (1,11). Job uses against his friends the same 
arguments that Satan against Job. 


In the debate with the three friends, it is striking that 
there is no reference to the role of women and the 
institutionalization of marriage that is fainted in the 
prologue, and Job rises in his long monologue that closes 
the dialogues. 


c) Elihu or Job's damnation of himself 


Elihu's monologue reveals the allegorical meaning of the 
second hearing of the prologue. Satan affirms in this second 
hearing that man gives everything for his soul (2,4), Satan 
does not discuss everything about him [the authority], but 


everything about man, his «w51», his identity as a divine 
image. And Elihu, as Satan, incites the divinity to hit the 
contemptible Job [in the night] without claiming a cause 


Elihu has the merit of revealing to Job and his friends 
the decisive participation of providence as the guarantor of 
social order and history, and the possible guilt of the friends 
and Job for not heeding the warning in the night, abusing 
authority and not releasing the servants. But, as a 
counterpoint, Elihu has a catastrophic picture of creation 
based on punishment; and a terrible vision of an avenging 
divinity, who does not value the merit of man in the building 
of a coherent social realm [the conquest of the land], and 
the merit of Job in the search for a reason to his 
punishment. 


Elinu magnifies Job’s responsibility. The divinity has no 
need to privilege the patient submission of man at night 
[determinism], and can also speak in daylight or be silent, 
or use other means of warning, teaching and explanation. 
Elihu considers creation as the test of man, destined to 
suffer the evil of his fathers and kings, and does not 
recognise the social identity of men. Elihu pictures Job as a 
vile bug and has not a coherent vision of marriage and 
history. 


The unjustified confession of collective guilt at night 
denies rationality, personal freedom, social _ identity, 
tradition and the value of of human labor. It also denies the 
principles of graduation of the punishment and penalty to 
the intention and damage caused. The only aiming of a 
confession is to justify sacrifice. The so-called interceding 
angel, that Elihu personifies, is not interceding, but only 
condemning the three friends (authority) and Job (servant). 


| think that the conclusion of the Book of Job must be 
summed up as a censure of Elihu’s theology of suffering 
and sacrifice, which does not redeem the collective disorder 
but submits to evil. The unjustified confession means a lack 
of moral identity. Violence is destroyed by violence; 
sacrifice does not reveal or repair the collective 
responsibility, but perpetuates it. As | have_ insisted, 
sacrifice accuses the divinity of a defective creation, 


imputes divinity tolerating and hiding evil, and conceives 
evil as existing in itself [a Manichaean and Machiavellian 
thought]. 


2. First theophany: the personality of guilt. 
a) Job’s awakening 


The theophanies mean Job’s startling awakening from a 
narcissistic vision of a deity who grants him the earth and 
wipes out his enemies [as the friends propose], and also 
from the catastrophic vision of a divinity who condemns him 
to listen at night and to pay, guiltlessly, the sin of his 
fathers and the earth [as Elihu claims]. 


The two answers in the storm are the resolution of the 
two great questions posed by Job: his unconscious and 
collective responsibility. To the question, am | responsible 
for the debts of the land? The answer of the first theophany 
is yes; because divinity founded the earth that Job inherits, 
and —as every heir— he must faithfully administer this 
tenure. To the question: do | inherit the guilt of the fathers 
in the night as a collective responsibility? The answer is no, 
because guilt is a personal imputability of damage or harm. 
Only by complicity or cover-up of the sin of the fathers or of 
the land could man be guilt of the collective disorder. 


Theophanies, which deny the arguments of the three 
companions and Elihu [unveiling Satan], in my opinion, 
affirm the notion of individual guilt: "Who is he who darkens 
my goals with meaningless words?" (38.2). “Who”, explains 
to Job that althought his guilt is personal, he is nevertheless 
responsible for the debts and flaws of the property he 
inherits [or possesses]. Satan [a foreign divinity] does not 
exist aS a person. Satan exists only as a night witness of the 
unjust origins of the social realm, as a mere shadow of the 
defective foundation in sacrifice of a social order. Job has a 
personal duty to identify the personal imputation of the 
collective guilt: the unjust exploitation of prosperity or the 
abussive submission to imaginary divinities. 


The defective origins perpetuate themselves in the 
social realm and must be corrected in due time, preventing 
damage and harm, searching for the personal beneficiary of 
evil. The flawed roots accuse the authority if it misuses 
wealth or conceals unfair harm. 


b) Responsibility and guilt 


"Squeeze your kidneys like a man" (38,3). Job must assume 
the duty of restitution and reparation of collective damage. 
“[...] As a man”, Job receives the benefits of the land, but 
also the debts [of the deceased fathers and kings], his 
responsibility is not based on guilt but on a personal benefit 
[as proprietor or tenor]. 


“Where were you, when I founded the earth?” (38.4). 
Divinity has founded justice, and Job is not guilty of a 
disorder that he has not caused. Job’s responsability of the 
collective disorder is not criminal guilt but as heir and 
guarantor of the land, responsable of the debts of the 
former owner and of its conservation, only based on his 
tenure. 


..Answer if you have understanding (38,4). However, 
Job is accused of acting as though he should save the world 
on his own by suffering and sacrifice. In response to the 
theophanies, Job submits to an unjust divinity and must be 
interpreted as Job's indiscriminate admission of a collective 
human debt and an endorsement of Elihu’s’ violent 
sacrificial theology. Similar to the folly of a debtor, who 
overlooks and despises his own creditors while taking on 
other people's debts (not meeting his personal, family or 
tax obligations). 


Confession of guilt must be founded in the due 
knowledge of the imputability of a damage (by action or by 
omission). Guilt is the metaphysical identity of rationality 
that defines a human being, and its repression sets-up the 
foundation of a social entity. Is not the confession of the 
collective guilt that should be demanded to Job, but an 
orderly assumption of his personal responsibility, which 
presupposes the due respect of the authority and unveil of 


his false idealism (confession of guilt with due knowledge of 
the imputability of a damage). 


c) Building a house by the sea 


“Building a house” stages an allegory of personal merit 
assuming the responsibility of a disordered land, without 
sacrifice, and with due respect to foreign authority [by the 
sea of foreign idealism]. An animal farm frames the 
significance of marriage: receiving a wife [the defective 
social system] and respecting her freedom, as she prevails 
over horses and knights. 


Job in exile faces the violence of kings and the 
temptation of the delicacies of false idealism; building his 
house amid chaos, Job triumphs over the violence and 
deception of the tyrant and the wicked, but his house 
stands on the edge of the abyss (38.16). Damages and 
injuries are imputed by negligence, and therefore Job has to 
be extremely diligent in avoiding evil. By the work of the 
land, Job withholds light from the wicked (38,15) and 
dominates nature (38, 26-38). When Job triumphs over the 
material evil (chaos) he faces the temptation of a greater 
evil, the delicacies and deceptions of the tyrant and the 
wicked, the complicity or cover-up of evil. 


The epilogue praises Job for respecting authority 
(praying for the three friends, instead of condemning them) 
and also for preventing nebe/a. Job not only should pray for 
his friends (authority), but also must spare the vengeance 
of the defective origins (38,17). 


d) An animal farm 


The servitude of Job represents a flawed sacrificial root of 
authority because it is the antithesis of authority. How can 
the acceptance of a false deity and the hiding of the violent 
rulers be prevented? The proper time of justice is not the 
direct punishment of foreign idealism, kings and peoples [as 
the friends and Elihu propose]; rather, it is the retribution of 
merit in the establishment [the goat in the mountain] and 
consolidation [the stork in the meadow] of a more equitable 
social order. 


The twilight of a foreign kingdom is correlative to the 
building of a house and the unveiling of the name of the 
foreign kings [the duty of guarantee]. Job must not wait at 
the destruction of the constituted authority, but instead 
correct its defective origins. The fall of the tyrants who 
institutionalize servitude and symbolize false idealism is 
postponed until it is feasible to create a new, more 
equitable social structure [when the chaos of the origins is 
fully compensated]. 


Job builds a house by the sea, and conceives the goat 
on the mountain and the stork on the meadow, as two 
institutionalizations of marriage, his two victories against 
the sacrificial theology of Satan (bloody and false). Job 
builds a house by the sea when he renounces violence and 
affective manipulation (marrying the king), and 
consolidates the house when he renounces sacrifice and 
founds marriage in the full dignity and freedom of the 
servant. 


From a practical perspective, the house of the wicked, 
the fortune of a hoarder, or the kingdom of an arbitrary 
dictator are not ruined, as long as their merit prevails over 
the negative consideration of their ideal perversion. The 
past merit of the tyrant (the conception) is respected, since 
the person is judged from his origins [his merit in the 
formation of a social order], not immediately by his ideas or 
acts. And the future good that can replace it (birth) must 
also be weighed. 


3. Second theophany: lack of essence of idealism 
a) Job's response to the first theophany 


In his response to the first theophany, by defining himself 
aS small, repeats an argument that he has already 
insinuated to his three friends (7,20). He insists that he 
does not consider himself responsible for the collective 
disorder, and, by inference, imputes responsibility to the 
divinity, as the manufacturer of a defective creation [that 
tolerates and hides evil]. 


«| have spoken once, | will not discuss more; twice, | 
won't insist anymore» (40.5). In waiting for the divine to 
overthrow foreign monarchs and peoples, he exalts a cocky 
and belligerent silence and exposes himself to blame by 
omission (lack of diligence in denouncing evil). 


In his response to the first theophany, Job rejects the 
bloody sacrificial theologies of violence (the conquest of 
Cana) and affective submission (the sacrifice of Esther); but 
he still accuses divinity of tolerating or concealing the false 
idealism of the Greek kings (he assumes the sacrificial 
theology of separation). He assumes a supposedly unfair 
punishment, denies any personal guilt, and condemns his 
own roots. 


b) The anger that denies justice 


The second theophany criticizes Job’s response to the first 
theophany for his false submission, and insists that justice 
condemns evil at its [ideal] origin. Wi// your anger denigrate 
my justice, will you condemn me to justify yourself? (40.8). 
Job is encouraged to denounce foreign idealism: raise the 
voice on a roar (40,9), and to raise his arms «like the Lord's 
[...]» (40,9). 


«Give testimony, please [...] » (40,10). To bear witness 
(nTy), imposes Job's duty of diligence and underlines his 
specific responsibility by omission [unconscious and 
collective] to rebuild and _ fructify the social order, 
reconstructing the messy origins of the sacrificial theology. 


Guilt is not the other side of the same coin of 
righteousness. Guilt is founded on the imputability of a 
damage, righteousness presupposes the due respect for 
authority. The sin of the fathers is written on the earth and 
is imputed to Job [proprietor o tenor of the land] as part of 
his personal responsibility; but not as guilt, except for 
complicity or cover-up if he takes unfair advantage of 
prosperity or does not uncover the foreign idealism [as 
guarantor] in due time. 


c) Behemoth and Leviathan as personification of 
foreign idealism 


There is no foreign Satan that divinity tolerates o hides. The 
second theophany emphasizes that Behemoth and 
Leviathan are divine witnesses to the [disorder of] the 
origins of the foreign authority (founded on sacrifice and 
servitude) and will destroy or remove it in due time if the 
Original disorder is not corrected or when a more coherent 
social order is erected. 


Leviathan stages the tremble and terror of a soul being 
caught [fished] in the majesty of the divine presence. 
Leviathan "humbly asks for mercy and confesses with bitter 
words" (40,27) —referring to the confession and sacrificial 
moral formulated by Elihu—. He loses his freedom and is 
condemned to servitude: "[...] for a//time" (40,28). 


The Book of Job rationalizes Behemoth and Leviathan 
as the personification of Job’s past. An analogy can be made 
between Behemoth and Leviathan and the two accusations 
of Satan. Behemoth, founded on violence, is called: «first 
fruit of the works of the Lord» [...] (40,19); he founds a 
social order [perhaps you have not given him (1,10)]. 
Leviathan is called: "Lord of haughty beings" (41,26), the 
first fruit of pride [you will see how he stops blessing you in 
the face] (2.5). 


Behemoth personifies the three friends, and Leviathan 
the haughtiness of Elihu. In my opinion, it is coherent to 
identify Behemoth and Leviathan with a social order 
founded on the unjust rebellion of a bloody sacrifice. 
Behemoth and Leviathan [sacrifice of life and sexuality] 
might be read as allegories of the message of the two 
theophanies. Violence and servitude are staged as the 
essence of an animal soul [language as the essence of a 
human being]. 


d) Job's response to the second theophany 
In Job’s response to the second theophany, / sooke without 


understanding, extraordinary wonders that | do _ not 
understand (42.4), he abandons his complaint against the 


divinity as the creator of evil (/ spoke’ without 
understanding), applauding the astounding wonders of 
creation; but in no way admits divine justice or having 
received a _ reasonable explanation. Job repeats the 
argument of the first theophany: «l am of small account, 
what will | answer. | put my hand in my mouth» (40,4). 


And, as his conclusion to the theophanies, Job pleads 
guilty to collective disorder. «...| submit (ONnNN) and despair 
(NNN) over dust and ashes» (42,6). He renounces 
sacrificial theology [of separation] but disproportionately 
assumes the collective disorder and unjustly rebels, in the 
name of divinity, against the established authority. 


To blame himself without knowing why accusses 
divinity of a defective creation that condemns him without 
guilt. The epilogue concludes that Job should not blame 
himself for a collective evil that he has not committed, and 
he is expressly disavowed at this point by the divinity (42, 
7-8). Job is not chosen to solve evil as an absolute, but 
rather to understand and rescue his own evil. Job should not 
wait for the destruction of a foreign social order in its 
contradictions, but should unveil the defective origins of the 
social realm. 


Justice defines the twilight of foreign idealisms by 
giving foreign idealism a name, not by the death or 
condemnation of their kings and serfs. Once unveiled, the 
earth buries idealism. Foreign idealisms do not exist; it’s a 
mere product of Job’s imagination. Justice, and not sacrifice 
or suffering, define the social order and history. 


4. The foundation of an ethic 
a) The historicity of the Book of Job 


The Book of Job’ personifies, unveils and_ criticizes 
Manichaeism. In my opinion, the Satan of the first audience 
refers to Persian Manichaeism, but the Satan of the second 
hearing criticizes the Maquiavellism of Greek philosophy. 


The conquest of authority through sacrifice does not 
reveal evil and is destroyed by the inexorable revenge of 
the earth. Sacrifice forgets that the end does not justify the 
means. It presupposes an apology of rebellion, a 
condemnation of the former authority in the name of the 
Supposed divine enlightenment (the confession), destroys 
tradition, and betrays the merit of man in the establishment 
of social order and history. 


Amid the despair, in the face of unremitting disaster, 
the Book of Job proposes a new ethical perspective that has 
no special concern for idols and their destruction, like the 
Pentateuch or the historical books; no concern for foreign 
women, as in the rebuilding of the second temple. The 
uselessness of Esther's sacrifice [paradigm of sacrificial 
theology] shows that a rendered sacrificial submission to 
the divinity, based on fear and anger, denies divine justice 
(40,8). 


After the fall of Persia and the destruction of the Jewish 
religious autonomy, a long period of debates began about 
sacrifice and submission, and a conclusion seems to have 
been reached in rabbinic Judaism in the interpretation of 
the Book of Job: the land of Israel conquered by violence 
(the first temple) is destroyed by violence; the kingdom 
conquered by servitude (the second temple) is destroyed by 
servitude. The Book of Job initiates a critical revision of 
Jewish history and affirms the universality of religion. 
Waiting in Greece and Rome for evil to destroy itself in its 
own contradictions, destroys also Israel with the foreign 
social order in which he lives. 


Marriage and the family are signs of the foundation of 
a social order and the building up of an ethic. Job’s wife 
signifies the beginning of a social organization: if society is 
founded on violence or consecration, there is no woman 
and the system is doomed. If the woman is treated as a 
servant, society is divided into lords and serfs, established 
on the systemic violence of a male prince of certain origins 
(personification of the totem). 


c) Job’s blessing 


In my opinion, the death of Job's sons in the prologue must 
be considered unreal and fictitious as their restoration in 
the epilogue. | think that both fabled stories show that the 
children did not actually die, sheltered in the blessing of Job 
from the beginning. A virtual death is staged, as a warning. 
In the prologue it is never said that the children died, those 
who died were the nearim (oyv2), the servants [the false 
idealism], after being revealed. 


In my opinion, naming the daughters alludes to the 
unveiling of the idealism of the peoples [the criticism of the 
sacrificial story of Job]. The beauty of the daughters refers 
to the religious ritual. The name defines the three orders of 
unconscious responsibility: take advantage of the earth, 
consecrate, and blame the foreign idealism. It stages Job's 
triumph over religious idealism. 


Job gives a share of his inheritance to his daughters, 
among their brothers, the peoples who abuse the land. The 
inheritance of the brothers refers to the peoples who share 
the land and build the social order on sacrifice. The 
inheritance of the daughters refers to the roots of Israel in 
exile, among foreign peoples. 


d) Job's death 


Job died as an old man. Dead refers to the old morality of 
conquest of the land by arms (first temple), and by sexual 
submission (recognition of sin); and the morality of exile 
and isolation and condemnation of Greek rationality 
(proposed by the first tana/m) also died. 


Full of days, means that Job does not condemn his past 
[his sons did not die]. His story depicts the tortured 
perfection of a social and political order, the institution of 
marriage, and the name of the daughters as the ability to 
learn from disaster. 


The Book of Job concludes with the final blessing of Job 
(42,12). The reproaches of Job's rebellion in the two 
theophanies do not prevent the positive assessment of his 


merit for overcoming Manichaeism (the accusation of 
divinity) and for also overcoming the temptation to blame 
himself for evil [Without knowing the cause]. In his rebellion 
against divine justice, Job does not seek personal gain and 
finally finds a coherent foundation for the moral law. 


In my opinion, the Book of Job, far from instituting a 
theology of Job's submission —as Hegel interprets it—, 
should be read as a procedural and penal theory of Job's 
personal, unconscious and collective responsibility for the 
disorder of the earth and the false representation of the 
divinity. 


